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BRITISH GUIANA BOUNDARY. 



ARBITHATIOX WITH THE UNITED STATES OF VENEZUELA. 



THE CASE 



ox BEHALF OF 



THE GOVERXMKNT OF HER BRITANXIC MAJESTY. 



Terms of Treaty. ON the 2nd day of February, 1897, a Treaty was 

concluded between Great Britain and Venezuela 
in order to provide for an amicable settlement of 
the question which has arisen between the 
respective Governments concerning the boundary 5 
between the Colony of British Guiana and the 
United States of Venezuela. The full text of the 
Treaty is as follows : — 

** Her Majesty the Qiieoii of the United Kiugdoni of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and tlie United States of 1Q 
Venezuela, being desirous to provide for an amicable 
settlement of the question which has arisen between 
their respective Governments concerning the boundary 
between the Colony of British Guiana and tlie United 
States of Venezuela, have resolved to submit to X5 
ax'bitration the (question involved, and to the end of 
concluding a Treaty for that pui-pose have appointed as 
their respective Plenipotentiaries : 

*'Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Bight Honourable Sir 20 
Julian Pauncefote, a Member of Her Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath and of the Most 
Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George, and 
Her Majesty's Ambassador Extraordiiiary and Pleni- 25 
potentiary to tlie United Stiites ; 

** And the President of the United States of Venezuela, 
Senor Jose Andrade, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Venezuela to the United States of 
America ; 30 

'' Who, having connnunicated to each other their 
respective full powers, which were found to be in due 
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aud proper term, have agreed to and concluded the 
following Articles : — 

** ARTICLE I. 

"An Arbitral Tribunal shall be immediately ap- 
5 pointed to determine the boundary-line between the 
Colony of British Guiana and the United States of 
Venezuela. 

"ARTICLE II. 

** The Tribunal shall consist of five Jurists : two on 

10 the part of Great Britain, nominated by the Members 
of the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty's Privy 
Council, namely, the Right Honourable Baron Hei'schell, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and the Honourable Sir Richard Henn 

15 Collins, Knight, one of the Justices of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Supreme Court of Judicature ; two on the 
part of Venezuela, nominated, one by the Pi'esident of 
the United States of Venezuela, namely, the Honourable 
Melville Weston Fuller, Chief Justice of the United 

20 States of America, and one nominated by the Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States of America, 
namely, the Honourable David Josiah Brewer, a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States of America ; 
aud of a fifth Jurist to be selected by the four persons 

25 so nominated, or in the event of their failm-e to agi'ee 
within three months from the date of the exchange 
of ratifications of the present Treaty, to be selected 
by His Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway. 
The Jurist so selected .shall be President of the 

30 Tribunal. 

*' In case of the death, absence, or incapacity to 
serve of anv of the four Arbitratoi-s above named, or in 
the event of any such Arbitrator omitting or declining 
or ceasing to act as such, another Jurist of repute shall 

35 be forthwith substituted in his place. If such vacancy 
shall occur among those nominated on the part of 
Great Britain, the substitute shall be appointed by the 
members for the time being of the Judicial Committee 
of Her Majesty's Privy Council, acting by a majority, 

4.0 *ii^l ^ among those nominated on the part of Venezuela, 
he shall be appointed by the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, acting by a majoiity. If 
such vacancy shall occin- in the case of the fifth 
Arbitrator, a substitute shall be selected in the manner 

45 herein provided for with regard to the original 
appointment. 

" ARTICLE III. 

''The Tribimal shall investigate and ascertain the 

extent of the territories belonging to, or that might 

50 lawfully be claimed by, the United Netherlands or by 

the Kingdom of Spain respectively at the time of the 

acquisition by Great Britain of the Colony of British 



Guiana, and shall detennine the bouudary-line between 
the Colony of British Guiana and the United States of 
Venezuela. 

** ARTICLE IV. 

" In deciding the matters submitted, the Arbitrators 5 
shall ascertain all facts which they deem necessary to 
a decision of the controversy, and shall be governed by 
the following Rules, which are agreed upon by the 
High Contracting Parties as Rules to be taken as 
applicable to the case, and by such principles of inter- 10 
national law not inconsistent therewith as the Arbi- 
trators shall determine to be applicable to the case : — 

•* Rules. 

"(a.) Adverse holding or prescription during a 
period of fifty years shall make a good title. The 15 
Arbitrators may deem exclusive political control of a 
district, as well as actual settlement thereof, sufficient 
to constitute adverse holding or to make title by pre- 
scription. 

" (6.) Tire Arbitrators may recognize and give effect 20 
to rights and claims resting on any other ground what- 
ever valid according to international law, and on any 
principles of international law which the Arbitrators 
may deem to be applicable to the case, and which are 
not in contravention of the foregoing Rule. 26 

" (c.) In determining the boundary-line, if territory 
of one party be found by the Tribunal to have been at 
the date of this Treaty in the occupation of the subjects 
or citizens of the other party, such effect shall be given 
to such occupation as reason, justice, the principles of 30 
international law, and the equities of the case shall, in 
the opinion of the Tribunal, require." 

"ARTICLE V. 

" The Arbitrators shall meet at Paris, within sixty 
days after the delivery of the printed arguments 35 
mentioned in Article VIII, and shall proceed impartially 
and carefully to examine and decide the questions that 
have been, or shall be, laid before them, as herein 
provided, on the part of the Governments of Her 
Britannic Majesty and the United States of Venezuela 40 
respectively. 

" Provided always that the Arbitrators may, if they 
shall think fit, hold their meetings, or any of them, at 
any other place which they may determine. 

" All questions considered by the Tribunal, including 45 
the final decision, shall be determined by a majority of 
all the Arbitrators. 

" Each of the High Contracting Parties shall name 
one persoQ as its Agent to attend the Tribunal, and to 
represent it generally in all matters connected with the 50 
Tribimal. 
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« ARTICLE VI. 

**The printed Case of each of the two Parties, 
accompanied by the docaments, the official correspon- 
dence, and other evidence on which each relies, shall 
5 be delivered in duplicate to each of the Arbitrators and 
to the Agent of the other Party as soon as may be 
after the appointment of the members of the Tribunal, 
but within a period not exceeding eight months from 
the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this 
10 Treaty. 

"ARTICLE VII. 

" Within four months after the delivery on both sides 
of the printed Case, either Party may in like manner 
deliver in duplicate to each of the said Arbitrators, and 

15 to the Agent of the other Party, a Counter-Case, and 
additional documents, correspondence, and evidence, in 
reply to the Case, documents, coiTespondence, and 
evidence so presented by the other Party. 

" If in the case submitted to the Arbitrators either 

20 Party shall have specified or alluded to any report or 
document in its own exclusive possession, Avithout 
annexing a copy, such Party shall be bound, if the 
other Party thinks proper to apply for it, to furnish 
that Party with a copy thereof, and either Party may 

25 call upon the other, through the Arbitrators, to produce 
the originals or certified copies of any papers adduced 
as evidence, giving in each instance notice thereof 
within thirty days after deliveiy of the case, and the 
original or copy so requested shall be delivered as soon 

30 as ^ay be, and within a period not exceeding forty 
days after receipt of notice. 

"ARTICLE VIIL 

" It shall be the duty of the Agent of each Party, 
within three months after the expiration of the time 

35 limited for the delivery of the Counter-Case on both 
sides, to deliver in duplicate to each of the said 
Arbitrators, and to the Agent of the other Party, a 
printed argument showing the points, and referring to 
the evidence upon which his Government relies, and 

40 either Party may also support the same before the 
Arbitrators by oral argument of counsel; and the 
Arbitrators may, if they desire fiirther elucidation with 
regard to any point, require a written or printed 
statement or argument, or oral argument by counsel 

46 upon it; but in such case the other Party shall be 
entitled to reply either orally or in writing, as the case 
may be. 

"ARTICLE IX. 

"The Arbitrators may, for any cause deemed by 
60 them sufficient, enlarge either of the periods fixed by 
Articles VI, VII, and VIII by the allowance of thirty 
days additional. 
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** ARTICLE X. 

" The decision of the Tribunal shall, if possible, be 
made within three months from the close of the 
argument on both sides. 

*^ It shall be made in writing and dated, and shall be 5 
signed by the Arbitrators who may assent to it- 

** The decision shall be in duplicate, one copy whereof 
shall be dehvered to the Agent of Great Britain for his 
Government, and the other copy shall be delivered to 
the Agent of the United States of Venezuela for his 10 
Government. 

'^ARTICLE XL 

"The Arbitrators shall keep an accurate record ot 
their proceedings, and may appoint and employ the 
necessary officei*s to assist them. 15 

•'ARTICLE XIL 

"Each Government shall pay its own Agent and 
provide for the proper remuneration of the counsel 
employed by it, and of the Arbitrators appointed by it 
or in its behalf, and for the expense of preparing and 20 
submitting its case to the Tribunal. All other expenses 
connected with the Arbitration shall be defrayed by the 
two Governments in equal moieties. 

"ARTICLE XTII. 

" The High Contracting Parties engage to consider 25 
the result of the proceedings of the Tribimal ot 
Arbitration as a full, perfect, and final settlement of all 
the questions referred to the Arbitrator. 

"ARTICLE XIV. 

**The present Treaty shall be duly ratified by Her 3Q 
Britannic Majesty and by the President of the United 
States of Venezuela, by and with the approval of the 
Congress thereof, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
in London or in Washington within six months from 
the date hereof. oc 

" In faith whereof we, the respective Plenipotentiaries, 
have signed this Treaty and have hereunto affixed our 
seals. 

" Done in duplicate at Washington, the second day 
of February, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 49 
seven. 

(L.S.) "JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 

(L.S.) "JOS£ ANDRADE." 

This Treaty was ratified on the 14th June, 1897. 

The accompanying Case, together with the 45 
documents, official correspondence, and other 
evidence on which the Government of Great 
Britain relies, is delivered pursuant to Article VI 
of the Treaty. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 



(a.) — Geographical. 

GUIANA., as understood by historians and geo- 
5 graphers, comprises the territory bounded by the 
Orinoco, the Cassiquiare, the Rio Negro, the 
Amazon, and the Atlantic Ocean, whence it was 
often spoken of as the Island of Guiana. The 
greater part of the territory of the United States 
10 of Venezuela lies to the north of the Orinoco, 
and is consequently not in Guiana. 

The controversy is as to the dividing-line 
between the Colony of British Guiana and that 
part of the United States of Venezuela which lies 
15 to the south of the Orinoco. 



Guiana. 



The British contention is that British 
Guiana is bounded by a line commencing at 
the mouth of the Amakuru River, following 
the course of that river to the Imataka moun- 

20 tains, and thence following the watershed 
between the tributaries of the Orinoco and 
those of the Cuyuni and Massaruni to Mount 
Roraima, on the frontier of Brazil. 

Recognizing, however, the fact of the 

25 establishment of Spanish Missions during the 
eighteenth century on territory south of the 
Orinoco, in the neighbourhood of the River 
Yuruari, which Missions continued to exist up to 
the year 1817, the Government of Great Britain 

30 has never actively sought to press its claim to 
that portion of the district north-west of the 

Cuyuni, in which missions were actually situated. 

• 

The Venezuelan contention is that the boun- 
dary of British Guiana must be drawn along 

36 the west bank of the estuary of the Essequibo 
from the sea to the junction of the Cuyuni with 
the Essequibo, thence along the east bank of the 
Essequibo to a point in the neighbourhood of its 
confluence with the Rupununi, thence following 

40 the watershed, between the Essequibo and the 
Berbice and Corentin, till it meets the jfrontier of 
Brazil. 

The Grovernment of Venezuela has, however, 
on occasion, modified its pretensions as regards 



British Contention. 



Venezuelan Contention. 
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the district immediately to the west of the estuary 
of the Essequiho, and claimed only that the 
boundary should run from the neighbourhood of 
the mouth of the Moruka southwards to the 
Cuyuni, near its junction with the Massaruni, 5 
and then as stated above. 

As regards the western boundary of British 
Guiana from Mount Roraima southward, as shown 
upon the Map in the Atlas accompanying this 
Atlas, p, 4. Case, there are questions still outstanding between 10 

Great Britain and Brazil, as well as between 
Great Britain and Venezuela. 

Kivers and Settlements. Upon the coast of Guiana from the Amazon 

to the Orinoco are found the mouths of numerous 
rivers, which,- owing to the denseness of the 15 
forests, and the marshy nature of the coast, 
afforded the only means of entering and travers- 
ing the country. Every settlement made upon 
that coast was placed upon one of these rivers, 
and was, with its district, named after that 20 
river, as, for instance, Surinam, now Dutch Guiana, 
and Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo, the dis- 
tricts which now together form British Guiana. 

Similarly, the different districts within the 
settlements were often described bv the names 25 
of rivers or creeks which traversed them. Thus 
the word Cuyuni is constantly used of the dis- 
trict watered by that river and its tributaries : 
and the word Barima does not necessarily 
indicate either Point Barima or the river of 30 
that name, but usually means the district on 
either bank of the river stretching to the Ama- 
kuru on the one side and to the Waini on the 
other. 

The Colonies of Essequibo and Demerara were 35 
in Dutch times distinct from Berbice : that of 
Essequibo yras for a long period the chief 
settlement, and besides the district of the 
Essequibo and its tributaries included the 
rivers and districts of Pomeroon, Waini, and 40 
Barima on the west. Subsequently Demerara 
became the leading settlement and the seat 
of the Colonial Government has been at George- 
town in Demerara, Essequibo becoming the 
name of a county which included all the territory 4s6 
to the west of the Boerasirie Creek. 

The territory more immediately under dis- 
cussion which lies between the Orinoco and the 
Essequibo is traversed by numerous rivers, of 
which the principal are, in the interior, the 
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Rupununi, Massaruni, and Cuyuni, tributaries 

of the Essequibo, and, on the coast, proceeding 

from east to west, the Pomeroon, the Moruka, the 

Waini, the Barima, and the Amakuru, wliich 
> 5 flow direct to the Atlantic. 

The delta of the Orinoco lies between the 

River Vagre on the west and the main stream 

of the Orinoco on the east. The low land on the 

coast to the east of the Orinoco has no connec- 
10 tion with the Orinoco delta, having been formed 

by the detritus brought down by the rivers to 

the eastward of the Orinoco, and carried west- 
ward under the influence of the westerly current 

and the prevailing wind on that coast. 
15 The Cuyuni, which is one of the principal 

tributaries of the Essequibo, receives in its upper 

reaches on its left bank two important tribu- 
taries, the Curumo and the Uruan ; the latter 

is joined not far above its confluence with the 
20 Cuyuni by another stream of almost equal mag- 
nitude, the Yuruari. 

In the territory of Venezuela to the westward 

of the territory now in dispute there are several 

rivers which flow to the Orinoco, the most 
25 important of which is the Caroni ; and there are 

other smaller tributaries between the Caroni and 

the mouth of the Orinoco, the chief of which 

are the Imataka and the Aguirre. 

The basin of the Essequibo* and its tributaries 
30 is divided from that of the Caroni and Orinoco 

by a range of hills which runs past Upata and 

joias the Imataka range. 

The interior of the country westward of the K<jre8ts and Savannahs. 

Essequibo is covered with thick forests stretch- 
35 ing almost without a break from the sea to the 

Imataka mountains, and filling the whole valley 

of the Cuyuni. But if the course of the Curumo 

and Yuruari be followed upwards from the Cuyuni, 

it is found that as the ground rises towards the 
40 water-shed the forest is replaced at some dis- 
tance from the Cuyuni by open plateaus called 

savannahs, which were formerly known under 

the collective name of the Pariacot Savannah. 
The natural, and until recent years the only, 
45 route of CQmmunication through the belt of forest 

between the Pariacot Savannah and the River 

Cuyuni was by the Rivers Uruan and Yuruari 

or by the Curumo, which were impassable for 

• Throughout this Case the expression ** basin of the Esse- 
quibo " is used to include the basins of the Essequibo, Massaruni, 
and Cuyuni, as well as the other tributaries of the Essequibo. 
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want of water during half the year. The Cuyuni 
was always open to traffic from the Essequibo. 
Inland Waterw ays. The Rivers Barima, Waini, Moruka, and 

Pomeroon are connected together by a system 
of natural inland waterways. The Barima 6 
communicates with the Waini near its mouth 
by the Mora Passage, again higher up by 
the Creek Eckranabua, and a third time 
by a chain of creeks known as the Maruiwa, 
Waburina, Sabina, Iteriti, and Morabo. lO 
The Waini communicates with the Moruka by 
the Creeks Barimani and Barabara, and an 
itabo,* and there is a further means of inland 
communication between the Moruka and the 
Pomeroon by the Manawarin Creek, an itabo, 15 
and the River Wakepo. Further, by means of 
the Tapacoma Creek, there is inland commu- 
nication between the Pomeroon and the Esse- 
quibo. The sea upon the coast between the 
Essequibo and the Orinoco is dangerous, and, 20 
inasmuch as wind and current continually set 
from east to west, it was difficult before the days 
of steam for large vessels to coast along the shore 
of this district. The inland waterways from 
Essequibo were, under these circumstances, of 25 
the greatest importance. 



(6.) — Ethnological. 

Indian Tribes. ^^^ principal Indian tribes inhabiting the 

territory known as Guiana were the Caribs, 30 

the Akawois or Waikas, the Arawaks, and 
the Warows or Guaraunos. Among other tribes 
of less importance may be enumerated the so- 
called Arawak- Akawois, or Wauwejans, who were 
considered descendants of both the former tribes, 35 
though distinct from each of them, the Maga- 
nouts, or Manoas, a powerful and warlike nation 
dwelling in the region watered by the Upper 
Essequibo and Massaruni, the Paramonas^ and 
the Macusis. The last-named tribe was much 40 
raided by the Caribs and Akawois, and it 
was from this nation that the Indian slaves, or 
" poitos," were largely obtained. What precise 
localities this tribe occupied it is difficult to trace, 
but in the yaar 1833, when their numbers had 45 
become greatly reduced, they were found at the 

• *' Itabo " is an Indian name for a waterway connecting 
two rivers, or two points on the same river, generally made by 
the passage of boats through intervening swampy ground. 

[1056] D 
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head-waters of the Essequiho. Mention must 
also he made of the Panacays, who appear to 
have lived in the neighhourhood of the Upper 
Cuyuni, and of the Pariacots, who seem also to 
5 have inhabited the same district. 



Of the above tribes, by far the most numerous 
and powerful throughout the whole period of the 
Dutch occupation of Guiana was the Carib 
nation. In the later period of British occupa- 

10 tion, though still claiming and receiving prece- 
dence among the aborigines of the Colony, and 
known as the warriors among the native inhabi- 
tants, their numbers had become greatly reduced, 
and they had become in some instances industrious 

15 cultivators of the soil. But in the early days of 
the Colony the Caribs, surpassing as they did all 
other nations in personal bravery, were the great 
freebooters on all the coast from the Island of 
Trinidad to the mouth of the Amazon. Thev 

20 were strong enough to control the waterway of 
the Orinoco, and they permanently occupied the 
lower portion of the right bank of the Orinoco as 
far as Barima. 

In the interior of Guiana they were found 

25 on the Upper Essequiho, the Massaruni, the 
Upper Cuyuni, the Pomeroon, and the Barima, 
and they ranged at will through the forest region. 



The Caribs. 



Next in importance to the Caribs were the 
Akawois. 

30 No fixed limits are indicated for the area of 
Akawoi settlement in earlier times. The tribe 
was found in the neighbourhood of the Post of 
Arinda, on the Essequiho, the Upper Cuyuni, 
the Demerara, and the Pomeroon. It is probable 

35 that this nation, like that of the Caribs, was 
nomadic in its habits, and was to be found 
scattered throughout the Dutch Colonies of 
Essequiho, Berbice, and Surinam. 

In the early years of the British occupation 

40 the Akawois were described as the most pug- 
nacious of the Indian tribes, the Caribs having 
to a great extent lost their ascendency and being 
greatly reduced in numbers. The Akawois wer(i 
at that period described as occupying the country 

45 between the great fall of the Biver Demerara, 
the Massaruni, and the Upper Pomeroon. 

Next in importance to the Akawois^ was 
the tribe known as the Arawak nation, who 



Tlie Akawois. 



The Arawaks. 
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were described by Scott in 1665 as being *' tbe 
best-humoured Indians of America, being both 
very just and generous-minded people," and as 
inhabiting the region between the Rivers 
Corentin and Waini. Nearly 200 years later 5 
they were described by Hilhouse as **of all the 
tribes the most docile, cleanly, and of the best 
stature and personal appearance," but at the 
same time as being immoral, fickle, and in- 
constant, and possessing none of the warlike 10 
spirit of the Caribs and Akawois. 

The Dutch employed them at the Post of 
Moruka ; for the fishery in the Orinoco, and the 
salting industry generally ; and also in the recap- 
ture of fugitive slaves. In 1771, Centurion, 15 
Governor of Guayana, reported to the Court of 
Spain that the Arawaks had for many years been 
united to the Dutch and incorporated in their 
Colonies both in relationship and other ties. 
After the British took possession of the Dutch 20 
Colonies the Arawaks readily sought employment 
as labourers, especially on the plantations up 
the rivers, though averse to labour among the 
negroes on the coast. The Arawaks were 
regarded as the aristocracy of the Indian tribes 25 
and superior to all of them in the scale of 
civilization. No precise locality can be indicated 
as their usual place of abode. 

TheWarows ^^^ tribe of Indians known as the Warows 

originally inhabited the swampy morasses and 30 

islands in the mouth of the Orinoco, as well as 
the lower reaches of the Barima. Owing to 
ill-treatment by the Spaniards in 1767 they 
migrated in great numbers to the Barima district, 
which by them, as well as by the other Indian 35 
tribes, was, as will be shown later, regarded as 
Dutch territory. In this locality they still 
remained after the British had taken over the 
Dutch Colonies, and are to be found there to 
the present day. JjO 

The Warows had none of the warlike 
characteristics of the Caribs and Akawois. 
They are described as a nation of boat-builders, 
owing to the skill with which they hollowed out 
— without any instrument but the adze — the 45 
canoes or corials used by the Indian tribes of 
Guiana. Almost amphibious in their mode of lifC; 
they were expert fishermen, and it was by them 
that the noted Maracot fishery of the Lower 
Orinoco was kept up. The women were skilful in 
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the manufacture of baskets and of the hammocks 
known as the " Sarow " hammocks, which thev 
made from the Ita palm, a tree which provided 
the Warows with their principal means of sub- 
6 sistence, the pith being an excellent substitute for 
bread. Under the British Government this tribe 
became more industrious, and contributed more 
labour to the sugar plantations than any Indian 
tribe of Guiana, and though despised by the 
10 other nations, and regarded as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, they proved to the planter 
the most useful of labourers. 



(c.) — Historical. 

Por a century after the discovery of the South 
15 American Continent the Spaniards made no 
settlements in Guiana. 

In 1596 they settled at an Indian village 
which they named Santo Thom6, on the south 
bank of the Orinoco. 
20 This settlement was until 1723 the only pos- 
session of the Spaniards in Guiana. 

^In 1598, if not before, the Dutch were 

making voyages to Guiana, and by 1613 they are 

recorded in Spanish documents as having three 

25 or four settlements between the Orinoco and the 

Amazon. 

In 1621, upon the termination of the twelve 
years' truce between Spain and the Netherlands, 
a Company, called the West India Company, was 

30 formed under a Charter granted by the Dutch 
Government for the purpose of trade and coloni- 
zation in the Indies. At this date there were 
already Dutch settlers in Essequibo. The Com- 
pany at once established there an organized Colony , 

35 which was held and governed by Companies under 
successive Charters until the year 1791. 

Between 1621 and 1648, during the Thirty 
Years' War, the Dutch commanded the whole of 
the coast of Guiana and as far as Trinidad. 

40 The Colonial Government of the Company was 
seated at Fort Kijk-over-al, situated on an island 
in the mouth of the River Massaruni, at the head 
of the estuary of the Essequibo. 

The Dutch were allied with the Indians against 

45 the Spaniards of Santo Thom6 and Trinidad. In 
1629 and again in 1637 they sacked the settle- 
ment of Santo Thom6, and in the latter year they 



The Spaniards. 



The Dutch. 



West India Company. 



E.sse(|iiibo Settlement. 
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also raided the Island of Trinidad and burnt the 
Spanish settlements there. 

They are mentioned in Spanish documents of 
1637 and 1638, as settled in the Rivers Amakuru, 
Essequibo, and Berbice. 5 

During the whole of this period they were 
mastei's of the sea in the neighbourhood of the 
mouths of the Orinoco. 

The Dutch also carried on a large trade in 
annatto dye. This was obtained from the 10 
Indians, with whom the Dutch can be shown 
by Spanish documents to have been in alliance 
and friendship during this period. 



Treaty of Munster 



Poinerooii Settlement. 



Dutch Tosts. 



In 1648 the Thirty Years' War was terminated 
by the peace of Westphalia, and the States- 15 
General obtained from Spain, by a special Treaty 
at Miinater, the final recognition of the indepen- 
dence of the ^Netherlands, and were confirmed in 
the possession of all the lordships, fortresses, 
commerce, and country which they then held, 20 
as well as the places which they should thereafter 
acquire without infraction of the Treaty. 

After the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Munster, great extensions of their possessions in 
Guiana were made by the Dutch. In 1658, 25 
as an addition to their plantations in the 
Essequibo, the Pomeroon was settled upon a 
large scale by a numerous body of colonists. 
A' fort was built and called Nova Zeelandia, the 
settlement township being called New Middel- 30 
burg. There was also a fort on the Moruka. 
When the whole Colony, including Pomeroon and 
Essequibo, was occupied for a short time in 1666 
by British forces, the British are stated to have 
thereby come into possession of no fewer than 35 
1,200 negro slaves who were employed upon the 
Dutch plantations. 

A new expedition was sent out by the 
Dutch in 1686, and the Pomeroon was put under 
a separate Governor; but this new settlement 40 
was in 1689 destroyed by the Prench, who were 
then at war with both Dutch and Spaniards, and 
had in 1684 destroyed Santo Thom6. 

The Essequibo Government thenceforward con- 
tinued to control the district of the Pomeroon, 45 
and of the rivers and creeks connected with it, 
including the Barima. Servants of the Company 
were residing in Barima and in Pomeroon in the 
year 1683 ; and after the destruction in 1689 of 
[1056] E 
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the settlement in Pomeroon, the Dutch retained 

a Post in the district. That Post existed con- 
tinuously from 1684 to 1858, when the system of 

Posts was abolished under the British Govern- 
5 ment. It was situated sometimes on the River 

Pomeroon itself and sometimes on one or other 

of the neighbouring creeks, Wakepo and Moruka. 

It commanded the means of access to the Waini 

and Barima districts, which were commercially 
10 and politically controlled by the Postholder. 

Besides their enterprise upon the coast, the 

Dutch had also before the end of the seventeenth 

century penetrated far into the interior. Negro 

traders were employed by the Company to travel 
15 among the Indians and obtain by barter the 

products of the country. In 1683 and onwards 

these traders are mentioned as periodically 

visiting the Pariacot Savannah, and as using 

the name of the Dutch Government to put an 
20 end to native wars on the Cuyuni, which hin- 
dered commerce. The archives of the Dutch 

"West India Company show that in 1703 they 

had a Post in the savannah up the Cuyuni, at 

a distance of six weeks' sail from the fort 
25 (Kijkoveral). 

During all this time the Spaniards had not S]){un"s]i Missions. 

extended their possessions beyond the immediate 

confines of Santo Thom6. That settlement even 

as late as 1720 consisted, according to an official 
30 Spanish account, only of " twenty or twenty-five 

houses, occupied by as many inhabitants, deprived 

of all human assistance, and with no means what- 
ever to clear the dense forest which surrounded 

the place.'* 
35 In 1724, however, the Catalonian Capuchins 

commenced to found Missions in the country 

to the south of Santo Thom6. In the course of 

the next seventy years these Missions were 

extended on to the Pariacot Savannah. They 
40 never reached the forest region or the valley of 

the Cuyuni. In these Missions the Indians were 

gathered together and employed in cattle farm- 
ing. Over the forest country and the Indians 

therein the missionaries exercised no control 
45 whatever. On the contrary, the Missions were 

frequently raided and destroyed by the Carib 

Indians of that region. 

Out of these raids by the Caribs arose an 

incident of some importance. In 1758 the 
50 Spanish authorities, alleging that the Post- 
holder at the Dutch Post in Cuyuni was in league 
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with the Carib raiders, sent a secret expedition, 
which surprised and destroyed the Post. It then 
retreated as rapidly as possible, and the 
Dutch, ha vine: formally remonstrated to the 
Court of Spain against the attack, re-established 5 
a Post in the river. 

The Spaniards never exercised dominion on the 
Cuyuni ; they never utilized the resources nor 
controlled the inhabitants of its valley in any way. 
Nor did they exercise any dominion or control in 10 
the Massaruni or Essequibo. 

Although the Dutch maintained a Post on the 
Upper Essequibo, called the Post Arinda, from 
1737 almost to the end of the century, yet in 
1770 the heads of the Spanish Missions stated in 15 
a Spanish official inquiry that the Post Arinda 
had never been heard of by them, and that the 
Upper Essequibo was far beyond the reach of 
themselves or their Indians. 

1 )iitch Occupation and Coiitn)!. In sharp contrast to the policy of the Spaniards, 20 

whose influence was not pushed beyond the 
region actually occupied by the Missions, was 
the policy of the Dutch of Essequibo. Beyond 
the lands actually planted by agriculturists, the 
Dutch were, by their use and enjoyment of its 25 
resources, and by their exercise of political con- 
trol, in possession of all the territory now claimed 
by Great Britain. 

The Dutch Posts were maintained on the 
Essequibo and Cuyuni, and in the district of jjq 
the coast rivers, at Pomeroon or Moruka. The 
timber in the forests of Massaruni, Cuyuni, and 
Waini was granted out by the Government for 
felling, and mines were opened and worked in the 
range called the Blauwenberg, to the north of the 35 
Cuyuni. 

In addition to these indications of actual 
possession, the Dutch throughout the period 
of their occupation were continually increasing 
their political control. 40 

The Indians of the outlying districts were in 
alliance with them throughout the whole region 
from the Essequibo to Barima, and acted under 
them on many occasions against revolting or 
absconding negroes. Their Chiefs received badges 45 
and insignia as tokens that they were recognized 
by the Government. 

By means of the Post at Moruka, the 
entry of traders into the Barima and Waini 
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districts was controlled, and those guilty of 

outragjes upon the Indians, or of slave-trading 

contrary to the laws of the Company, even 

though not belonging to the Colony of Essequibo, 
5 were arrested and punished. 

The Spaniards were well aware of the relations 

subsisting between the Indians and the Dutch. In 

1755 Don Eugenio Alvarado reported that " as a 

rule the Dutch Colonies have a kind of alliance 
10 with the many savage tribes of Indians living in 

the forests which run from north to south, and 

separate the Province of Guiana from the Dutch 

settlements ;" and in 1790 Don Antonio Lopez 

de la Puente reported that any attempt by the 
15 Spaniards in the direction of the sources of the 

Essequibo woald be communicated to the Dutch 

by the Caribs allied to them and so prevented. 

In 1764 the settlement of Santo Thom6 was ,si)ani8li Fiontiei 

moved to Angostura, on the Orinoco, above the 
20 mouth of the Caroni. The forts, however, re- 
mained at the old site, which was treated as the 

effective frontier of the Spanish possessions. 
In 1769 the Government ordered the removal 

of the four villages Unata, Uyacoa, Tiparua, 
25 and Piacoa which were situated below that point, 

and thereafter followed the policy of leaving that 

district in a state of abandonment. 

In a scheme of Governor Marmion of 1788 

for the settlement and fortification of the frontiers 
30 of Guayana, it was proposed to abandon the 

country on the south bank of the Orinoco for 

20 leagues upward from Point Barima, and to 

commence drawing the line to be effectively held 

from the Creek of Curucima, or the point of the 
35 chain in the great arm of the Imataka Mountains, 

and thence following those mountains to the 

Cuyuni. 

The Spaniards from time to time conducted 
raiding expeditions down the coast; on one 

4Q or two occasions they raided the property 
of Dutchmen settled in Barima, and Spanish 
vessels several times arrested Dutch fishing- 
vessels in the Orinoco on charges of smug- 
gling. On another occasion some Spanish 

45 priests accompanied by officers came as 
far as the post of Moruka, and took away 
Indians alleged to have deserted from the 
Spanish Missions. But on investigation, in 
consequence of complaints by the Dutch, it 
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was found that the commissions of the officers 
had not authorized them to go beyond the mouth 
of the Orinoco. These were the only acts done 
by the Spaniards between the Imataka Moun- 
tains and the sea. They never established any 
control over either the country or its inhabitants. 



British Oecupatioii and Control. 



In 1781 the Dutch Colony of Essequibo was 
occupied by the British, who were, however, 
expelled by the Prench in the following year. 
In 1783 the French restored the Colony to the 10 
Dutch. 

In 1796 it was again occupied by the British, 
who restored it at the peace of Amiens. Upon 
the renewal of the war they at once occupied it 
again, and it was formally ceded to them after 15 
the general pacification in 1814. Tliey have 
remained in possession of it ever since. 

The British from the first maintained posses- 
sion and control of the country as far as the 
mouth of the Orinoco. In 1797 it was reported 20 
to the Spaniards that they had apportioned all 
the lands as far as Barima. The land upon the 
coast was actually under plantation as far as the 
Moruka, and the policy of maintaining an alliance 
with the Indians and of protecting them from 25 
outrage and wrong either at the hands of 
Europeans or of one another was continued. 

In addition to the Postholders new officers 
called Protectors of Indians were appointed for 
this purpose. 30 

In 1838 Superintendents of Rivers and Creeks 
were created. These officers made periodical 
circuits through the territory as far as and 
including Barima, and journals are extant, 
showing that they exercised the functions of 35 
Magistrates throughout the whole of this district. 
The Indians were everywhere under captains 
appointed or recognized by the Government. 



Venezuelan Revolt. 



The Spanish Colonists who occupied the terri- 
tory which is now Venezuela, Equador, and 40 
Colombia, declared their independence of Spain in 
1810, and the war of independence extended for a 
time into the Orinoco district. At this time, and 
up to the year 1816, as may be seen by the Table 
of Missions in the Appendix, the savannah land 45 
between the Orinoco and the Yuruari was still 
in part occupied by the Capuchin Missions. 
[1056] F 
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In May 1817, however, the rehel troops collected 
the missionaries at Caruachi, and then massacred 
them. The General in command had intended 
to take the missionaries to Tupuquen and 
3 Tumeremo, which were described as the outer- 
most in the Eastern district. 

The natural consequence of this action was the 
rapid decay of the Mission villages, and the 
territory relapsed into a state of barbarism. 

10 In 1840 Mr. R. H. Schomburgk was employed Schomburgk Line. 

by the British Government to survey the boun- 

daries of British Guiana. He laid down a line 

which commenced at the mouth of the Amakuru, 

followed that river to its source in the Imataka 
15 Mountains, thence followed the crest of that 

ridge to the sources of the Acarabisi Creek, and 

descended that creek to the Cuyuni, which it 

followed to its source in Mount Roraima. 

This line, which is clearly defined in his 
20 reports and shown on two of the original maps 

drawn by him, possesses advantages in point 

of physical features, but would have given to 

Venezuela a large tract of territory north and 

west of the Cuyuni which was never occupied 
25 by the Spanish Missions, which was, on the other 

hand, formally claimed by the Dutch, and to 

which Great Britain is now entitled as part of 

British Guiana. 

In 1841 negotiations were commenced between 
30 Great Britain and Venezuela for a settlement of 

the boundary, and it became evident that a great 

divergence of views existed as to its proper 

position. An offer of considerable concessions 

by Lord Aberdeen received no answer from the 
35 Venezuelan Government. 

From 1850 to 1886 the British Government, in 

consequence of an arrangement made with Vene- 
zuela in the former year, discouraged settlement 

in the disputed territory; but, in 1886, the 
40 Venezuelan Government having ceased to observe 

thi: arrangement, Her Majesty's Government 

declared itself no longer bound by it. At the 

present time the officials of Great Britain and 

Venezuela respectively occupy stations up to the 
45 Schomburgk line on each side. 

It will be found that the following conclusions 
are established by the accompanying Case : — 
1. That prior to 1796 the Dutch, and, since 
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that date, the British, have heen in possession of 
all the territory now in dispute. 

2. That from early in the eighteenth century 
down to the present time, the Dutch and their 
successors, the British, have had political control 5 
over all the territory now in dispute. 

3. That neither the Spaniards nor the Vene- 
zuelans ever had possession of any of the territory 
in dispute, 

4. That neither the Spaniards nor the Vene- 10 
zuelans ever exercised any political control over 
the territory now in dispute. 

5. That by the recognized principles of inter- 
national law. Great Britain is entitled to a 
territory far more extensive than that which she 15 
is at present claiming. 
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CHAPTER II. 



HISTORICAL SYNOPSIS. 

THIS chapter deals with the history of occupa- 
tion and settlement in Guiana, embracing not 
5 only the foundation of towns and villages and 
the laying out of plantations, but also the 
establishment of outposts and the enjoyment of 
the natural resources of the country. 



The first navigator who sighted the coast of 

10 Guiana was a Spaniard (either Alonso de Ojeda 
in 1499, or Vincente Yanez Pinzon in 1500), 
but no attempt to land was then made, with 
the exception of an unsuccessful effort by Pinzon 
in the neighbourhood of the Amazon. 

15 In 1531, however, Diego de Ordaz and Alonzo 
de Herrera, both Spaniards, navigated the channel 
of the Orinoco for some distance from the moutli ; 
but while they engaged in frequent hostilities 
with the natives — for the most part, apparently, 

20 upon the northern bank some way up the river — 
neither of them explored any of the territory 
now in dispute. 

In 1591 Antonio de Berrio came down the 
Meta from the New Kingdom of Grenada, and 

25 from the Meta descended the Orinoco to the 
mouth. His own description of his voyage is 
printed for the first time in the Appendix to this 
Case. Prom this it appears that he was unable 
to penetrate into the country upon the banks of 

30 the river until he reached Moriquiti, an Indian 
village on the south bank somewhere below the 
mouth of the Caroni. 



Discovery 



r, pp. 1-7. 

I, p. 8. 



fl593.) 
(1594.) 



Berrio's action gave the Spaniards their first 

footing in Guayana, and led to the settlement 

35 of Santo Thom6, which was for more than a 

century the only Spanish settlement south of the 

Orinoco. 

The site of the village where this settlement 
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Kevniis. A relation 
of the seconde voyage 
to Guiana, p. 15 (ed. 
1596). 



T, p. 16. 



(1597.) 



IIT, pp. 11,31. (1763.) 



I, p. 122. (1765.) 



Raleiirh's Discoverie 
of Guiana, p. 33 
(ed. 1696). 



I, p. 14. 
I, p. 15. 



(1596.) 
(1597.) 



I, pp. 16, I 7. (1597.) 



was made was visited in 1595 or 1596 by Key mis, 
who described it as a "raneeria of some twentie 
or thirtie houses " at the mouth of the " Caroli/' 
and a Report from Trinidad by Domingo de 
Vera in 1597 mentions Santo Thom^, as the 5 
town established at the entrance of Guayana. 

In the seventeenth century the town was 
situated some few leagues lower down the 
Orinoco at a spot which was known in more 
modern days as the site of Vieja Guayana. It 10 
was in 1764 again removed to Angostura, 
above the mouth of the Caroni, In that situation 
it remained, and is now known as Ciudad 
Bolivar. 

The Spaniards under Berrio were wholly unable 15 
to get further into the interior. Raleigh, writing 
of 1595, says Berrio *'(lare not send any of 
his soldiers any farther into the land than 
to Carapana, which he calleth the port of 
Guiana." Large reinforcements anived from 20 
Spain under Domingo de Vera in 1596, so 
that Berrio had at his disposal some 470 men, 
and was able at once to send an expedition in the 
supposed direction of £1 Dorado. But the column 
was cut off by the Indians with the loss of over 26 
350 men, and famine and pestilence decimated 
those who remained at Santo Thom6. 



In 1581 the Dutch had formally renounced 
the sovereignty of Spain, and the war then 
raging between the two countries continued till 30 
1648, with an interval of partial truce from 1609 
till 1621. 



Cabeliaii's Voyage. 



1, pp. 18-22. (1599.) 



I, p. 20. 



In 1598 the Dutchman Cabeliau arrived on 
the Coast of Guiana, and according to his 
account proceeded up the Orinoco as far as Santo 35 
Thom6. He describes the River Orinoco and 
all the coast as far as the River Maranon, or 
Amazon, as still unconquered, and states that 
(1599.) the Caribs were able to resist incursions by the 

Spaniards. 40 

Cabeliau traded with the Spaniards in Santo 

Thomd, and with the natives in Orinoco, 

J, pp, 19. 20. (1599.) Barima, and Amakuru,but did not visit Essequibo, 

because there was not much to be got there. 
He mentions no Spaniards till he reaches the 45 
Orinoco. 

Cabeliau's voyage was very shortly followed 
by the voyages of many other Dutchmen. 
[1056J G 
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By the truce of 1609 the Dutch were precluded 
from trading to places, towns, ports, and havens 
held hy the King of Spain : on the other hand, 
Spain recognized the right of the Dutch to trade 
5 in the countries of all other Princes, Potentates, 
and peoples, who were willing to trade with 
them, without any hindrance from the King of 
Spain, his officers, suhjects, or dependents ; and 
by a secret Article it was provided that this 
10 right should be understood to include the 
Indies. 

In 1613 there is evidence from Spanish Dutcli Settlements. 

sources that the Dutch were settled at various 

points upon the coast between the Orinoco 
15 and the Amazon. In that year the Spaniards 

surprised and destroyed one of their Settle- 
ments upon the River Corentin ; and in a 

Minute upon one of the letters announcing this 

achievement it is said, " It would be well to free I, p. 36. (16U.) 

20 our coasts of them entirely, for from the River of 

Maranon (Amazon) to the Orinoco there are 

three or four more of their settlements, and their 

plantations are very considerable. They have 

possessed themselves of the mouths of these two 
25 rivers, and are making themselves masters of the 

produce and possessions of the natives." So the 

parish priest and vicar of the Island of Trinidad 

in a letter of the 30th June, 1614, stated that r, pp. 37, 38. (KJU.) 

he had been informed for certain that from the 
30 river called Guayapoco as far as the Orinoco, 

a distance of 200 leagues, there were four 

Flemish settlements. In 1614 the Dutch I, p. 37. (1614.) 

invested the Island of Trinidad in conjunction 

with the Caribs. Reinforcements and ammu- 
36 nition were sent from Spain with a view to l, }>. 38. (IGU.) 

protecting that island, which was in imminent 

danger. 

Towards the end of that year a Dutchman 

named Claessen, who had founded a settlement 
40 on the River Wiapoco, petitioned the States- I, pp. 41, 42. (1()15.) 

General to establish a new colony in the 

ports of the West Indies. In 1615 there was I, pp. 40-42. (1615.) 

presented to the King of Spain a report and a 

map showing the places between the Amazon 
45 and the Island of Margarita, where it was 

believed that the Dutch intended to settle. 

From this report it was brought to his know- I, p. 41. (161.5.) 

ledge that the Dutch had navigated the Orinoco 

as far as its junction with the River Caroni, and 

the Wiapoco as far as its third fall ; that they 
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I, p. 169. 



(1669.) 



Santo Thom6. 



1, pp. 49-5(5. (1621.^ 



Raleigh's Disco^eria 
of Guiana, p. 33. 



1, p. 35. 
1, p. 50. 



(1614.) 
(1621.) 



Simmrs Noticias, 

Historialrs, &c., 

Part I, lib. VII, 

C-. 30, p. 6(vt (ed. 1627). 



F, pp. 49-53. (1621.) 



I, p. 50. 



(1621.) 



I, p. 52. 



(16-21.) 



had spent large sums of money in colonial enter- 
prises, and that the question of putting the 
commerce of Guiana directly under the control 
of tlie States- Greneral was being urged upon the 
Dutch authorities. 6 

It is stated by Scott in his description of Guiana 
that in 1616 the Dutch Captain Groenewegel 
dispatched a small fleet to Guiana, settled 
the Essequibo, and built Port Kijkoveral 
"on a small island 30 leagues up the River 10 
Disseekeeb, which looked into two great 
branches of that famous river " ; and that he was 
the first to open up the interior of Guiana to 
trade and settlement, living on friendly terms 
both with the natives and with the foreigners, 16 
especially English traders, in the West India 
Islands. The date of the actual foundation of 
the Dutch Colony on the Essequibo is however 
somewhat uncertain. 
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In 1618 a second expedition of 500 men under 
Sir Walter Raleigh ascended the Orinoco and 
destroyed the Spanish town of Santo Thom6 ; he 
did not remain to hold it, though his incursion 
left the inhabitants practically defenceless. 

At this period the Spaniards were definitely 
excluded from the coast to the eastward of the ^"^ 
Orinoco. This appears to have been frequented 
by them for trading purposes at the close 
of the sixteenth centurv ; but after the advent 
of the English in 1595 and of the Dutch in 
(at the latest) 1598, and the succeeding years, 
it became more and more inaccessible to 
them. The English and Dutch allied them- 
selves with the Carib Indians against the 
Spaniards ; and after the sack of Santo Thom6 
by Raleigh in 1618 the Arawaks, till then the ^^ 
friends of the Spaniards, also turned apainst 
them. 

In consequence of these reverses, according 
to Padre Simon, the Settlement of Santo Thom6 
was, in 1619, on the point of being abandoned ^^ 
altogether, an event which was only prevented 
by the arrival of the new Governor \vitli 
some small reinforcements. Representations 
were at once made as to the defenceless state 
of the city, which had '^ nowhere to look for ^^ 
help on account of being so far distant from settled 
provinces, the nearest being Venezuela, distant 
120 leagues." No discovery or settlement, it was 
urged, could be carried out until the city was 
placed in a state of defence. 
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In 1619 Geronimo de Grades was sent from 
Santo Thom4 to reduce them to obedience, but, 
meeting with six ships of the English and 
Dutch in the Essequibo, he was taken prisoner, 
5 This was the last of the early Spanish voyages 
to the east of the Orinoco. Those who made 
them do not appear to have explored the 
country or done more than visit the mouths of 
the rivers. 



Simoirs Noticias, 
Historiales, &c. 
Part I, lio. VII, 
c. 30, p. 665 
(ed. 1627). 



2Q In 1621 , when the truce of 1609 between Spain 
and the Netherlands came to an end, the States- 
General granted a charter to a Company to be 
called the West India Company, conferring, as 
against all natives or inhabitants of the United 

jg Netherlands, a monopoly for 24 years of the 
trade with the countries (amongst others) of 
America and th« West Indies. By Article 2 the i, p. 46 
Company was authorized to make, in the name 
and by the authority of the States -General, con- 

20 tracts, leagues, and alliances with the princes and 
natives of the lands within its sphere of action, 
to build fortresses and strongholds, to appoint 
governors, soldiers, and officers of justice, and 
generally to establish colonies under the sove- 

25 reignty of the States-General. The general 
affairs of the Company at large were managed 
by an Assembly of Nineteen. There were 
separate Chambers for several provinces of the 
Netherlands under the control of Directors 

3Q representing the Shareholders in these provinces. 
These Chambers might, and frequently did, 
embark upon adventures of their own in which 
the Company at large had no pecuniary interest. 
The colonization of Essequibo was carried out by 

35 the Chamber of Zeeland acting separately in 
this way. 



Dutch West India (Jompauy. 



It is stated by Hartsinck that, at the date of 
the Charter, there was already a Dutch Colony 
established in Essequibo. His authority for this 

40 is a statement by the Zeeland Chamber, in a 
representation made by them in 1751, in support 
of a claim to exclusive trade with Essequibo, that 
the Colony on the Essequibo had been already 
frequented by the Zeelanders at the time of the 

45 granting of the Charter in 1621. It is clear that, 
within a few years after that date, an organized 
colony under the West India Company was in 
existence on that river. In the proceedings 
of the Zeeland Chamber under date of the 



I, pp. 44-47. (1621.) 



(I(i21.) 



Dutch Settlements. 



Hartsinck Beschryvint; 
van Guiana, Vol. I 
(ed. 1770), p. 234. 
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I, p. 62. 



I, p. 63. 



T p. 64. 



I, p. 130. 



(1644.) 



I, p. 84. 



I, p. 99. (1638.) 

I, pp. 115, 117. (1638.) 



1, p. 65. 



I, pp. 70, 71. (1631.) 

De Laet Historie: von 
de: West Indische 
Compas^nie, 
pp. 165, 166. 

I, p. 73. (1633.) 

I, p. 75. (1635, 1637.) 



I, pp. 88, 91, 93. (1637. ) 
J, p. 110. (1637.) 

I, pp. 115, 124. (1638.) 



I, p. 126. 



(1626.) 10th December, 1626, it Tras resolved " to allow 
Jacob Canyn to come home from Isekepe, in 
accordance with his request, and to fill up his 
place with another." On the 17th December, 

(1626.) 1626, Johannes Beverlander was " taken into the 5 
service of the Company for three years, to lie in 
the river of Isekepe together with Jan Adriaenss 
van der Goes/' On the 22nd April, 1627, 
in granting to Abraham van Pere liberty to 
found a private colony and a fort in the River 10 
Berbice, tlie Zeeland Chamber expressly forbade 

(1627.) his colonists " to come into the River Essequibo 
nor into any other rivers where the Company, 
whether of this or of other Chambers, has its 
colonists or folk." 16 

The seat of Government was at Kijk-over-al. 
The first contemporary mention of this fort 
under this name is in the proceedings of the 
Zeeland Chamber of the 5th May, 1644. But 
the Eort Essequibo is mentioned as early as 1637 20 
in a letter to the West India Company by Jacques 

(1637.) Ousiel, late Public Advocate and Secretary of 
Tobago ; and in the Spanish documents relating 
the burning of Santo Thom^ in 1637 it is stated 
that the Dutch, having carried off the Blessed 25 
Sacrament from the church at that town, kept it 
guarded in their fort at Macarouni (Massaruni), or, 
as other documents have it, their fort at Essequibo. 

(1628.) In 1628 assistants were engaged "to lie on the 

Wild Coast " — ^a name by which the coast 30 
between the Essequibo and the Orinoco had 
become well known. 

In 1629 the English and Dutch, under the com- 
mand of Adrian Jansz Pater, attacked and de- 
stroyed Santo Thom^, and afterwards fortified 35 
themselves in the branches and creeks of the 
River Orinoco. 

In the sailing regulations first issued in 1632, 
and renewed in 1633, 1635, and 1637, the States- 
General specifically mentioned the Orinoco as the 40 
limit to westward only of which unchartered 
vessels could sail without infringing the monopoly 
of the Company; and there is evidence from 
Spanish sources that in 1637 the Dutch were 
settled in the mouths of the Amakuru, Essequibo, 45 
and Berbice, from which in that year they again 
attacked, and burned Santo Thom4, and raided 

(1638.) Trinidad. In 1638 it was reported to the King 
of Spain that the Dutch were seeking favourable 
sites for the foundation of new settlements ; that 
[1056] H 
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they had access to all the ports of the mainland ; 
and that they traded Tnth the Indians of the 
Orinoco, and were in close alliance with the 
Carihs. 



6 Nine years later the Charter of the Company 
was further renewed for a period of twenty-five i, p. 132. 
years from the 1st January, 1647. 



Charter Eenewed. 



(1647.) 



The Treaty of Miinster, signed on the 30th 
January, 1648, by which the independence 

10 of the Ts^etherlands was finally recognized, 
provided that the navigation and trade to the 
East and West Indies should be maintained 
pursuant to and in conformity with the Charters 
granted or to be granted in that behalf; 

15 and all Potentates, nations, and peoples were to 
be included in the Treaty with whom the States- 
General or the East and West India Companies 
in their name, within the limits of their Charters, 
were in friendship and alliance. The King of 

20 Spain and the States-General were respectively 
to remain in possession and enjoyment of such 
lordships, towns, castles, fortresses, commerce, 
and country in the East and West Indies and 
Brazil and on the coasts of Asia, Africa, and 

25 America as they then respectively held and 
possessed. In this description were specially 
included the places which the Portuguese had taken 
from the States-General since the year 1641, as 
well as all places which the States-General should 

30 thereafter come to conquer and possess without 
infraction of the Treaty. 

With reference to the mention of places 
taken by the Portuguese from the Dutch since 
1641, it should be remembered that in that year 

36 the Portuguese had severed themselves from the 
Crown of Spain, and were, at the date of the 
Treaty of Munster, regarded by the King of 
Spain as rebels. The object of this provision was 
that the Dutch should be at liberty to recapture 

40 from the Portuguese all places which the latter 
had acquired at their expense during the Por- 
tuguese rebellion. 

On the 10th August in the same year the 
States-General again issued trading regulations 
45 more specific than any which had been previously 
published. By the first Article of these regula- 
tions unchartered vessels were forbidden to trade 



Treaty of Munster. 



T, p. 133. 



(1648.) 



I)ut<h Tradiii^r Keiriimtions. 



I, pp. 135, 136. (1648.) 
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on the Wild Coast, and the mouth of the Orinoco 
was again made the point at which the liberty to 
sail and trade granted to vessels other than those 
belonging to the Chartered Company was to 
commence : — that is to say, the whole of the coast 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon was treated 
as belonging to the West India Company. 



Dutch Colonization. 



_ In 1656 the Dutch were driven from Brazil 

by the Portuguese, and this seems to have had 
the effect of concentrating their efforts upon 10 
Guiana. On the 24jth December, 1657, a con- 

I, pp. 145, 146. (1657.) tract was entered into between the Zeeland 

Chamber of the West India Company and the 
three towns of Middelburg, Flushing, and Vere, 
by which the three towns undertook to plant 16 
Colonies on the Wild Coast between the first and 
tenth degrees under the supremacy of the States- 
General and the Company. These three towns 

I, pp. 144, 145. (1657.) acted in this adventure by a Committee, the 

Minutes of whose proceedings are extant. A 20 
Commissary was appointed to act under Aert 
Adriaensen, the Governor already in Essequibo, 
(1658.) air^jj in Februarv 1658 there is a record of the 
colonists having sailed for Guiana. . 

It was provided in the contract between 26 
the three cities containing the terms of their 
partnership in this adventure that a slave- 
ship should forthwith be fitted out for Africa 
as the supply of slave labour was found to be 
essential for the working of the Colony. 30 



I, p. 146. 



I, p. 146. 



(1658.) 



I, p. 145. 



(1657.) 



Poineroon Settlement. 



1, p. 146. 



I, p. 148. 



I, p. 147. 



I, p. 148. 



In August 1658 news was received of the safe 

(1658.) arrival of the colonists. A new settlement was 
at once made in the River Pomeroon, upon which 
the town of New Middelburg was founded, with a 
fort a few miles higher up, to which the name 35 
of Nova Zeelandia was given. The earliest 
mention of New Middelburg occurs in a Minute 
of the proceedings of the Committee of the three 

(1659.) cities on the 2nd January, 1659. At that meeting 

there was read a letterfromthe Commandeur, dated 40 
at New Middelburg, the 15th September, 1658. 

( 1 658.) In the same year, 1658, Amsterdam proposed to 
colonize a part of the Wild Coast. The Zeeland 

(1658.) Chamber protested, claiming the exclusive right 

to the entire Wild Coast. 45 

The Settlement of New Middelburg on the 
Pomeroon became at once very prosperous. 
Byam, the Governor of the then English Colony 
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I, p. 167. 



I, p. ISO. 



20 



I, p. 153, 



at Surinam, writing about 1669, says that h p- 167. 
" Bowroom and Maroco, alias New Zealand," was 
"a most flourishing Colony," " the greatest of all 
they (the Dutch) ever had in America." He 
5 adds that when the English, after having 
temporarily made themselves masters in 1665 of 
"all the great Province of New Zealand and 
Desseceub," were in their turn obliged to sur- 
render to a Dutch relieving force from Berbice, 

10 they were forced to surrender 1,200 slaves 
which they had taken. A Spanish manuscript, 
without date, but obviously referable to this 
period, says : " On the Kiver Paumaron is the 
Settlement of New Zalandia, which is of con- 

15 siderable size, and rich in produce, and the best 
trading establishment which they (the Dutch) 
have on the whole coast ; consequently they 
guard it very carefully, for it is very near the 
B;iver Orinoco, where your Majesty's garrison of 
Guayana is placed;" and a Spanish document, 
dated at Guayana, 1662, states that the foreigners 
held at their disposal all the natives of the coast 
to windward. 

In 1665 the Englisli captured the Colony, 

23 storming the Dutch fort of Moruka. The extent 
and importance of the settlement was such that 
possession of it was regarded as carrying with it 
the country right up to the Orinoco. Major 
Scott, the Commander of the English forces, 
in his " Description of Guayana," says, *' This 
yeare the English could boast of the possession 
of all that part of Guiana abutting on the 
Atlantik Ocean from Cayan on the south-east to 
Oronoque on the north-west (except a smal 

^3 Colony on the River Berbishees), which is noe less 
than 600 English miles." 

In 1666 the Colony was recaptured by the i, p. 170. 
Dutch; but the settlement on the Pomeroon 
remained neglected for some time. Essequibo, 

40 however, continued prosperous. On the 26th 
August, 1669, it was reported to the Zeeland 
Chamber that a ship had arrived " with 50,000 
or 60,000 lbs. of sugar, and 20,000 lbs. of 
letter-wood, which had been made and cut in 

45 Essequibo by the Company's negroes." 



(1669 ?) 



(1669 ?) 



(1662.; 



I, p. 170. 
I, p. 166. 



(1669.) 
(1667.) 
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I, p. 170. 



(1669.) 



Essequibo. 



I, p. 171. 



(1669.) 



In 1674 a new Chartered Company was formed 
with the same rights and limits as those possessed 
by the former Dutch Company. Pomeroon and 



New Dutch Chartered Company . 



I, pp. 173-175. (1674.) 
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I, p. 174. 



(1674.) Essequibo are specifically mentioned in the 
grant. Under this Cliarter the Central Council 
consisted of ten instead of nineteen members. 



Extent of Dutch Settlement. 



I, pp. 176-178. (1676.) 



I, p. 179. 



(1676.) 



p. 177. 



(1676.) 



I, p. 187. 



(1684.) 



I, p. 188. 



(1685.) 



I pp. 181, 182. (1679.) 
I, p. 187. (1684.) 

I, pp. 192, 193. (1686.) 



I, p. 199. 


(1686.) 


1. p. 203. 


(1687.) 


I, p. 208. 


(1688.) 


L p. 210. 


(1689 ) 



I, p. 211. 



(1689.) 



I, p. 185. 



(1681.) 



I, pp. 212, 213. (1694.) 



Two years afterwards the Spanish Council 
of War of the Indies brought forward the 5 
^question of the Dutch colonies on the coast 
of Guiana, and suggested a remonstrance with 
the States- General on the ground that they 
were establishing new settlements in the Indies 
without informing the King of Spain, but it was 10 
resolved that to bring such a complaint before 
the States-General of the United Provinces was 
not advisable. It is to be noted that the attention 
of the Council was called to the fact that the 
Dutch at that time held the chief portion of the 16 
coast of Guiana from Trinidad to tho River 
Amazon, and liad settlements in Berbice, Esse- 
quibo, and Surinam. 

In 1684 Santo Thome was sacked by the French 
and Caribs, and when the Spaniards reoccupied 20 
it, the Commandeur of Essequibo reported that 
they had " resumed possession of Oronoque," the 
name given to the portion of the Orinoco district 
under Spanish control, and that the Caribs were 
flying to Barima, Waini, and Amakuru. 25 

As early as 1679 a Postholder had been 
stationed on the Pomeroon, and in 1686 the 
Central Council of the West India Company 
resolved to recolonize that station, and a Com- 
mandeur of the name of de Jonge was appointed 30 
to govern that river independently of the 
Governor of Essequibo. De Jonge proceeded 
to the Pomeroon and commenced planting and 
cutting wood for a fort. In 1688 he had finished 
the fort, but in 1689 it was surprised and sacked 35 
by the Prench and was not re-established, though 
the Company retained a Post in the river. 

With regard to the settlement in the district 
of the River Essequibo itself, there is evidence, 
from 1681 onwards, that the area of actual 40 
plantation extended along the rivers Cuyuni, 
Massaruni, and Upper Essequibo. In 1681, an 
island in the mouth of the River Cuyuni was 
cleared and planted with cassava for the use of 
the garrison. On the 26th March, 1694, the 46 
Commandeur reports to the West India Company 
that he has '* again begun to make here a new 
plantation in the River Cuyuni above the fort." 

But the energies of the Dutch were not con- 
fined to the area of actual plantation. Hunting 
[1056] I 
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and fishing were carried on, and Posts established 

in various parts of the territory in question. 
The hunting and fishing were undertaken as a 

necessary part of the economy of the Colony, 
^ for the supply of animal food to the plantations 

which had been cleared from the jungle. In 16S1 

the Commandeur proposed sending a smack to I, p. 184. (1681.) 

the mouth of the Orinoco to salt manatees and 

turtle for the sustenance of the garrison, and he 
^^ reported that a canoe had gone to Amakuru to I, p. 186. (1681.) 

salt manatees and bush-hog's flesh. A supply of 

salt pork had been organized before this date from 

the Cuyuni ; for in 1683 the Commandeur sent a 

negro up that river to endeavour to establish 
1^ peace between Akawois and the Caribs " so as by T, p. 185. (1683.) 

this means to get hold of the bush-hog hunting 

there as formerly." In a letter of the 28th June, 

1680, the Commandeur, referring to the war 

between those tribes, had written, *^ Hereby the I, p. 183. (1680.) 

20 River Cuyuni, our provision chamber, is closed ; " 

and again in 1682 he wrote: "Since on i, p. 185. (1682.) 

account of the war between the Caribs and the 

Akawois the River Cuyuni no longer furnishes 

provisions, we have to make shift with the sea- 
25 side alone.'' In 1700 fishing is mentioned as t, p. 214. (1700.) 

being carried on off the Waini, but apparently 

without any great success in that year* 

As regards the Posts, their nature and func- Dutch Postholders. 

tions and their significance will be more fully 
30 treated in the next chapter. Por the moment 

all that will be attempted is to point out the 

times and places of their establishment. 

The system appears to have been in existence i, p. 175. (1674.) 

in 1674* when Postholders received payment for 
35 services upon the Essequibo. In 1679 the I, p. 181. (1679.) 

Commandeur, in view of the rumoured approach 

of Caribs from another part of the coast, 

felt it necessary to withdraw a travelling I, p. 182. (1679.) 

trader whom he had sent to Pomeroon, where 
40 the settlement destroyed by the English in 1665 

had not yet been re-established, and suggested 

to the Company that it " would not be a bad I, p. 182. (1679.) 

idea to build there a small house for two or three 

men, so that they may dwell permanently among 
45 the Indians and occupy that river." 

On the 25th December, 1683, the Com- i, p. i85. (1683.) 

mandeur writes "I have caused one of the 

Company's servants to reside in Barima, as much 

annatto and letter-wood is obtainable there, and 

this lies near to Pomeroon." On the 31st March, 
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T, p. 186. (1684.) 1684, he writes again, "I have caused a small 

station to be made in Barima, and Abraham 
Baudardt, who is there (meaning Pomeroon) 
as Postholder in place of Daniel Galle, shall 
occasionally visit those places and encourage 5 
the Caribs to trade." He continues : " I submit 
therefore, under correction, that it would not be 
inequitable for the Honourable West India Com- 
pany, to take possession of the River Barima, in 
order to acquire the trade aforesaid, and to com- 10 
mand the erection there of a permanent place 
for a Postholder." A Post was maintained 
either on the Pomeroon or on one of the two 
neighbouring creeks Wakepo and Moruka until 
the system of Posts was superseded under the 15 
British Government in the middle of the present 

I, p. 202. (1686.) century. There is also mentioned in 1686 an 

annatto store at a Carib village "above in 

1, J). 210. (1699.) Massaruni," and in 1699 a dye store in the 

Cuyuni is referred to. 20 

VII ]). 149. (1691.) The first muster-roll of the Company's servants 

which has been preserved, viz., for the year 1691, 
includes the names of the Postholders at Pomeroon 
and Demerara. The muster-roll for the year 1703 

VII, J). 153. (1703.) includes, in addition to the Postholders in the 26 

"Rivers Demerara, Mahaicony, and the Pomeroon, 
the name of the Postholder in Cuyuni " up in the 
savannah six weeks by water." The position so 
described is clearly verj'^ distant, the savannah 
referred to being the Pariacot Savannah. The 30 
approximate site, which cannot have been lower 
than the junction of the Turuari with the Uruan, 

Atlas, p. 1. jg marked on the Map in the Atlas, p. 1. 

The Post in the Pomeroon is described in the 
same roll as lying from the fort four days* sail 35 
by sea. 

Similar lists occur over a period of seventy 
years, showing that Postholders were at diflFerent 
periods stationed at different places a considerable 
distance up the Essequibo, at more than one place 40 
on the Cuyuni, and in Pomeroon and Moruka. 

I, pp. 222-224. (1701.) In 1701, in view of the approach of war, the 

colony was organized for defensive purposes, 
according to districts. In the regulations issued 
for this purpose by the Court of Policy, Com- 45 
missaries were appointed to make rounds of the 

I, p. 223. (1701.) plantations *'and to give instructions to the new 

planters, to wit, those dwelling in Maseroene." 

I, p. 228. (1704.) In 1704, the plantation Poelwijk was moved 

to a position above the falls in Massaruni. The 
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site can be identified by means of the map of 
1748 by Storm van 's Gravesande, on which it is 
numbered 46. 

In 1709 and 1712 the Dutch Post at Wakepo 
6 (Pomeroon) was attacked by the French and 
Spaniards, but was successfully defended by the 
garrison with the help of Indians. 

At the time of the Treaty of Utrecht (1714) 
the Dutch had established themselves as the 

10 masters of a great part of Guiana, from various 
positions on the coast as far as Barima, to the 
Pariacot Savannah beyond the River Cuyuni in 
the interior of the country, and they were 
already opening up the higher reaches of 

15 the Essequibo. Their plantations and settle- 
ments lined the banks of the Essequibo, 
Massaruni, and Cuyuni for some distance 
from the junction of the three rivers. They had 
established frieadly relations with the Indian 

20 tribes of the interior, who looked to them as their 
arbiters in tribal disputes, and offered them 
assistance in time of hostile attack. 



Atlas, p. 17. 

I, p. 233. 
I, p. 235. 



(1709.) 
(1713.) 



Dutch Guiana in 1714. 



I, p. 245. 



(1714.) 



On the other hand, the Spanish records up to 
this period show that there had not beeu any 

26 development whatever of the Spanish occupation 
to the south of the Orinoco. 

In 1690 a despatch by Don Sebastian de 
Rotela, Governor of Trinidad, throws light upon 
the state of the so-called City of Santo Thom6 at 

30 that date. lie went to Santo Thome for the 
purpose of putting in force a decree bestowing 
liberty upon Indian slaves, and he reports that 
he found thirty-two such slaves "among the 
seven citizens, who, with some soldiers of the 

35 castle, form its population, and the free Indians 
of the villages of San Pedro de Mariguaca and 
Santa Maria Magdalena de Caucao, which are 
in the said territory of Guayana." 

The state of the province in 1720 io described 

40 in the Report of Don Jos6 Diguja, the Spanish 
Governor of Cumana. dated the 15th December, 
1 763, in the following words : — 

" In the year 1720, the Province of Guayana was a 
dependency of the Government of Trinidad, and with 
45 no other settlement than the fortress or town of 
Santo Thom^, situated on the banks of the River 
Usupamo, and contauiing only twenty or twenty-five 
houses, occupied by as many inhabitants, deprived of 



Condition at Spanish Settlement. 



T, p. 211. 



(1690.) 



I, p. 212. 



(1690.) 



Ill, pp. 1-52. (1763.) 
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in, p. 10. (1763.) all human assistance, and with no means whatever to clear 

the dense forests which surrounded the place, and which 
caused its climate to he unbearable, to which also the 
extreme scarcity of provisions contributed. For no other 
food could be obtained than the various fishes of the river, 5 
all unwholesome and apt to produce fevers, some game, 
and the produce of the siuall farms they were able to make 
near the town, from which they did not go far, on account 
of the known risk of being attacked by the Caribs, who 
occupied and overran the coimtry." 10 

Such was the extent of Spanish dominion in 
Guiana in 1 720, 

III, pp. 22, 68. (1761.) ^ ^®^' years later, about 1724, some Capuchin 

Fathers, aided hy the gift of 100 head of cattle, 
founded a Mission. Missions began to be estab- 15 
lished in the district immediately in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Santo Thom6. The extension of 
these Missions, their numbers and positions, will 
be considered later. 

Pro<rress of Dutch Colony To return to the history of the Dutch Colony 20 

after the Treaty of Utrecht, the Governor's 
residence was removed in 1718 from the fort 
Kijk-over-al to a residence called Het huis nablj 
(the house near by), situated at Cartabo on the 
point between the mouths of the Massaruni and 25 
the Cuyuni. In 1722 the officials of the Com- 
pany were making explorations in order to 
ascertain the nature of the soil in the interior 
with a view to plantations, and a Report by 

r, pp.252, 253. (1722.) Maurain Saincterre, an engineer of the Company, 30 

stated that the ground was even better above in 
the Rivers Essequibo, Massaruni, and Cuyuni 
than below, but that the rocks, falls, and islands 
had, up to that date, prevented Europeans from 
establishing sugar plantations there. He also 35 
reported that plantations might be established on 
the Rivers Demerara, Pomeroon, Waini, Barima, 

i, p. 258. (1723.) and in all the creeks thereabout. In 1723-24 

IT, p. 1. (1724 ) further plantations of coflFee and cassava were 

established in Cuyuni. 40 

J I, pp. 5, 6. (1726.) In 1726 the Dutch resolved to move the post at 

Wakepo to the River Moruka, and to erect a 
station there at a point which gave them the 
command of the route to the Orinoco by the 
inland waterwavs. 15 

11, p. 7. (1728.) A subsequent report in 1728 from the Post- 

holder at this station, to the effect that a vessel 
from Surinam had been seized by the Spaniards 
while fishing in the Orinoco, and that there was 
[1056] K 
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a great probability of war, led the Dutch to ll, p. 8. (1728.) 

reinforce that Post, to place beacons in order to 
give the alarm when necessary, and to issue 
orders to the Postholder to avoid giving the 
5 Spaniards any cause for annoyance, but, if 
attacked by them, to resist to the utmost. 

In 1730, there were coflPee plantations both II, p. 10. (1730.) 

above and below the falls in Cuyuni. Experi- 
ments were also made in the planting of cocoa 
10 and indigo. There was a plantation, in 1732, II, p. 15. (1732.) 

upon Batavia, an island in the Cuyuni, and, in 
1733, the Court of Policy reported that coffee II, p. 17. (1733.) 

and cocoa were being cultivated to the utmost 
extent that the number of slaves would permit. 

15 In March 1732 a Swedish captain with a Eumours of Swedis h Invasion. 

small vessel arrived in the River Essequibo. jj^ p jg, (1734.) 

After his departure a rumour reached the Colony 
to the effect that he would return to take 
possession of a tract of land in the River Barima 

20 which, it was reported, the King of Spain had 
presented to the late Elector of Bavaria, who had 
been Governor of the Spanish Netherlands, and 
who had in turn given it to the King of Sweden. 
Later in the same year a report reached the Hi. p. 81. fi7;J4.) 

26 Spanish Island of Trinidad that the Swedes were 
founding a settlement in the neighbouring island 
of Tobago. Alarmed by this report, the Spaniards 
sent to inquire into the facts, and, not being satis- 
fied with the result of their inquiries, dispatched 

3Q an officer up the Orinoco to Guayana to obtain in- 
formation. On his return he reported that he had 
learned from the Caribs of Barima that a number 
of white men had been seeking to establish them- 
selves at that point, and that a Carib Chief, with 

35 a large force, was established in the creek, who 
had received orders from the Dutch " not to show 
the Swedes a good place for their settlement, as they 
themselves would give them all they required." 
The King of Spain, on receiving this report, ill»p. 82. (1784.) 

40 directed the Governors of Cardcas and Margarita 
to take whatever steps they might consider neces- 
sary, but the Governor of Orinoco had, apparently, 
before receiving this order, written to the Jl, p. IH. (I7;u.j 

Governor of Essequibo a despatch, in which he 

45 suggested that the Dutch Governor should not 
tolerate the Swedes in their neighbourhood. 
The Governor of Essequibo reported to the West 
India Company that, should the Swedes try to ^^i' ^^ (17:M.) 

establish themselves between the Orinoco and the 
Colony of Essequibo on the territory of the 
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Company, he should be obliged to try to prevent 
it. 

In 1733 Don Carlos Sucr6 who had been 
appointed Governor of Orinoco in 1726, arrived in 
the Colony with special instructions to fortify the 
Island of Eaxardo. He attempted to close the 
passage of the Orinoco, but without success, 
the two vessels which he had intended to keep 
permanently there being unable to remain in the 
river owing'to desertion and want of provisions. 

In 1738, or a little later, a settlement of a 
novel kind was established in an island in the 
Cuyuni. A number of creole slaves having re- 
volted and betaken themselves to this island, a 
compromise was eflfected between them and the 16 
Government whereby it was arranged that they 
should continue to occupy the island under the 
Government, performing an amount of labour 
upon tlie plantations Avhich was regulated by the 
terms of the agreement. The existence of this 20 
community is frequently referred to in the 
documents belonging to later times, the inhabi- 
tants being known as the Company's " half- 
free Creoles.'* 

Between the years 1740 and 1744 an attempt ^^ 
was made by the Directors to establish a 
mining industry in the colony. A mining 
engineer of the name of Hildebrandt was 
engaged and sent out from Europe, and the 
journals in which he recorded his proceedings have ^^ 
been preserved. At the end of 1740 he began in 
the Massaruni district, and examined the strata 
between that river and the Essequibo. After- 
wards, he prospected in the Cuyuni district, 
and opened shafts both there and in the 35 
Massaruni district. In 1741, he undertook a 
more extended journey up the Cuyuni. He passed 
above " all the difficult falls " in that river 
and carefully examined the range called the 
Blauwenberg where, in 1742, he opened a copper 
mine which seems, from the entries in his 
journal between the 28th February and the 
2nd March, 1742, to have been about three 
days' journey up the river. The experiment 
seems, however, to have had no practical results 
from a commercial point of view. 
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Dutoli Plaiitatioijs. 



In 1743 the Dutch seat of Government w^as re- 
moved from Cartabo to Flag Island in the 
estuary of the Essequibo. A new fort and 
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Government buildings were built there and 

called Zeelandia (not of course to be confused 

with Nova Zeelandia that had existed at Pomeroon 

from 1657 to 1666). 
5 About this time there was a tendency to iv, pp. 183,184.(1777.) 

establish new plantations along the shores of the 

estuary, where the soil was more profitable than 

further up the three rivers. At the same time 

the right to the upper lands waR retained by 
10 sending thither old and decrepit slaves. An idea 

of the state of the plantations in the middle of 

the eighteenth century may be obtained from 

the Map oE Storm van 's Gravesande of 1748. -^^^**» P- ^'^• 

In that year the indigo plantation was put up II, p. 55. (174S.) 

15 for sale, but no bidders appearing, it was retained 

as a bread garden for the use of the Company : 

and this probably accounts for its omission from 

van *s Gravesande's Map. Atia?, p. 17. 

Land, however, continued to be taken up ,,., , ,, .^... 

. ^ VII, p iy:i (1745.) 

20 there. In 1745 a grant was made in Cuyuni ^.jj ^^r^ (nhis ) 
and another applied for in Massaruni, and in 1754 vji, j,. i96. (1757.) 
and 1757 grants were made in Massaruni. In II, p. 129. (1756.) 
1756 a colonist of the name of Couvreur is men- 
tioned as living on his plantation obviously some 

25 way up the M«issaruni. There was a transfer of 

land in Massaruni in 1759, and in Massaruni and 

Cuyuni in 1761. There was also a new grant in 

Cuyuni in 1761. 

Lower down, upon the estuary, on the west side 

30 not less than on tlie east, the area of plantation 

seems to have expanded very rapidly. In 1753 the li, p. 77. (1758.) 

Director-General reported that he foresaw 
that in a short time everything would have 
been granted, and there would be no more land 

35 remaining. 



In 1746 Ignatius Courthial applied to the Cour thiars R oad. 

Court of Policy for permission to cut a road n, p. 44. (1746.) 

through the wood in Cuyuni. This permission 

was granted, and it was stated by Courthial in a 
40 Petition in the year 1748 that he had made the 

road from the Orinoco to "the old fort'* II, p. 59. (1748.) 

(apparently Kijk-over-al), and thence to Berbice. 

In 1751, in the course of the controversy IT, p. 72. (1751.) 

between the Zeeland shareholders and the general 
45 body of the Dutch West India Company as to 

the administration of the Essequibo Colony, the 

former explicitly announced their intention to 

remain in possession of Essequibo, with all her 
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subject rivers, from the River Berbice down as 
fiar as the River of Orinoco. 



Coiulitiou of Dutch and Spanish Guiana 

contrasted. 



II, p. 10. (1730.) 

II, pp. 14, 15. (1731-32.) 

II, p. 41. (1737-1742.) 



II, p. 22. (1735.) 

III, pp. 84, 84a. (1745.) 
II, p. 64. (1747.) 



II, pp. 25, '16, (1737.) 



II, p. 25. 



(1737.) 



Ill, pp. 84, 84a, 
86. (1745.) 



II, p. 84a. 



(1745). 



II, p. 43. 



(1745.) 



II, pp. 52-54. (1747.) 



A review of the records of the Dutch and 
Spanish Colonies respectively, during the period 
shortly antecedent to 1750, shows a very 5 
significant contrast. 

The Dutch records tell of peaceful develop- 
ment, of coffee, cocoa, and indigo plantations, 
of exploration, and of trade. By the admis- 
sion of a contemporary Spanish authority, the 10 
Dutch were established in the Province of Guiana, 
and were occupying with their cities and mills 
the territory from the Orinoco to Surinam, 
and it was suspected that their design was to 
make themselves masters of the mouth of the 15 
Orinoco and of the nations that dwelt on the 
river, to found plantations in that district, and 
to penetrate wherever they pleased. 

On the other hand, the condition of the Spaniards 
in Guayana was one of severe struggle. The 20 
Caribs were continually burning and destroying 
the Missions. The Commander was in want of 
vessels and of men. The troops were deserting. 
There was difficulty in getting even 150 
men together to fortify Angostura as pro- 25 
posed. The forts were short of men, and there 
was lack of powder. The Spaniards could 
only act on the defensive against the Caribs, 
who, by the admission of Pather Gumilla, were 
the steadfast allies of the Dutch owing to the 30 
advantages which they got from trading with 
them. It was from the Dutch, according to 
Father Gumilla, that the Caribs were supplied 
with arms and ammunition. The Orinoco, he 
complained, was " like an open door, giving free 35 
access to the heart of the Provinces of Cumand, 
Caracas, Maracaybo, and to all the New Kingdom 
of Granada. All these provinces have their 
fronts (so to speak) protected by fortresses, 
redoubts, &c., but their backs are unprotected 40 
on account of the free access given by the 
Orinoco." 

In 1742, the British attacked and burnt Santo 
Thom6 and two villages of the Mission^. The 
Prefect of the Missions wrote a letter, which was 45 
presented to the Spanish Government, in which 
he set forth the miserable condition in which 
the English invasion had left the province; 
and in a Report of 1747, attributed to Iturriaga, 
[1056] L 
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preserved in the Spanish archives, which 
is clearly later than the English invasion, the 
defenceless condition of the province and the 
Missions at that date is described. 

5 "The town of Santo Thom4 de la Guayana, the only 
settlement of Spaniards on theRiver Orinoco, is composed of 
sixty inhabitants, negroes, mulattoes and half-breeds, and 

a few whites. All are idlers, and their wives indolent II, p. 52. (1747.) 

creatures, content with bad cabins for houses, with the 
-^Q fishing and spirits, which they make from the sugar cane 
which is left over from their gluttony." 

The effective garrison, according to the same 
document, was not more than fifty men, exclusive 
of " five, eight, or twelve more for the Missions/' lli p- 52. (1747.) 

15 The capture of the place in 1742, had been 
achieved by an " Irishman with sixty sailors in 
a brig," who " burned the city and two villages Tl, p. 53. (1747.) 

of Missions, being irritated at not having found 
anything to plunder." 

20 It will be convenient at this point to give an Spanish Missions. 

outline of the facts relating to the Missions 

which were commenced on the right bank of the 

Orinoco by the Capuchin Fathers at the beginning 

of the eighteenth century. 
25 The names of the Missions and cattle farms 

stated by the Capuchins to have existed from rv,pp.69,97,i>8. (1788.) 

time to time, are given in various official Tables \vi,^p. 6. (1816. 

compiled at different dates between 1761 and 1 816, 

These may have to be supplemented by the 
30 addition of certain Missions which are said to 

have been founded and to have been destroyed by 

the Indians or to have disappeared from other 

causes. A list of these, down to 1761 (a date 

late enough to include all such lost Missions as 
35 have any importance), is to be found in the 

Report of Eather Pidel de Santo who was lir, p. 97. (1761.) 

Prefect of the Missions in that year. 

The first Mission founded in this terri- 
tory was La Purisima Concepcion del • Caroni, 
40 more commonly known as Suay, in 1724. At in, p. 22. (1763.) 

that time, says Diguja, "the Fortress (Santo 

Thom6) was in the same wretched con- 
dition as in 1720." In 1734 the mis- 
sionaries were provided with an escort, and 
45 with such supplies as could be obtained in 

order to enable them to continue their march 

towards the interior of the country. Diguja III, p. 22 (1763.) 

states that the result of this measure was 
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that the Fathers were able, as they went 
farther on in their exploration, to establish on 
fertile lands the two new Missions of San Fran- 
cisco de Altagracia and La Divina Pastora, and 
support the other four Missions which they 5 
had already founded in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Orinoco river on 
lands rather sandy and of little fertility. 

II, pp. 23, 24. (1734.) ^^ *^® same year, 1734, there was made 

IV, p. 113. (1773.) and confirmed by Don Sucr6, on the part of 10 

the King, an Agreement by which the Jesuits, 
Franciscans, and Capuchins delimited the 
spheres within which they would respectively 
develop their Missions. To the Capuchins was 
assigned all the district " from Angostura 15 
to the Grand Mouth of the Orinoco.'* At this 

III, p. 45. (1763.) time the most easterly Mission appears to have 

been Alta Gracia, ** ten leagues from the fortress 
of Santo Thom^.'* 

V, p. 171. (1799.) In 1746 the Mission of San Miguel del Palmar ^^ 

seems to have been founded, and in the same year 
a rumour reached the Dutch as to the progress of 
the Spanish Missions. Itwas reported to the Com- 
mandeur "from up the Cuyuni" that the Spaniards 

II, p. 45. (1746.) had established a Mission above on the said river, 25 

and had established a fort there. The Spanish 
documents which have been above referred to 
show that the Missions had advanced no nearer 
than Divina Pastora and Palmar ; and it is 
evident that in the course of the transmission of ^^ 
the report through the Carib Indians the 
proximity of the new Spanish establishments had 
been greatly exaggerated. It will be found that 
later reports were exaggerated in the same way, 
and that the Dutch were led to believe that the 35 
Spaniards were much nearer to the Cuyuni than, 
as can be shown beyond all question by Spanish 
evidence, they ever were. 

In 1747 there was a rumour of a circum- 
stantial nature in the Dutch Colony that the ^^ 
Spaniards had discovered the sources of the 

11, p 49, (1747.) Cuyuni and Massaruni in the celebrated Lake 

of Parima, and intended to settle and fortify 
themselves there. The Commandeur had his 
information from the Burgher Captain S. Persik, 4j6 
a prominent inhabitant of the Dutch Colony, 
who had just come from Orinoco, and said 
he had seen the Fathers and officers who had 
made the journey, and brought back with them 
Indians " fairly white, and clothed with cotton 59 
stuff they themselves had prepared," The best 
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demonstration of the falsity of this news is that 

this celebrated lake, and these fair-skinned and 

semi-civilized Indians, the dream of B/aleigh and 

his contemporaries, had no existence in fact. But 
5 this rumour was believed in the Colony, and was 

incorporated by Hartsinck in the history which Hartsinck, Vol. 1, 

he published about twenty years later. ^' 

In 1748 the Mission of Nuestra Senora del V, p. 171. (1799.) 

Monseratti del Miamo was founded near the 
10 River Miamo, a tributary of the Turuari. 

This but slightly advanced the frontier of the 

Missions, which were still many leagues from 

the Cuyuni. In the belief of the Commandeur 

at Essequibo, however, they had practically not 
15 only reached that river, but reached it at a 

point very low down in its course. In a map 

dated the 9th August, 1748, and signed by Atlas, p. 17. 

Storm van 's Gravesande, the Commandeur at 

this period, a Spanish Mission is shown a short 
20 distance above the mouth of a river a tributary of 

the Cuyuni on its left bank. There is also shown 

the site of an intended Mission at the mouth of the 

same creek. Under this impression as to the doings II, p. 63. (1749.) 

of the Spaniards, the Commandeur wrote to the 
25 Governor of Cumand that if he persisted in 

the design of founding a Mission in the 
♦ River Cuyuni, the Dutch would be obliged to 

oppose it effectually. The Spanish Governor seems II, p. 63. (1749.) 

to have replied " that such was without his know- 
30 ledge (not the founding of the new [Mission] but 

the site), and that it should not be progressed with, 

as in reality nothing had been done." Shortly 

after this Storm went home to the Netherlands 

on leave, and on the 22nd June, 1750, was ir, p. <»(;. (1750.) 

35 received by the Directors of the Zeeland 

Chamber, on which occasion he handed them 

a map said to have been copied from a map ii, p. (j7. (17o0. 

drawn up by the Spaniards. A manuscript 

map is in existence in the Rijks Archief, Atlap, p. 20. 
40 at the Hague, which is believed to be this 

map or a copy of it. Whatever its origin, 

this map shows Missions in the positions 

whicli had been indicated upon the map of 

1748, the name of the creek being given 
45 as Meejou. It is difficult to say exactly what 

river is referred to by this name. At any 

rate, the fact remains that there were no such 

Missions as those represented in these maps. 

nor does Storm's alarm in this respect 
50 appear to have been generally shared in the 

Colony. Adriaan Spoors, who acted as Com- 
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mandeur during his absence, wrote, on the 8th 
1, p. 69. (1750.) September, 1760, to the West India Company 

as follows : 

" The Commandeiir, at liis departure, gave me to 
iinderstand that there was information that the 6 
Spaniards had begun to construct a new Mission close 
by here, and that it was necessary to pay attention 
thereto. I have carefully informed myself about it 
through the colonist, Frederik Persik, who in person 
has gone thither, and has the greatest intercourse with 10 
the Spaniards He has assured me that the last Mission 
which is being constructed is in a certain little river 
called Imataca " (this may possibly refer to the Mission 
of El Palmar), *' situated far off in Oronoque, and 
which, in my opinion, is certainly far outside the 15 
concern of this Colony. And concerning those which 
are said to have been constructed up in the River 
CujTini, T am instructed that they are very much 
nearer to the side of the Spanish than to oiu: territory." ^ 

No doubt about this time some advance, though 20 
to a large extent temporary only, had been made 
by the Missions. In the Report of Father Fidel 

III, p. 97. (1761.) de Santo, dated the 26th February, 1761, it is 

stated that in 1750 there were lost by the rebel- 
lion of the Indians the Missions of Cunuri, 25 
Tupuquen, and Curumo. 

Cunuri was situated on the Cunuri at or a 
little above its junction with the Turuari. 
Tupuquen, which was re-established in 1770, 
was upon the Yuruari, rather lower down. 30 
Curumo was high up on the stream of that 
name. 

In the Report of Don Eugenio Alvarado of 
II, pp. 105-112. (1755.) ^^^ 20tli April, 1755, there is a reference to 

"the destroyed Missions of Cunuri, Tupuquen, 35 
II, p. 106. (1755.) Curumo, and that of Miamo, which escaped the 

fury of the Caribs." And in a letter dated tho 
6th July, 1769, of Fray Benito de la Garriga, 

IV, p. 21. (1769.) there is mentioned "the rebellion of all the 

Caribs in the year 1750, in our five Missions 4f> 
of Miamo, Cunuri, Tupuquen, Curumo, and 
Mutanambo." 

The Mission of Mutanambo is nowhere else 
mentioned. Neither this Mission nor Curumo 
were ever re-established. But, in view of the 45 
fact that their foundation, short-lived as they 
proved, marks the furthest advance of Spanish 
settlement in this direction, their situation is a 
matter of importance. It appears from the 
journal of Antonio Lopez de la Puente, who 
[10561 M 
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in 1788 ascended the Curumo from the Cuyuni, 

that the River Mutanamho enters the Curumo V, p. 104. (1789.) 

just above the point upon the latter river where 

the forest of the Cuyuni Valley gives place to 
6 the savannah, and that a league higher up he 

came to what is called specifically " the 

Savannahs of the Curumo." This point was 

reached by De la Puente after eight days* 

journey, partly by water, and partly by 
10 land, from the mouth of the Curumo. In the 

Map by Cruz Cano y Olmedilla the site of Atla?, p. 27. 

Mutanamho is marked upon the banks of the 

river of that name some distance above its 

confluence with the Curumo, and upon the 
15 Curumo itself at a corresponding distance above 

the mouth of the Mutanamho there is marked 

the site of a Mission to which no name seems 
, .eriven, but which may fairly be supposed to be 

that of Curumo. 
20 Upon the whole the evidence as to the situa- 
tion of these two Missions is conclusive against 

their having occupied any such positions as those 

which are maiked on the Maps of Storm van 's 

Gravesande. In estimating the value of the 
26 evidence there are two other considerations 

which must not be lost sight of. In the first 

place, it is in the highest degree improbable that 

either of these Missions was bevond the Savannah 

regfion. All tlie other Missions were certainly 
30 situated in the savannah, to which alone their 

organization and economy seem to have been 

suited. In the second place, the journal of De 

la Puente distinctly suggests that the lower V, p. 104. (1789.) 

Curumo was before his time unknown to the 
35 Spaniards. He srives it out as a discovery of his 

own that the channel of the river was navigable 

throughout its vrhole course. He himself made the 

mistake of abandoning his canoes and marching 

through the forest, where he suffered greatly 
40 through the want of provisions. 

In 1753, the Governments of Spain and Projects by Spain and Portugal aj/ainst tlie 
n , n. i?i.vrrLj.i?x«'i. Dutch C^'olonies. 

Portugal, m pursuance of the Treaty oi Limits 

of 1750, took steps to delimit their frontiers in II, pp. 77, 79. {U^ys.) 
South America. The fact that, at that time, the 
45 Dutch of Guiana were engaged in repressing 
with some difficulty a revolt of their negro slaves, 
appears to have suggested to the two Crowns that 
they should attempt to oust the Dutch altogether 
from the colony which they had founded. Two 
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objects were aimed at : first, to partition the terri- 
tories in dispute between Spain and Portugal; and, 
secondly, to take possession of supposed mines. 
They therefore agreed that settlements should 
be formed in the direction of the Dutch Colonies, 5 
both by Spain and Portugal, with a view to 
surrounding those colonies with a ring of villages, 
and, in this manner, preventing their extension, 
while by giving covert assistance to the revolted 
negroes it was hoped that they would compel 10 
the Dutch to abandon Guiana, either by force 
or by reason of the unheal thiness of the coast 
area to which thev would be confined. 

With a view to carrying out this project, secret 

IT, p. 85. (1753.) instructions were given to the Boundary Com- 16 

missioners to ascertain on arrival at Cumana the 
extent, number, and population of the Dutch 
colonies, and how it would be possible to hem 
them in. In pursuance of this project, the 
Portuguese were to advance from the line of the 20 

II, p. 88. (1753.) Amazon and the Spaniards from the line of the 

Orinoco. 

II, pp. 77-90. (1753.) The whole of the secret correspondence 

between the Spanish and Portuguese Crowns 
is to be found in the appendix. Important 25 
as it is, it is not possible, within the limits 
of this chapter, to give its full effect. It 
is, however, evident that the object in view 
was not the undertaking of an open expedition 
against the Dutch, but the promotion of secret 30 
acts of ho.stility or outrage which might have 
the effect of ousting the Dutch from some of 
their possessions, with a view to their ultimately 
falling either to Spain or Portugal. In the 
secret instructions to Seiior Iturriaga, who '^5 
represented the Spanish Government, it was sug- 

TI, p. 87. (1753.) gested that support should be given to rebellious 

negroes, and, in addition, it was proposed to send 
upon Dutch territory Spaniards who would 
direct and head the negroes in their raids, but 40 
should appear to be outlaws from the Spanish 
nation. In this way Spain would avoid the risk 
of complaints or accusations by the Dutch, there 

II, p. 87. (1753.) being at the same time a secret understanding 

that the raiders should be indemnified and 45 
rewarded by the Spaniards in the event of their 
raid being successful. 

The Boundary Commissioners were on their 

II, p. 91. (1754.) way to Guiana by the 15th February, 1754, and 

by September of that year the Dutch Governor of 
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Essequibo had received information which led 

him to suspect the object of the expedition. He 

asked for instructions as to his conduct in view 

of Spanish aggression, and complained of the n^ p. 92-94. (1754.) 
6 inadequacy of the resources at his disposal for 

defending the Moruka Post, which he feared 

would bear the brunt of the attack, though he 

promised, with the assistance of the Caribs of II, p. 93. n754.) 

Barima, who were in alliance with the Dutch, to 
10 do all he could to maintain his position. 

Later, in the month of October, the Governor 

of Essequibo again reported that the intention of 

the Spaniards to attack the Dutch Colonies was 11, p. 96. (1754.) 

undoubted ; that he had caused all inland watei's 
15 and passages to be closed ; that he had warned his 

Carib allies to keep themselves ready and armed ; 

and that he was preparing, if attacked, to send a 

party up tiie Cuyuni in order to place themselves iT, p. 97. (1754.) 

at the head of the Caribs there, with a view to 
20 an attack upon Guayana. Boats were sent out 

to guard the coast, with instructions to cruise as II, p. 98. (1754.) 

far as the mouth of the River Waini. 

At this time it must be noted that the 

Spaniards had no knowledge whatever of the 
25 localities into which it was supposed they were 

about to penetrate. Their only information 

appears to have been derived from one Nicolas 

Collaert, a Dutch deserter, who had drawn for u^ p 9^ (1754.) 

the Spanish Colonel a map of the River Cuyuni, 
30 ostensibly for the purposes of the Boundary 

Commission between Spain and Portugal. 
The object of the secret negotiations 

between Spain and Portugal was not attained. 

The Spanish expedition under Iturriaga was ll,p. i;M. (1757.) 
35 stopped for want of provisions and other causes, 

and in Jj'ebruary 1755, the Governor of Essequibo 11, p. I0;i. (1755.) 

was of opinion that the danger of attack had 

almost passed away. He reported, however, 

that the Yuruari which flowed into the Cuyuni, 11, p. 119. (1755.) 
40 aiicl which was, in his opinion, indisputably 

within Dutch territory, had been taken posses- 
sion of by the Spaniards, who had thus been 

brought within a range, as he thought, of not 

more than ten or twelve hours' journey from 
45 the Post in the Upper Cuyuni recently founded 

by the Dutch. The Indian Chiefs had, as n^ p. 119 (1755.) 

usual, come in to offer help against the 

Spaniards. 

In connection with the Commission, Don Alvarado's liepoi ts. 

Eugenio Alvarado was sent to report upon the ,j ic-iis a75M 
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Province, and in 1755 transmitted a series of 
reports made by him to Don Joseph de 
Iturriaga. These reports are dated from the 
Hato or cattle-farm of Divina Pastora, and were 
the result of a personal survey by Alvarado so 5 

II, p. 108. (1755.) far as "the banks of the Ounuri, Miamo, and 

the other rivers which flow into the Yuruari" 
were concerned; he states that he would with 
pleasure have penetrated as far as the Cuyuni 

II, p. 108. (1755.) if *' political reasons" had not prevented it. 10 

This river he describes as "open to aU the 

II, p. 114. (1755.) tribes of wild Indians who inhabit the 

forests of the southern bank which serves as 
a defence to the Colony of Essequibo," and the 
passes of the forest as " not safe to all, but only 15 

II, p. 114. (1755.) to those who have a ojood understanding with the 

Dutch and Caribs." 



Eumour of Spanish advance. It is useful to bear in mind this passage (written 

by Alvarado on the spot in 1755) in weighing 
the probability of a rumour which reached the 20 
II, p. 130. (1756.) Dutch in 1756. On the 23th May in that year, 

the Dutch Postholder at Arinda, high up the 
Essequibo, wrote to the Director-General in 
Essequibo reporting rumours to the effect that 
some Christians, whom the Postholder believed 25 
to be Spaniards, had made themselves masters 
of the entire savannah above Arinda, and 
also that they had " three established places 
one on the Wenamu, a branch of the Cuyuni; 
another above Masseroeny, in Queribura; and 30 
a third above Siparoeny, on Mawakken." He 
added, "these places are all terribly strong." 
II, p. 129. (1756.) Van's Gravesande considered that this report, 

if it could be relied on, agreed very well 
with the state of things represented on the map 35 
which he had handed to the Directors in the 
Netherlands. This report was confirmed by tlie 
11, p. 129. (1756.) statements of a colonist, who came down from 

Massaruni, and who alleged that between two 
and three days' journey above his plantation 40 
there wore living some whites "who have there 
a great house and more than 200 Indians with 
them, whom they make believe a lot of things, 
and are able to keep under absolute command." 

Of Spanish settlements in any of these localities 45 
there is not a trace. Mission stations never 
existed there. Not only would the establishment 
of a Mission have been impossible, having regard 
to the character of the locality, and in view of 
[1056] N 
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the state of things described by Alvarado as then II» P- ^^^ (1765.) 

existing '*in the forests of the southern bank/' 

but it can be shown by Spanish evidence that, 

down to the year 1770, the frontier Missions had 
5 not advanced beyond the upper part of the 

Yuruari. 

This evidence is as follows : — 

On the 9th June, 1758, Eray Benito de la II, pp. 145-149. (1758.) 

Garriga, Prefect of the Missions, wrote to the 
10 Acting Commandant at Guayana informing him 

of the existence of a Dutch Post on the Cuyuni, 

and requesting the dispatch of a Spanish force 

against it. This request was complied with and 

an expedition sent out, which in the same year 
15 destroyed the Dutch Post, an incident which 

will be dealt with hereafter. The points to 

which for the moment it is desired to draw atten- 
tion are, first, that, in this letter. Fray Benito 

refers to the Fathers at Miamo, Carapo, and 
20 Yuruari as particularly conversant with the 

afFairs in the district towards Cuyuni, " on II, p. 146. (1758.) 

account of their proximity to the frontiers," 

and, secondly, that the expedition itself started, H. p- 158. (1758.) 

according to the depositions of those who took 
25 part in it, from the settlement of Yuruari, and 

no settlement lower down is mentioned as having 

been passed. 

In a Report to the King of Spain by Don Jose 

Solano, Governor of Caracas, dated the 15th n, p. 208. (1761.) 

80 December, 1761, it is recommended that the 

Capuchins be positively forbidden to *' leave the 

river unguarded which is between them " and 

the Dutch. 

In the Report, already frequently referred to, 
35 l)y Don Jose Diguja, of the 15th December, 1763, 

the villages of El Hato (Divina Pastora), Yuruario, 

and Avechica, are referred to as serving as ^^^^ V- 21- (1763.) 

advanced Posts against the Dutch and Caribs. 
These documents show beyond question that 
JtO ^lissions had not come within a long distance of 

the Cuyuni. Nor could any other Missions have 

l)een temporarily established between the date 

of Alvarado's Report in 1755 and Fray Benito's II, pp. 105-118. (1755.) 

letter in 1758. This is clear, except as to II, pp. 145-14J). (1758.) 
Jo Cunuri, Tupuquen, and Curumo, from the 

Report of Fidel de Santo in 1761, which is adopted III, p. 97. (17G1.) 

by Diguja, and scheduled in the " Expediente " to 

his Report. Besides this, the letter of Fray 

Benito in 1758, the object of which was to make as ^^^ PP- 1^-149. (1758.) 
50 forcible a complaint as the facts would support of 

the opposition encountered by the missionaries 
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II, p. 145. 



(1758.) 



from the Dutch and Caribs, would certainly ha\e 
referred to so serious an occurrence as the destruc- 
tion of three Missions covering a wide extent of 
territory beyond tl.\e Cuyuni, had anything of 
that kind in fact taken place. As a matter 6 
of fact, the only occurrence of the kind which 
he mentions since the rebellion of 1750 is the 
destruction of tlie new Mission at Avechica. 

The foregoing facts show that between the 
years 1750 and 1770, the Missions had not ex- 10 
tended nearer to the Cuyuni than the junction 
of the Miamo and the Yuruari. 



Extension of Missions. 



V, p. 171. 

VI, p. 6. 



(1799.) ) 
(1816.) f 



V. p. 86. 



(1788.) 



II, p. 87. 



II, p. 112. 



(1788.) 



(1789.) 



The history of the Missions after 1770, and 
afterwards, can hero conveniently be dealt with 
shortly, and does not appear to present any point 15 
upon which coni ro versy can arise. Tupuquen was 
re-established in 1770; the so-callccl ^Mission of 
Cura was founded in 1782 lower down thcYuruari ; 
Avechica was re-established in 1783; Angel 
Custodio was founded in 1785 between Tupu- 20 
quen and Cura, and Tumeremo in the Savan- 
nah in the direction of the Curumo in 178S. 
The position of the three last-mentioned Missions 
can be checked by reference to the repre- 
sentation of the Prefect and assistants of the 25 
Missions, dated the 8th February, 1788, in 
support of a proposal to found Tumeremo. 
The site selected for that settlement was 
4 leagues from Angel Custodio, 5 leagues from 
Tupuquen, and 6 leagues from Cura on the north 39 
side of it. To protect these Missions it was 
frequently recommended that a fort should be 
established, at first at the mouth of the Uruan, 
and subsequently at that of the Curumo. But 
neither of these recommendations Avas ever 35 
carried out, and the area of effective occupation 
was never during the remainder of the existence 
of the Missions carried further in the direction 
of the Dutch Colonies than the line of Cura and 
Tumeremo. 4Q 



Dutch Settlement. 



IT, p. 119. 
VII, p. 162. 
11. p. 44. 



(1755.) 
(1755.) 
(1746.) 



n,i)p.l31,132. (1757.) 



To return to the history of the Dutch settle- 
ments. In 1755 the new Post on the Cuvuni, 
projected since 174-6, was definitely estabHshed. 
It is difficult to fix its exact situation, but 
an examination of all the evidence upon the 45 
subject points to a position somewhere between 
the mouth of the Curumo and that of the 
Acarabisi. 

In 1757 the Commandant of Orinoco com- 
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plained to the Dutch Government of the evil 

conduct in Barima of traders from Essequibo and 

Surinam. The Director-General thereupon con- 

carted measures with the Surinam Government to 
5 deal with this evil. 

In 1758, according to a letter from Fray Benito ii, p. 147. (1758.) 

de la Garriga, Prefect of the Missions, Dutch 

traders were resident on the Tucupo (a branch of 

the Curumu), Capi, and Paraman (Barama). In Iil,pp.i31,132. (1766.) 
10 1766 and 1768 Dutchmen were settled in Barima. HI, p. 167. (1768.) 

In 1769, the Prefect of the Missions reported that ^^' P- -^' C^^^^) 

a Dutchman had been eight years domiciled 

in the Biver Aguirre, and that Dutch iv, p. 23. (1769.) 

families had been livini? at the mouth of tlie 
15 Curumo. 

In 1758, as already mentioned, there occurred Cuyimi Eaid, 

an attack by the Spaniards upon the Dutch on 
the Cuyuni, and two Dutchmen with their wives 
and a negro slave were carried off prisoners. 

20 It appears, from the letter of Fray Benito de n^ p^ 146. (1758.) 
la Garriga, of the 9th June, 175S, that he in- 
formed the Spanish Commandant of the fact 
that three Dutchmen, with negroes, and a large 
number of Caribs, were building houses and 

25 clearing forest for the forming of a Settlement 

in the Cuyuni and trafficking in slaves. In order Il,pp.l50-152. (1768.) 
to stop this traffic instructions were thereupon 
given by the Commandant that a secret expedi- 
tion should proceed to the Cuyuni. 

30 The expedition, according to the sworn state- u^ pp. 151^ 158. (1758.) 
ments of the persons engaged on it, started from 
the village of Yuruari, for the purpose of appre- 
hending a Dutchman named Jacobs, living on n^ p. 150. (1758.) 
the Island of Curamacuru in the Eiver Cuyuni. 

35 It appears, however, that the Commander of the 
expedition was unable to find any such island, 
but that he did ultimately discover and take 
prisoners two Dutchmen living at a place called n, p. i65. (1758.) 
Cuiba, and these he took back with him to 

40 Guayana. The position of Cuiba is not accu- 
rately known, but it is believed to be high up in 
the Cuyuni ; the position of the Island of Curama- 
curu is also not accurately known, but it is stated 
on the authority of living witnesses that it is in VII, pp. 228, 234. 

45 the Eiver Uruan and in the vicinity of the most 

advanced of the Spanish Missions. The Spanish 11, pp. 160, 162, 164. (1758.) 
expedition returned to the settlement of Yuruari, 
travelling as rapidly as possible. 

The circumstances attending this Spanish raid 
upon the Post in Cuyuni rebut any presumption 
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that the Spaniards were acting in assertion of 
any right. No objection to the settlement 
had ever been communicated to the Governor 
of Essequibo. The expedition was under- 
taken in secrecy and followed by a hurried 5 
retreat; it was an invasion of territory not 
under the control of the Spaniards. The assent 
of the Acting Commandant in Guayana to the 
ri, p. 14(>. (1758.) expedition was procured by representations on 

the part of Fray Benito de la Garriga, that the 10 
object of the attack was a settlement of the 
Caribs, who had murdered the priests at the 
Missions in 1750 and some Spanish Indians at 
Avechica at a more recent date, and that these 
Caribs were now living at the mouth of the 16 
Curumo with some Dutch who had come there 
for the purpose of slave-trading in the Mission 

II, p. 170. (1758.) district. It was on this ground that the step 
IV, pp. 48, 61, 54 (1769.) was afterwards justified by the Colonial to the 

Home Government at Madrid. The raid was a iO 
mere act of aggression, which resulted in no addi- 
tion to the area of Spanish occupation or control. 
The Spaniards never occupied the Cuyuni. It 
was expected by the Spaniards that the Dutch 
would at once reoccupy the Post. In fact they 25 

III, p. 187. (1766.) did formally reoccupy the Cuyuni with a Post in 

1766. They would have reoccupied it sooner 
II, pp. 225, 228. (1763.) j^ad it not been that all their available energies 

were temporarily diverted to assisting in the 
suppression of a negro revolt in JSerbice. 30 
II, p. 202. (1761.) lYhile there was no Post provisional arrange- 

Ill, p. 131. (1766.) ments were made for watching the river. 

II, pp, 154, 155. (1758.) The Director-General of Essequibo addi*essed 
II, pp. 177-179. (1758.) to the Commandant at Guayana a letter of re- 
monstrance as to this raid. In this letter 35 
the claim of the Dutch to the territory is 
assumed as indisputable. The letter was an- 
il, pp. 169, 170. (1758.) swered by the Acting Governor of Cumand, who 
II, p. 179. (1758.) stated that the Cuyuni and all its territories 

was included in the dominion of the King of 40 
Spain; but w^hen the papers were referred 
to the Legal Adviser of the Government of 
Cumana, he reported that the justification for 
II, p. 170. (1758.) the destruction of the Post, on the ground that it 

was established for the slave trade, was a matter 45 
for the Government at Madrid. Accordingly, 
when the Spanish authorities in Orinoco were 
n, p. 173. (1758.) again addressed by the Government of Essequibo, 

who put forward a distinct claim to the River 
II, p. 174. (1759.) Cuyuni, inclosing a map to support that view, 60 

the letter was returned unopened, with a message 
[1056] O 
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from the Commandant that he was forbidden to 
correspond on the subject, and that it would be 
discussed betw^een the States-General and the n, p. 175. (1759.) 
Court of Spain. This attitude he preserved when 
5 approached again verbally the following year. n, p. i82. (1759.) 

The Dlrector-General of Essequibo reported to 
the West India Company the reply of the n, p. 175. (1759 ) 
Governor of Orinoco, and requested earnest 
attention to the case. 
10 The Directors of the West India Company there- Dutch Kemonstrance of 1759, 

upon in 1759 addressed a remonstrance to the ,-, ^f-^ ^nn /i^^TTT 

^ 11, pp. I/O, J 77. (1709.) 

States-General, w^hich stated that they had been 

from time immemorial in undisturbed possession, 

not only of the River Essequibo, but also of all the 
15 branches and tributaries which belonged to the 

river aforesaid and flow into it, and especially of 

the northernmost arm of the said river called the 

Cuyuni; that, considering the River Cuyuni 

as a domain of the State, they had built 
20 on its banks a Post, guarded by a Postholder 

and outpost man, and two or three slaves ; that 

the Spaniards, 100 strong, coming from Orinoco, at 

the end of August in 1758, had attacked and burned 

this Post and taken away as prisoners the Post- 
25 holder, his assistant, and a Creole man and woman 

with their children ; that the Governor had 

requested reparation and received an unsatis- 
factory reply; and the remonstrance concluded 

with a petition that representations might be 
30 made to the Court of Spain in order that repara- 
tion might be made for these hostilities, and that 

the Company might be reinstated in the quiet . 

possession of the Post; and, further, that a 

proper delimitation of frontiers might be laid 
35 down by authority. 

The States-General formally adopted this II, p. 177. (1759.) 

remonstrance and sent a copy to the Dutch 

Ambassador at the Spanish Court, instructing 

him to insist on prompt reparation. 

40 In discussing the western boundary of the daims to Barima. 

Dutch Colony it is necessary to bear in mind 

that in the eighteenth centurv it w'as not unusual 

to describe as the Barima the river now called 

the Amakuru, and that now^ called the Barima 
45 as the Amakuru. The rivers are so marked in 

D'Anville's Maps and in many others, but the Atlas, pp. 16, 23. 

usage was not uniform. : 

In 1749 the Commandeur at Essequibo stated II, p. 61. (1749.) 

that Barima w^as under his jurisdiction. In 
50 1760, the Spaniards having seized some Dutch ir, p. 197. (17<)().) 

tishiiig-vessels, the Director-General, in reply to 



II, p. 200. 


(1761.) 


II, p. 215. 


(1762.) 


Ill, p. 116. 


(1764.) 


Ill, p. 181. 


(1768.) 


Ill, p. 131. 


(1766.) 
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11, p. 198. (1761.) ail inquiry by tlie Company, stated it as his view, 

II, pp. 200, 201. (1761.) based upon local tradition and maps in his posses- 
sion, that the Colony extended to Barima. 

II, p. 212. (17620 A register of the Colony inclosed in a 

letter from the Director - General, dated the 5 
9th February, 1762, states the boundary as ex- 
tending to the Amakuru. Eeports of the Secre- 
tary to the "West India Company in 1761 and 1762 
show that the Waini was treated as a Dutch river, 
and a Report of 1764 and a letter of 176S show 10 
that the Colony of Essequibo included the Barima 
and Waini. In 1766, the Barima is treated as the 

boundary between Dutch and Spanish territory, 
the west bank being treated as Spanish. 

III, p. 141. (1767.) In that year the Governor at Essequibo 15 

complained to the Spanish Governor of the 
behaviour of certain outlaws who were dwelling 
to the west of the Barima. The Sp&niard replied 
that he had no means of reaching tlie spot 
indicated, and advised the Dutch Governor to 20 
let the evil-doers fight it out. 

But while claiming as Dutch all the territory 
up to the right bank of the Barima, the Director- 
General appears to have thought it inexpedient 
that the Dutch passes to traders should purport 25 
to include that river. In a copy of a letter, said 
to have been sent by him on the 18th August, 

111, p. 114. (1764) 1764, to the Governor of Surinam, the latter is 

requested not to name Barima in his passes, as 
that gave offence to the Spaniards. The writer 30 
adds that thev maintained that that river was 
theirs, and expresses an opinion in their favour 
upon this point, Avhich, in one view, might be said 
to be inconsistent with the claim of the Director- 
General to the territory up to the right bank. 35 

VII, pp. 209, 210, There is little doubt that at this time there 

218' 236 237 ^^^® Dutch plantations in the Aruka, a tributary 

of the Barima, and at Koriabo higher up on the 
Barima. There are still visible traces of settle- 
ments at these spots, and they correspond with 
the description given of Dutch Settlements then -iO 
existing in the records of secret expeditions made 
by the Spaniards to the Barima in 1760 and 1768. 

lir, p. 167. (1768.) In the latter year the Spaniards secretly and 

without previous complaint made a raid upon 
Barima and destroyed a Dutch plantation, which 45 
was probably in the Aruka, but they did not 
themselves hold or occupy the district of the river. 

<:uyuni Post ie-estal)lis]itMl. jn 1766, a Post in Cuyuni was re-established. 

ni, pp. 1:57, l:i8. (I ;()().) There is little doubt that the site of this Post was 5Q 

lower down the river than that of the former Post. 
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The Dutch Governor did not himself go up to 

superintend the erection, and the description of 

the work done upon it certainly is that of a new 

clearing in a new place. If it had been in the 
5 old place the Director- General would probably 

have refen-ed to the fact. 

After trying a site on the banks of the river, 

the Postholder in 1 769 moved the Post to an island iv, p. 15. (i 769.) 

between two falls which he called Toenamoeto, 
10 and from the way in which the Director-General 

speaks of the change, it is probable that the 

Postholder had come nearer the settled districts, 

for Storm van 's Gravesande states that he would IV, p. 46. (1770.) 

have liked to move the Post gradually higher up 
15 the river. Toenamoeto is at the rapid of Tonoma, 

where tradition says there was a Dutch Post, the 

site of which Schomburgk marks on his maps. 

In a letter, dated the 6th July, 1769, of Eray IV, p. 23. (1769.) 

Benito de la Gamga, it is stated that the Dutch 
20 Post was eight days' journey by water up stream 

from the mouth of the Cuyuni. 

In 1767 the Cuyuni Post is returned as exist- vil, p. 166. (1767.) 

ing with a Postholder and two assistants; but 

there appears to have been a difficulty in finding 
25 suitable officers for this Post, for in 1785, mention 

is made of *' the old Post in Cuyuni, which is at V, p. 31. (1785.) 

present still without a Postholder/' and a man 

was proposed for the place. In 178S, in Mar- v, p. 63. (1788.) 

mion's Report of the 10th July, it is said that 
30 the Cuyuni was traversed by the Dutch, who 

have " an advanced guard at 20 or 25 leagues up 

the river.'* 

The re-establishment of the Cuyuni Post was 

followed by a series of rumours as to attempts 
35 upon it by the Spaniards, and though these 

rumours were without foundation, yet certain 

other acts of the Spanish authorities about this 

time led the Dutch again to make a formal 1 v, pp. 29-32. (] 769.) 

Eemonstrance to the Court of Madrid. 

40 The Dutch had for many years enjoyed the Dutch fishery in Orinoco. 

maracot fishery in the mouth of the Orinoco. 

It was much hindered by the Spaniards, but 

always upon the plea that the vessels were net 

fishing, but smuggling. The site and importance 
45 of this fishery may be gathered from a letter 

of the Director-General of the 1st June, 1768, in HI, p. 175, (1768.) 

which he says : — 

" The principal fishery has always been in the mouth 

and between the islands of Orinoque, near the Warouws 

gQ to which we send for salting nmracott twice every 

year. This has never been prevented until recently, to 
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the inexpressible injury of the Company's plantations and 
Colony, because there being now a want of that fish, and 
the slaves being obliged to have their rations, salt cod has 
continually to be bought, which even in one year runs 
pretty high, and sometimes brings me into difficulty with 5 
the payment. Only this week I paid over 300 guilders 
to Captain Andrew ; the twelve casks of meat which each 
plantation gets annually are of little use, and 1,000 lb. of 
fish is soon gone." 

II, p. 47. (1746.) In 1746 three canoes frona Essequibo were 10 

captured by a Spanish vessel from Trinidad while 
fishing in the Orinoco. The Commandeur refers 
to this as the first opposition to that fishery, 
which he described as having been possessed by 
the Colony from its very beginning, and as con- 16 
stituting an all-important source of food supply 
for the slaves. He communicated with the 
Commandant of Orinoco, and on the 11th 

II, p. 55. (1748.) February, 1748, was able to report to the Com- 

pany that he had brought the matter so far wiih 20 
him that he believed no further disturbance 
would occur. He could not, however, get satis- 
faction for the canoes, because the Commandant 
alleged that the seizure had been by a privateer 

II, p. 61. (1749.) of Trinidad, out of his jurisdiction. In 1749 one 25 

of the canoes was returned, restitution of the 
other two being only refused because they were 
found to contain merchantable goods, and were 
thus condemned for smuggling. 

II,pp.l89,190. (1760.) In 1760 some fishing craft were again seized 30 

near Point Barima, and were judicially con- 
demned by the authorities of Santo Thom6, the 

IJ,pp. 195,196. (1760.) Court finding, as a fact, that they were engaged 

in the slave trade* 

II, p. 204. (1761.) In 1761 the Report of Don Joseph Solano, 35 

Governor of Caracas, refers to *' the tacit or even 
express consent which the Commandants of 
Guayana and Orinoco had sometimes given," the 
Dutch " to fish in the Boca de Navios and the 
Rivers Barima and Aguirre which run into it/' 40 
and to the practice of the Dutch of building 
huts to sun and dry their fish. 

In 1762 fishing-boats were seized off the Waini 

II, pp.215, 216.(1762). and even in Demerara, but this was the work of 

privateers or pirates from Trinidad, and upon 45 
complaint the stolen property was restored. 

III, p. 181. (1768.) In 1768 a Dutch fishing-boats was attacked oflF 

Waini by a privateer. 
Spanish violation of Territory. In 1769, some Capuchin Fathers came to 

the Moruka Post, with a force of soldiers 50 
sufficient to have overcome it, in order to claim 
[1056] P 
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ladians who had fled from the Spanish possessions. 
Upon the protest of the Postholder, they gave 
him a certificate that they only came to claim iv, p. 9. (1769.) 

their own Indians. It appeared afterwards, IV, p. 55. (1769.) 

5 upon an inquiry hy the Spanish Govern- 
ment held in consequence of the Dutch 
B/emonstrance (presently to be mentioned), that IV, pp. 29-32. (1769.) 
they had only been directed by the Spanish Com- 
mandant to go as far as the mouths of the 

10 Orinoco. In reporting upon the matter to his IV, p. 72. (1770.) 

Government, the Commandant drew attention 
to the circumstance that the authority given 
by him had been exceeded, and, in proof of it, 
inclosed the passport which he had given to 

15 the master of the boat. In the same Report 
he states that in the vast Province of Guiana 
all the coast was occupied by foreigners, and 
there only remained to the Spaniards " the TV, p. 73. (1770.) 

mouth of the Orinoco in one corner as an 

20 outlet to the sea." He stated that the Dutch 

often followed their fugitive slaves actually into IV, p. 74. (1770.) 

the Orinoco, knowing that the Spaniards were 
49 leagues from the mouth. 

In the same year rumours, which afterwards IV, pp. 7, 14. (17()9.) 

2^ proved to be false, had reached Essequibo that 
the Postholder at Arinda, high up the Esse- 
quibo, had been murdered, as was alleged, by 
Spaniards. It was also reported that new 
Missions, held by a strong force, were being ^^' P- ^- (1769.) 

^0 formed upon and near the Cuyuni, above the 
Post which the Dutch had re-established in that 
river. 

In consequence of these proceedings a strong Dutch Kemonstrance of 1769. 

Remonstrance referring in detail to all the jy^ pp 29-32. (1769.) 
36 grievances of the Dutch Colony was addressed by 

the States-General to the Court of Spain, and 

delivered by the Dutch Ambassador about the 

end of August, 1769. 

This Remonstrance commenced with a specific 
40 claim to the whole basin of the Essequibo and 

Cuyuni, stating that from time almost imme- 
morial the Dutch had been in possession not only 

of the aforesaid River Essequibo and of several 

rivers and creeks which flow into the sea along 
4«o the coast, but also of all branches and streams 

which fall into the same River Essequibo, and 

more particularly of the most northerly arm of 

the same river, called the Cuyuni. 

This claim the Spanish Government never 

denied and never rebutted; and an immediate 
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Spanish Inquiry. 



IV, p. 47. (1769.) 



inquiry by the Commandant of Guayana, into 
the actions complained of in the Remonstrance 
was ordered by the King. 

As regards the rumours of an attack upon the 
Post at Arinda and the building of a fort near 6 
IV, pp. 47-67. (1769.) the Cuyuni, depositions were made in the course 

of the inquiry by four missionaries (two of high 
standing) and two laymen, each of which con- 
tained the following passages : — 

IV, pp. 48, 51, "That the declarant does not know nor has he ever 10 

55 58 (1769 "^ 

' ' * ^ '^ heard that the Spaniards have built a fort in the Cuyuni 

or in its neighbourhood with many or with few soldiers, but 
he is persuaded that ^M. de Gravesande has imasrined as 
such the two Missions or villages of Indians that the 
Catalonian Qipuchins founded in the years 1757 and 16 
1761 on the north hank of the River Yuruary, an affluent 
of the Cuyuni, and at a distance of 70 leagues from the 
destroyed Post of the Dutch, and the foundation that he 
has for thus believing is that we have no other establish- 
ments in that part. 20 
« « « « 

V^PP' *^^' ^^' /T7AQ \ "That neither has he any knowledge of the murder of 

the officer of the lodge Armda towards the upper part 
of the Essequibo, nor even of its existence, and that it 
seems incredible to the declarant that the Spaniards of 
the Orinoco or the Indians of our obedience and acquain- 26 
tance should have committed this homicide, for besides 
the distance and country between Orinoco and that spot 
being considerable and unknown to us, we have never 
heard speak of such murdei', and this is the first time 
we have heard the lodge Arinda mentioned." 30 

The depositions of the missionaries contained 
also the following statement : — 

"Which (t.c, the Post Arinda) being situated, aa 
Gravesande states, towards the upper part of the River 
Essequibo is inaccessible to us and our Indians because 35 
the Colony of Essequibo lies between the said upper parts 
and our villages so as to stop the way." 

The depositions of the laymen also contained 
the following passage : — 

IV, pp. t>2, 65. (1769.) " That the declarant does not know nor has ever heard 40 

that Spaniards have built a fort on the Cuyuni or in its 
vicinity, with many or few troops, for in that part we 
have no other settlements than the two Missions or villages 
of Indians, Guazapati and Cavallapi, which the Cata- 
lonian Capuchin Fathers founded in the years 1757 and 45 
1761 on the northern bank of the River Yuruari, an 
affluent of the Cuyuni, and at the distance of 70 leagues 
from the demolished Dutch lodge.*' 

In reply to the complaints made in the Remon- 
strance of disturbance to " the fishing rights in 
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IV, p. 31. 



(1769.) 



the mouth of the Orinoco. . . . notwithstanding 
that the people of Essequibo had been for many 
years in peaceful and quiet pos^session of that 
fishery," and also of the disturbance of their flsh- 
6 ing " upon the territory of the State itself extend- 
ing from the river Marowyne to beyond the River 
Wayne, not far from the mouth of the Orinoco,'* 
the depositions deny the exercise of the fishery, 
and state that it could therefore not have been 
10 interrupted. Although Don Jos6 de Solano had II, p. 204. (17G1.) 
expressly mentioned the fishery in 1761, this was 
also the argument adopted in the B/cport made 
by the Commandant of Guayana on the 5th April, 
1770, after the close of the inquiry. 



IV, pp. 49, 52, 
56, 59, 62, 65. (1769.) 



IV, p. 72. 



(1770.) 



15 About this time plantation was rapidly 
extending to the west of Essequibo. In 1771 
a private estate of 2,000 acres in Moruka 
with cattle upon it, came into the market, 
and though it seems to have been in an unculti- 

20 vated condition, it found a purchaser. In 1772 
the plantations reached along the coast so 
far that the Director-General, in a letter to the 
Company of the 27th August of that year, 
described them as "beginnino: to get close to 

25 Pomeroon.'* Storm van *s Gravesande was averse 
to allowing them to go further, but he retired in 
1772, and it is clear that during the rest of the 
century a steady advance was made. In 1777 it 
was reported that there were few lower lands 

3Q left, and in 1799, shortly after the British 
occupation, it was reported to the Government 
that cultivation had reached along the sea-coast 
as far as the Pomeroon. 



Spread of Dutch Plantations. 



IV, p. 39. 

IV, p. 82. 



IV. p. 101 



V, p. 170. 



(1769.) 
(1771.) 



(1772.) 



IV. p. 104. (1772.) 



IV, p. 184. (1777.) 



(1799.) 



There remains for examination the extent of 
35 Spanish occupation on the banks of the Orinoco 
in the neighbourhood of Santo Thom^. The 
state of that town itself about 1747 has already 
been referred to. In 1761, according to the Hi p- 206. 
Report of Don Jos6 Solano . dated the 15th 
40 December in that year, the population of the 
city, including the garrison of the forts, was 
450 persons of both sexes, its houses were of 
wood and clay covered with palms, and the 
church was of the same materials. In the 
45 Report of Don Jos6 Diguja, dated the 15th 
December, 1763, Guayana is described as con- 
sisting of 73 houses, 90 families, 535 persons 
and 30 small plantations ; he represented 



Kxt^^iil of Spauisli Occupation 



(1701.) 



Ill, p. 41. 



(1763.) 



o/ 



that 100 men could not come to the fortress 
without producing a famine. The interior was 
unknown except so far as the Capuchins had 
explored it, and that was only for a short 
distance. The whole province contained no 
more Spanish Settlements than Santo Thom^, 
and sixteen Missions. 



Eemoval of Santo Thom6. 



Ill, p. 122. (1765.) 



IV, p. 112. (1773.) 



In 1764 Santo Thom6 was removed to Angos- 
tura (the present Ciudad Bolivar) ahout 100 
miles above the mouth of the Caroni, the forts 10 
at the old site thenceforward known as Vieja 
Guayana being retained. As part of this scheme 

IV, p. 91. (1771.) the missionaries were ordered to remove the 

Mission of Suay to Angostura, and also to remove 
rv, p. 92. (1771.) the four villages of TJnata, Uyacoa, Tiparua, and 15 

Piacoa, by which they had extended the Spanish 
occupation some few miles below Vieja Guayana. 

V, p. 60. (1788.) The object in view was that an invader should 

find no supplies upon the frontier, and this policy 

V, p. 174. (1802.) was still being maintained when the Orinoco was 20 

visited by a British oflS.cer in 1802. 

A Report by Don Manuel Centurion, Com- 
mandant of Guayana, dated the 11th November, 
1773, describes the nature of the fortifications 
which in that year were remaining in the 25 
neighbourhood of the former capital. They 
consisted of a fort called the Castle of Santo 
Francis of Assisi with ten guns, situated on a 
rock on the south of the river, and a log fort on 
the hill of Padrastro within gun-shot of the 30 

IV, p. 112. (1773.) Castle on the west, with nine guns. There 

had also been commenced a tower on the oppo- 
site bank, but it had collapsed in the course of 
construction. There was a garrison in each fort 
of about thirty-three men of all ranks, and an 35 
armed launch was stationed at the foot of the forts. 
Centurion considered that these defences would 

IV, p. 118. (1773.) be better situated at Faxardo, off the mouth of the 

Caroni, there being no settlement existing below 
the Caroni near the Orinoco. It is stated in the 40 

IV, p. 111. (1778.) same Report that the French and Dutch had 

occupied the whole sea-coast of Ouiana. 



Capture of Esseciuibo by the British. 



V, p. 76. 



(1790,) 



Atlas, p. 30. 



In 1781 the British captured the Dutch 
Colony, and during the period of their 
occupation surveyed the captured Colony along 45 
the coast to a point beyond the Barima, and 
inside the Great Mouth of the Orinoco. A map 
was drafted by the officer in charge of this 
expedition and published in London in 1783. 
Upon this map, there is a note which makes the 
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western boundary of the Colony commence at the 
Barima, shown in the position really occupied by 
the Amakuru. 

Towards the end of the 18tli centurv there was 
5 much discussion among the Spanish officials as 
tb the measures to be taken to protect their 
frontier between the Orinoco and the Cuyuni. 

In 1787 Fray Thomas de Mataro wrote to 
Governor Marmion : — 

10 " Where the Cuyuni and Turuan join there is a con- 
venient site to build a strong house or post to stop tlie 
passage of the Indians so that they may not go to 
Essequibo, and to prevent the entry of the Dutch to these 
. Missions and Savannahs." 

15 In a Report, dated the 10th July, 1788, Don 
Miguel Marmion, Governor of Guayana, after 
setting forth "the destitute, miserable, and 
backward state of the province," propounded a 
scheme for the further settlement of the lands 

20 npon the frontier. The south bank of the Orinoco 
from the point of Barima, 20 leagues more or 
less inland to the Creek of Curucima, being 
low-lying and swampy, he considered should be 
disregarded as useless. His scheme was thus 

25 described: — 

*" Scheme of settlement which is proposed and some measures 

for carrying it out, 

" It has been stated that the south coast of the Orinoco 
from the point of Barima, 20 leagues more or less inland, 

30 up to the Creek of Carucima is low lying and swampy 
land, and consequently, reckoning all this tract as useless, 
very few patches of fertile land being found therein, and 
hardly any savannahs and pastures, it is disregarded ; so, 
taking as chief base the said Creek of Carucima, or the 

35 point of the chain and ridge in the great arm of Imataca, 
an imaginary line will be drawn running to the south- 
south-east following the slopes of the ridge of the same 
name which is crossed by the Rivers Aguire, Arature, and 
Amacuro, and others, in the distance of 20 leagues, direct 

40 to Cuyuni ; from there it will run on to the Masunini and 
Essequibo, parallel to the sources of the Berbis and Suri- 
nama ; this is the directing line of the course which the 
new Settlements and foundations proposed must follow." 

In this Report it is pointed out that the 

45 Dutch traversed the Cuyuni in canoes, piro- 

gues, and feluccas, and thus carried on their 

traffic in Slaves and in other merchandize and 



Spanish idea of Frontier. 



V, p. 85 



(1787.) 



V, p. 59. 



Marmion's Report • 



(1788.) 






V, p. 61. 



(1788.) 



V, p. 53. 



(1788.) 



* The copy of ATarniion's Report of ] 788, from which tlje>e 
extracts are taken, is stated to have been made bv him in 1793. 
Vide A pp. V, p. 67. 
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products of the country, and that there was no 
obstacle to prevent them coming in and going 
out every time they wished to inspect the 
Spanish possessions. Governor Marmion urged 
that the suitability for settlement of the ^ 
savannahs which he imagined to exist on and 
beyond the Upper Cuyuni was "a reason for 

V, p. (>2. (1788,) proceeding without delay to the occupation of 

those districts." It was also, he said, " a reason 
for not giving the Dutch — who have already 10 
too far penetrated on the Cuyuni — an oppor- 
tunity, by continually extending their Colony, 
of taking possession of those more advanced 

V, p. 62. (1788.) districts and villages, and of rendering it 

necessary for us to oppose them with forces 15 
which would be required for the defence of the 
other approaches to the Orinoco." 

Nevertheless, he recognized that, however 
desirable, the settlement of the frontier could 

V, p. 62. (1788.) not "begin from the centre nearest to the -0 

boundaries of the foreign possessions " (meaning 
obviously Dutch possessions on the Cuyuni), 
owing to the expense entailed " by the difficulty 
of transporting cattle, provisions, and other 
necessaries to such a distance, and by the 25 
difficulty of finding colonists who would be 
willing to settle in lands new, remote, and 
devoid of communication." He therefore recom- 
mended a scheme of settlement to commence at 
Curucima and end with a town of Spaniards **on 30 

V, p. 63. (1788.) the banks of the Cuyuni nearly at its point of 

union with the Supamo (the Uruan)." 

Finally, after discussing means whereby an 
extension of settlement could be brought about, 
he concludes this part of his Report as follows : — 35 

V, p. 6Q, (1788.) "When this extension has been obtained and advanced 

within the limits proposed, from Carucima inwards, and 
the last ' villa ' of Spaniards has been founded in the spot 
above indicated, the result would be a barrier of great 
security against the incursions and prejudicial traffic of 40 
the Dutch, and the country will be made passable by 
open roads for the mutual conmiunication of the farmers, 
breeders, and townsmen. By these means further explora- 
tions will be facilitated which it may be desirable and 
suitable to attempt in the Great Savannahs which run to 45 
the south, towards the part where the Portuguese ar^ 
extending their settlements according to the reports of 
some wild Indians whom the Capiichin missionaries have 
lately succeeded in bringing from the wooda" 

It is clear, therefore, that at this date Marmion 50 
treated the junction of the Uruan and Cuyuni as 
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the limit of the Spanish territory in that direction, 
and considered that hy holding the mouth of the 
TJruan the Spaniards would secure not only all 
the territory which they then held, hut all that 
5 they could hope to settle. 

About the same date, in view of the establish- ^'^"P"^^^ Spanish Fort on the Cuyuni 

ment of a new cattle-farm at Tumeremo, in a V, p. 87 (1788.) 

position which was considered to be exposed to ' ^' ^ "^ 

the raids of the Dutch, Marmion sent Don 
10 Antonio Lopez de la Puente to explore the v, p. 87. (1788.) 

Cuyuni and report whether any other site was 

more advantageous for the fort than the mouth 

of Uruan, which had been suggested as possible 

sites. 
15 De la Puente wsent in the journal of his expedi- V, p. 104. (1789.) 

tion on the 5th February, 1789, from which 

it clearly appears that the lower course of the 

Curumo was unknown to the Spaniards, and on 

the 25th Februarv Marmion wrote to the Prefect 

» 

20 of the Missions as follows : — 

" We are now considering how to protect the new y^ p^ 1Q7, (1789.) 

reductions which the venerable community, under the 

charge of your Very Keverend Paternity, is advancing 

towards tlie frontiers of the foreign settlements, for the 
25 more they are advanced the more exposed they will be to 

their plots, and to the outbreaks of the savage natives 

themselves, and if we do not prepare for them in time, 

very grave consequences may result. To this end it is 

urgent to form a mixed settlement, making a start with 
30 some families of the more civilized Indians^ and with the 

Spanish people that have to serve as an escort to the 

Missions, selecting married men and fit for this purpose." 

On the 10th March in the same year the v, p. 107. (1789.) 

Prefect replied that the foundation of a formal 
35 village or town would never be substantial on 

account of there being no outlet for the produce 

whilst the foreign colony of Essequibo remained 

and he recommended that three or four soldiers 

should be stationed in each of the Missions of 
40 Aveohica and Cura, as they were the "most V,pp.l07,108. (1789.) 

advanced towards the frontiers." 

The object which Marmion had in view was, v, p. 110. (1789.) 

as appears from a letter by the Captain-General 

of Cardcas, to select for fortification the most 
45 advantageous point for covering the Spanish 

possessions and preventing contraband trade with 

those of the Dutch. He finally decided on 

the mouth of the Curumo, and urged it through- 
out 1789 and 1790, both on the Captain-General V,pp.lli-ll8. (1789.) 

at Cardcas and on the Government at Madrid, y^ p 114,, (1790.) 
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V, p. Ill 



(1789.) 



V, p. 113. (1789.) 

V, p. 114. (1790.) 



V, p. 74. 



V, p. 116. 



V, p. 111). 



(1790.) 



(1790.) 



1790.) 



V, pp. 130-132. (1791.) 
V, p. 135. (1793.) 



He lays stress on the proximity of the Dutch 
possessions^ the free access to the Spanish 
territory afforded hy the Cuyuni, and the urgent 
necessity of an "advanced guard" at the Curumo. 
He was fortified in this opinion hy a further 5 
Report of De la Puente, dated Cura, 28 th May, 
1790, in which the fortification of this site is 
recommended "in order to insure the rear 
and frontier of these Missions against the 
Dutch." 10 

On the 29th August, 1790, the Captain-General 
of Caracas ordered the estahlishment of this fort, 
describing it as required " to protect the district 
and Missions which border on the Dutch Colony 
of Essequibo." And from another letter of the 15 
same date it appears that the site proposed would 
be in a position 8ufl5.ciently advanced to prevent 
communication with Essequibo by the Spanish 
Indians. 

In 1791 the project was approved by the King, 20 
but a despatch by Marmion in October, 1793, 
shows that the erection of the fort had not yet 
been commenced, and no part of the scheme was 
ever carried out. 



V, pp. 127 129. (1791.) 



In 1791 was concluded between the Spanish 25 
and the Dutch the Cartel of Aranjuez with 
reference to the reciprocal restitution of fugitive 
slaves. 



Sp)aiiiar(i.s on the Orinoco. 



V, p. 17:^. 



One more reference may be given as to the con- 
(1802.) dition of Spanish Settlements during the period of 30 
their subjection to the Spanish Crown. In 
1802 a British officer, Major McCreagh, ascended 
the River Orinoco, and in the record of his 
observations upon his voyage he states that 
he found a few pilots upon an island called 35 
Pagayos^ some miles above Barima, a Spanish 
sergeant with six Indian families under him 
at Sacopana, 120 miles further up, with a 
battery at Barancas, 70 miles further up again. 
These, with the exception of a station for gun- 40 
boats near the fort at Barancas, were the 
only signs of Spanish occupation which he found 
below Vieja Ouayana. 



Sumniarv of Span is )i podition. 



A sufficient outline has now been given of 
such control as was exercised by the Spaniards 45 
in the district to the east and south of the 
Orinoco. It was literally confined to the 
sites of their actual settlements and Missions. 
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V. pp. 166, 166. (1797.) 



There is not a single piece of evidence that, 
beyond the actual limits of those settlements 
and Missions, any possession of outlying territory 
was taken, or that there was any attempt at 
5 developing the resources of the country by the 
opening of mines, the felling of timber, or the 
prosecution of fishing or hunting. Such enter- 
prises did not fall within the scheme of the 
Missions; and the relations of the missionaries 
10 with the Indians outside their Missions would in 
any case have rendered them impossible. 

In April 1796 the Dutch Colonies of Essequibo, 
Demerara, and Berbice, capitulated to the British 
forces. 

Early in 1797 the Spaniards received informa- 
tion that the English had apportioned all the 
lands which stretch from Essequibo to Barima, ^ pp. 164,165. (1797.) 
and had planted stakes from point to point with 
the names of the grantees on notices attached. 

In reporting this to the Court of Spain, the 
Governor of Caracas stated tliat from an exami- 
nation of the exact map drawn up by Marmion, 
Colonel of Engineers, when Governor of Guayana, 
he concluded that the territory which extended 
25 from the Essequibo to Point Barima — from the 
south-west to north-east — comprised 47 leagues 
of coasts, with many rivers and creeks which 
flow into the sea, while if the English had drawn 
their line from north to south to the fork of the 
30 Rivers XTruan and Yuruari, it would embrace 
about 40 leagues, and from east to west 46 
leagues, forming the figure of a trapezoid. 

Later in the same year an attack was made 
by the Spaniards upon the British Post at 
35 the Moruka River, in which the Spaniards were 
completely repulsed by the British forces with 
the assistance of the Colonists. No further 
attempt was made by the Spanish forces upon 
any part of the British Colony. 

In 1801, the British Commandant was ordered to 
report oa the extent of the Colony. His report was 
illustrated by a chart which shows the boundary Atlas, ]>. 37. 
commencing at Barima and includes the territories 
claimed by the Dutch in their Remonstrances 

On the 3rd December, 1802, in pursuance of 
the Peace of Amiens, the Colonies were restored 
to the Dutch, whose sovereignty was proclaimed 
on the 20th December, 1802. 

In the following year war broke out again. The 

50 Colonies of Essequibo and Demerary were retaken 

by the British on the 19th September, and that 



British (M^iiquest. 



Extent of British tx'cupation. 



V, pp. 168, 1^9. (1797.) 



40 



V, p. 172. 



(1801.) 



45 



t 
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of Berbico on the 24th September, 1803. and 
from that time they have been continuously in 
the possession of the British Crown. 
In 1803 an official was sent to Orinoco by the 
V, p. 183. (1804.) British authorities in the Colony requesting that 5 

the Spanish Government would deliver up run- 
away slaves taking refuge in the Spanish 
dominions. An arrangement with this object 
had been made with the Dutch by the Cartel 
of Araujuez in 1791, but the Spanish Governor 10 
refused to be bound by it now that the Dutch 
possessions were in the hands of the British. He 
suggested that, in order to prevent desertion, 
two small British vessels should cruise off the 
Moruka Post and the Waini River. 15 

Postholdeis an d l>rotec tor8 of Indians. , p^on^ the first days of their final occupation of 

the Colony the British adopted and extended the 

Dutch system of administration by Postholders, 

and also established a practically new office, that of 20 

V, p. 188. (1803.) Protector of the Indians, which is first mentioned 

VTT, p. 174./ (1785.) in 1803, although the title was known under the 

Dutch Administration. An entry in 1808 shows 
that in that rear two Protectors of the Indians 
were appointed for the Colony, which was 25 
V, p. 191. (1808.) (jiyijg(j into two districts for the purpose — one 

including the Essequibo and dependent districts, 
so far as concerns the west coast of the Colony 
" from the Creek Supename, right up to the 
Spanish boundary," the other comprising the 30 
rest of the River Essequibo and the rivers and 
creeks flowing into it. 

Immediate attention was given to improving the 
' ^^ ' ^ '^ Post at Moruka. In 1799 it had been found that 

100 negroes were not sufficient to perform the 35 
work which was undertaken, and twenty more 
were ordered to be purchased. In 1803 a mili- 

V. p. 178. (1808.) ^jy officer was appointed Postholder, and it was 

intended to station a detachment there. 

V, p. I8f). (1804.) In 1804 the Postholders seem to have been -40 

stationed in the Upper Essequibo to the south, 

in Moruka to the west, and in Mora (Mahai- 
V, p. 188. (1805.) ^^j^y^ j^ ^j^^ ^^^^ j^ jgQ5 ^ p^g^ existed in the 

Massaruni. 

Th e liulia ns. j^^ ^q^q ^.j^^ d^j^f ^f ^1^^ Caribs from the 45 

V i)p 194 195. (1810 ) remoter regions of the Colony came with his 

retinue to Georgetown and entered into a specific 
agreement with the British Government, by which 
he pledged himself not to make war on other 
Indians in the back lands, to behave peaceably 50 
to all white men and others who lived under their 
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protection, and to seek redress from the Governor 
if molested by them. 

This visit led to the Mission of Dr, Hancock V, pp. 202, 203. (1812.y 
in 1811-12 up the Essequibo and into the interior 
to inquire into the position and strength of the 
Carib tribes, and generally report on that part of 
the Colony. 



V, p. 228. 



(1814.) 



In August 1814 a Convention was signed 

between Great Britain and the Netherlands by 
10 which the Colonies of Essequibo (including 

Demerara) and Berbice were finally ceded to the 

British, who had been in possession of them since 

1803. No question of boundary was raised by 

Spain although it had been reported to the Spanish 
15 Government that the English had apportioned 

the lands taken from the Dutch as far as the V, pp. 165, 167. (1797.) 

Orinoco. 



Final cession to Great Britain. 



From the commencement of British rule the 

progress of the plantations in the Pomeroon 
20 district became very marked. In the years 

1808-10 the proprietors living on the surveyed V, pp. 189, 190. (1808.) 

lots along the course of the river, petitioned 

for the construction of a road to connect them 

directly with the Essequibo, and pointed out 
25 that their contributions by way of taxes to the 

Colonial funds justified a larger expenditure on V,p. 193. (1810.) 

that part of the Colony. 

In 1816 a Government doctor was practising VI, p. 5. (1816.) 

in the Pomeroon district. In 1834 a grant of 
30 land 30 miles up the Moruka was made to the 

Sheriff of Essequibo, the Protector of Indians, 

and the Postholder, as trustees for the purpose of 

founding a Mission for a community of Spanish 

Arawak Indians, who had taken refuge there about 
36 1822 in consequence of the troubles in Venezuela. 

This Mission, which was known as the Santa Eosa 

Mission, still exists. In 1840 another grant of 

land in the same place was made to the Roman ^^* P- ^•^• 

Catholic Bishop of Oriense for the same purpose. 
40 There was also a Protestant Mission in the Pome- ^^* P- ^^^ 

roon established in 1840, and another in the 

Moruka lower down than that of Santa Rosa. 

These Missions will be more fully noticed in the 

next chapter. 



Progress of the Colony. 



VI, p. 54. 



(1654.) 



(1840.) 



(1841.) 



45 In 1836 there were many plantations in the 
Pomeroon besides boat-building and wood-cutting 
estabUshments. There were two schoolmasters 
in the district. 



VI, p. 61. 
Vi, |,. 57. 
VI, p. 105. 



(1836.) 
(1834.) 
(1841.) 
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VI, p. 98. 



VI, p. ] 14. 



(1840.) In 1840 a lazaretto was established on a tribu- 
tary of that river, and when small-pox broke 
out in 1841 public vaccination was organized 

(1841.) under two doctors. 



VI, p. 41. 



VI, p. 46. 



VI, p. 65. 



VII, p. a 



(1831.) 



Upon the Essequibo, the Massaruni, and the 5 
Cuyuni, plantation was not extended at this 
period, the soil above the estuary not being 
sufficiently fertile. But in 1831 the country 
was described as settled to the falls of the three 
branches of the Essequibo, namely, the Essequibo, 10 
Massaruni, and Cuyuni. 
(1831.) In 1831 a Mission was established at Bartica 
Point, between the Essequibo and the Massaruni, 
and in 1839 another was established at Urna, in 
the Rupununi. In 1835 and 1837 Mr. (after- 16 
wards Sir Itobert) Schomburgk thoroughly 
explored the Essequibo, discovering its sources 
in 1837. In 1841 a penal settlement was 
established in the mouth of the Massaruni, on 
VI, p. 109-11 (1841.) the site which the Post of Massaruni had occupied 20 

earlier in the century. 

In 1842 British troops occupied Pirara on the 
Brazilian frontier. 



(1839.) 



(1839.) 



VI, p. 122. (1842.) 



Superintendents of Ri\'ers and Creeks 



VI, p. 65. 
et passim. 



VI, p. 92. (1840.) 

VI, p. 112. (1841.) 



VI, p. 132. 

VI, p. 84. 
VI, ]). 104. 



Schomburgk Surveys. 



VII, p. 71. 



In the year 1838 the office of Superintendent 
of Rivers and Creeks was substituted for 25 
that of Protector of Indians. The journals of 

(1839.) Mr. Crichton, the first Superintendent, and of 
Mr. King and Mr. McClintock, who succeeded 
him, show that these officers made periodical 
circuits throughout their districts. In the 30 
course of these circuits civil and criminal juris- 
diction was exercised as far as the western 
tributaries of the Barima. This will be the 
subject of special mention in the chapter upon 
political control. The journals and reports of 35 
the Superintendents of Rivers and Creeks and of 
the Postholder at Moruka also show that planting, 
boat-building, and wood-cutting were actively 

(1844.) prosecuted in the Pomeroon district, giving em- 
ployment to a large number of Indians from all 40 

(1839.) the rivers as far as the Amakuru. Mention is 

(1841.) also made of residents and wood-cutters in the 
Essequibo, Massaruni, and Cuyuni. 

In November, 1840, Mr. Schomburgk, whose 

exploration of the Essequibo in 1836 and 1837 45 

has already been referred to, was appointed by 

^ ^ the British Government to survey provisionally 

the boundaries of British Guiana, and in con- 
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sequence of his survey diplomatic discussion 

of the boundary question arose between the vii, p. 71. (1841.) 

Governments of Great Britain and Venezuela. 
Schomburgk arrived in the Colony early in 
5 1841, and on the 19th April left Georgetown to VII, p. 11. (1841.) 

commence the work of the survey on the north- 
west of the Colony, On this journey he first vn, p. il. (1841.) 

surveyed the mouth of the Waini, and then 

proceeded to Eumaka on the Aruka, where the 

Chief of the Warows, who considered themselves VIT, p. 12. (1841,) 
10 under British protection, produced the staff of 

office given to him by the British Government 

seven years before. On the 13th May he went vil, pp. 12,19. (1841.) 

to the mouth of the Barima and fixed a boundary- 
mark there and another at the mouth of the 
16 Amakuru. No Venezuelans were settled nearer ^^^' P- ^^- (1841.) 

than Kuriapo, a station in the Orinoco at the 

mouth of the Carapo Channel. 

Returning to his dep6t at Araka, Schombur^^k ^^^^ P- 14. (1841.) 

then crossed the Yarakita portage and descended 
20 the Amakuru for a short distance, visiting an 

Arawak settlement at Assekuru, where the 

Chieftain, who used the Creole Dutch speech, 

complained of the conduct of the Venezuelans in 

carrying off his people as slaves to Kuriapo and 
25 elsewhere. Schomburgk informed him that the VII, pp. 15, 20. (1841.) 

British Government claimed the right bank of 

the Amakuru as their boundary, and gave him for 

his protection a written protest, in which that 

boundary was definitely claimed. 
30 He surveyed the Amakuru up-stream for some 

distance. In returning, lie engraved the Queen*s 

initials on a tree at the junction of the Yarakita ^^^^ P- 1^- (1841.) 

with the Amakuru and continued his route to the 

mouth of the latter river, and thence to Kumaka, 
35 After a stay of some weeks at the dep6t, he con- Vll, pp. 20-24. (1841.) 

tinned the ascent of the Barima and its tributary 

the Koriabo as far as Manari, from which he 

went overland to the Barama, whence he struck 

the path through the forest to the Cuyuni, 
40 came down the Acarabisi, the right bank of VII, pp. 24-30. (1841.) 

which he recommended as the boundary, into 

the Cuyuni, and returned down that river to 

Georgetown. He then completed and trans- VII, p. 34. (1841.) 

mitted to England two maps of the north- 
4,5 western part of the Colony, indicating the line 

which, is known by his name., and which he 

recommended to the British Government as the 

result of his survey. 

On his next journey, starting on the 23rd 

December, 1841, and proceeding past the British VII, pp. 18-46. (1842.) 
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VIJ,p. 89. (1S42,) 

VII, pp. 41,4-2 (1S42.) 

VIT, ]). 49. aS4:^.) 

VTT, p. 4:1 (1842.) 

VII, p. 49. (184:3.) 



VII, p., 50. (1843.) 



VII, pp. 54-5(). (1843.) 



VII, p. 57. (1844.) 



Traces of Dutch settlement. 



VII, p. 1:3. (18 U.) 



VII, p. 21, 



(1841.) 



Mission settlement at Waraputa, he surveyed the 
Rupununi to Pirara, where he met the detach- 
ment of British troops by which that village was 
occupied. He subsequently laid down the south* 
western frontier along the left bank of the 6 
Cotinga, the right bank of the Takutu, and 
thence along the Akarai range, in which he had 
formerly discovered the sources of the Essequibo, 

On a third journey, begun on the 11th 
September, 1842, Schomburgk completed his 10 
circuit of the Colony by starting from Pirara and 
ascending the Cotinga to its sources near Mount 
Roraima. Thence he came down the Wenamu, 
which he chose for reasons of convenience, 
instead of traversing the whole of the upper 15 
waters of the Cuyuni. Entering the Cuyuni 
from the Wenamu he descended the remainder 
of its course, arriving at Georgetown early in 
1843. 

After a fourth journey, in which he traversed 20 
the ridge of mountains which divides the basin 
of the Essequibo from that of the Amazon, and 
reached the western branch of the Corentin, 
he returned to England in 1844 and employed 
many months in finishing his large map of 25 
physical features. This map, on which he drew 
no boundary-line, was the basis of the Stanford 
Map of 1875, referred to later in this Case. 

In the course of his travels Schomburgk found 
many traces of the Dutch settlements which 30 
have alreadv been referred to. He observed that 
at the site of his camp at the mouth of the 
Barima there were evident proofs that the 
ground had been under cultivation, and the 
environs showed vestiges of trenches. He noted 35 
some cassava plants and shrubs of annatto, 
which, he says, do not grow wild on ground 
subject to the tides. Schomburgk also states 
that Colonel Moody of the Royal Engineers, 
who was sent during the war at the beginning 40 
of this century to report on the military 
situation of the Orinoco, observed at the mouth 
of the Barima the remains of a former Post, 
which Schomburgk attributes to the Dutch. 
Colonel Moody's report itself cannot now be 45 
found. 

The Indians also pointed out to Schomburgk a 
spot upon the River Herena, a tributary on the 
left side of the Barima, where a white man had 
cultivated sugar and carried on a timber trade. 50 
The place was called among the Indians "the 
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last place of the white man." Traces of 

cultivation, and drainage of a kind which 

Indians never adopted, are still to be found VII, p. 237. 

there. 
5 Existing tradition, and an examination of the, 

ground, reveal a number of other old settlements 

in this territory. TIpon the Mora Passage, VII, p. 236. 

which connects tlie Lower TTaini and Barima, 

at a point about one-third of its course from the 
10 Waini, there is a place locally known as ** the 

Dutchman," tradition asserting that there was a 

Dutch fort or settlement there. 

Along the course of the River Aruka, an VII, p. 236, 237. 

important tributary of the Lower Barima on its 
15 left bank, there are five places where Indian 

tradition relates that the Dutch were settled. In 

each of them there are to be found, at the present 

day, mangoes, cocoa, coffee, and pear trees. 

Among these are some of very exceptional size 
20 and upwards of 100 years' old. These fruit trees 

it is not and never was the custom of the Indians 

to plant or cultivate. 

In the neighbourhood of Koriabo, on the 

Barima, where there is now a British police- VII. pp. 209, 210, 

211 214 217 

25 station, there are five places where traces of 218, 226, 287.' 

drainage trenches are still visible. One of them 

is that which was pointed out to Schomburgk as 

** the last place of the white man." 

The traces of cultivation remaining in the 
30 Aruka and at Koriabo probably mark the VII, p. 287. 

sites of plantations, one of which was probably 

that destroyed by the Spanish secret expedition 

in 1768 and another that reported in 1760, but III, p. 167. (1768.) 

which was situated too far up the Barima for II, p. 189-90. (1760.) 
35 the Spaniards to reach. 

Near the confluence of the Barama and Waini 

there are tw^o further spots, called Great Kanye- VII, p. 287. 

balli and Little Kanyeballi where there are old 

fruit and coffee trees, said by the Indians to have 
•10 been planted by the Dutch. 

Further there is a tradition that an attempt 

was noiade by the Dutch to connect, by means of VII, pp. 21 1,214, 

a canal, the Rivers Araow and Yarakita, so as to ' 

do away with the Yarakita portage. For this 
45 purpose it is said that a gang of negroes were 

employed, who appear to have mutinied and 

caused the work to be abandoned. Traces of the 

canal which they commenced to dig are still 

visible. 
5Q Shortly after Schomburgk's survey, a resident 

of Pomeroon, named John Sutton, can be vi, p. 128. (1843.) 
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proved to have taken up his residence upon a 
shell-bank at the mouth of the Waini. His 
doing so is mentioned by the Postholder in 
1843, and there is recorded in 1844, a complaint 
VI, p. 132. (1844.) preferred against him by an Indian who claimed 5 

wages for work done for him in that place. 

Fate of the Spanish Missions. It now becomes necessary to go back and trace 

the history since the beginning of this century of 
the territory occupied by the Spanish Missions. 
It will be shown that the Missions had ceased to 10 
exist and that the territory had relapsed into a 
state of barbarism. 

In 1810 the Province of Venezuela declared 
itself independent of the Crown of Spain. In 
the course of the wars which followed, the 15 

VI, p. 7. (1817.) Missions were overrun by the patriot troops in 

1817, and most of the missionaries were murdered. 
At this time the Missions had not been 

YI, p. 6. (1816.) extended beyond the limits which they had in 

1788. A declaration made by Jos^ Felix Blanco. 20 
who was in charge of the Missions at the time 
of these murders, and who made the declaration 
in order to show that Bolivar was not responsible 
for them, states that it had been proposed to 
imprison the missionaries in the Missions of 25 
Tupuquen and Tumeremo, which, he says, were 

VI, p. 208. (18()4.) "the last in the Eastern District:'' and a 

Table, published in the official records of the State 
of Guayana, which purports to show the Missions 

VI, p. 6. (1816.) existing in 1813, when a Decree was passed 30 

suppressing them, shows that no new Mission 
had been established since Tumeremo in 1788. 
By a Decree of Congress at Angostura in 1820 

VI, p. 18. (1820.) f}^Q Missions were divided into five districts, but 

it appears that as organized religious communi- 35 
ties they had practically ceased to exist. Padre 

VI, p. 40. (1829.) Blanco, above mentioned, who had been appointed 

to take charge of them in July 1819, and who 
governed during the year 1820, stated afterwards 
that when he took charge of them " they were 40 
already wretched skeletons ; those of the Upper 
and Lower Caroni did not exist, nor those of the 
south, except Puedpa, Ayma, and Pa«tora as 
mere shadows. The desolation of those of the 
centre had reached to such a lamentable ex- 45 
tremity that San Antonio, for example, which 
at my departure in November of 1817 consisted 
of 900 Indians, when I returned in July 1819 
had only something under 100." 

In 1830 the territorv which included the 
[1056] T 
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ancient provinces of Cumana and Guayana, 
separated from the United States of Colombia, 
and formed the new Republic of Venezuela. 

In the Barima district neither the Spanish Barima District. 

5 nor the Republican Government had interfered in 

any way between the cessation of the war in 1813 

and 1840. In that year a Venezuelan gun-boat 

came into the River Barima as far as the Mora 

Passage, which the Commander seems to have yi^ p 99, (1840.) 

10 claimed as the boundary. In 1841, upon hearing 

that Schomburgk had drawn the line at the 

Amakuru, the Venezuelan Government addressed VII, p. 78. (1841.) 

a protest to the British Government. Lord 

Aberdeen, then Secretary of State for Foreign 
15 Affairs, consented that the posts which Schom- VII, p. 80. (1842.) 

burgk had set up at Barima and on the Amakuru 

should be removed without prejudice to the 

British claim. No further action in this territory 

was then taken by Venezuela, whose nearest 
20 station remained, as it had been in Schomburgk*s 

time, at Kuriapo. 

The state to which the Mission territory had at State of the Mission Territory. 

this period been reduced is fully described in a 

Report made by a Special Commissioner, Andres 
25 Level, to the Government of Venezuela, on 

the 6th July, 1847. He described the whole 

district as in a state of absolute decay. He said 

that the names given him in his instructions as 

being those of Missions represented, in fact, 
30 places of which the sites only remain, and even vi, p. 150. (1847.) 

sites which have never been settled. 

The Beport further referred to a statistical 

table, and stated that it will be perceived by 

reading it that — 

35 " There are no such Missions ; that among those which VI, p. 152. (1847.) 

might be called so, from being villages of Indians 

only, or of Indians and Spaniards mingled, in Barcelona 

alone can any visible progress be observed In the 

thirty years which have passed since the freedom of 
40 Guayana which, is a little more or less than half the time 

since the foundation of its capital, that province has 

disappeared and Piacoa, the head of what was 

the Canton of Lower (Orinoco has fifteen 

halritable huts." VI, p. 153. (1847.) 

46 The Report also calls attention to — 

"The eloquent and pitiful remains of the ancient Missions 
which one stumbles upon at every step in the Provinces 
of Barcelona, Cumana, and Guayana." 

The fact that the aborigines had retreated to VI, p. 157. (1847.) 
the mountains, and especially, that they had 
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VJ, ]). 159. (1847 ) 



crossed the boundaries, he considered fatal for 
the provinces and for the Venezuelan nationality. 
He asserted that the districts from Ciudad Bolivar 
upon both banks of tlie Orinoco, were in a state 
of semi-abandon ment as far as Caicara. 



VI, p. 181. 



(1850.) 



VI, p. 182. (1850.) 

VI, pp. 178, 179. (1850.) 



VI. pp. 179, 180. (1850.) 



VI, ]). 180. (1850 ) 



A^'eement of 1850. 



VI, p. 180. (1850.) 



VI, pp 18H-188. (1850.) 



VI, p. 188. 



(1850.) 



Totir of Goveruor in Barinia District. 



VI, p. 183. (1850.) 



About 1849 the first reports of the discovery 
of gold became current, and in 1850 the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela proposed to make Regulations 
for the good order of the gold district in the 
Canton of Upata, announcing their intention 10 
of stationing a detachment of soldiers at Tupu- 
quen to preserve order. A rumour had spread to 
the effect that the British intended to seize the 
whole Province of Venezuelan Guayana. This 
design was, of course, repudiated by Her Majesty's 15 
Charge d' Affaires, but at the same time it 
was distinctly pointed out that these declarations 
must not be understood as indicating in the 
slightest degree an intention on the part of the 
British Government to abandon any portion of the 20 
rights of Great Britain over the territory which 
was formerly held by the Dutch in Guiana, or as 
implying a cession of any rights which Her 
Majesty's Government might thereafter feel 
themselves entitled to urge. 25 

The Venezuelans, however, in spite of this 
declaration, publicly entertained projects which 
included the establishment of a fort at Barima. 

The strong remonstrance against such action, 
addressed to the Venezuelan Government by 30 
Lord Palmerston, resulted, on the 18th 
November, 1850, in the so-called " Agree- 
ment of 1850." The British Minister declared 
that, whilst on the one hand Her Majesty's 
Government had no intention of occupying or 36 
encroaching upon the disputed territory, they 
would not, on the other hand, view with 
indifference aggression on that territory by 
Venezuela. On the 20th December following a 
declaration was made by the Venezuelan Minister 40 
for Foreign Affairs, which stated that Venezuela 
had no intention of occupying or encroaching 
upon any part of the territory, the dominion of 
which was in dispute, and that it would not vitnv 
with indifference that Great Britain should act 46 
otherwise. 

Very shortly before the notes of 1850 passed 
between the two Governments, the Governor 
of British Guiana, in continuation of a series of 
regular visitations to the remoter district of 
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the Colony, made a tour to that part of it 

between the Tapacoonaa Lake and Barima 

Point, and addressed the Indians at various 

points on the Upper and Lower Barima B;ivers, 
6 on the Waini and the Barama. Reporting the 

result of his journey to the British Government, 

he observed that the nearest settlement of Vene- 
zuelans was at Pueblo Kuriapo on the Orinoco 

from 30 to 40 miles bevond the embouchure of 
10 the River Amakuru, and their nearest custom- 
house at Barancas, 70 to 80 miles further up. 

In 1857 discoveries of gold were reported on Frontier Disputes. 

the Yuruari. The Governor of British Guiana 

reported that there was considerable excitement » P- • 
15 in the Colony, and in reply to a request for 

instructions, in case of prospecting taking place 

in territory distinctly claimed by Great Britain, 

was ordered to assert, in case of need, the British VI, p. 202. (1«S57.) 

jurisdiction within the line claimed by Her 
20 Majesty's Government. 

In August, 1857, two expeditions of inquiiy VI, p. 208. (1857.) 

left Georgetown for the gold-fields: one under 

Sir W. Holmes, proceeded to the coast between 

the Pomeroon and Orinoco, and then by way of 
25 the Waini, Barama, and Cuyuni; the other, 

under Dr. Shier, proceeded westward to the lliver 

Cuyuni, which it ascended to the site of the 

Caratal gold-fields on the Yuruari. The leaders ^^ P- 204. (1857.) 

of the expeditions received instructions to assert, 
80 in case of necessity, the right of Great Britain 

to all territories included within the boundaries 

delineated by Sir E;. Schomburgk. 

There was hardly any further reference to (Barr ett (Ja ne. 

hb question of boundary until it was raised 
35 by the act of the British Guiana Police 

in arresting on the Amakuru in September, 

1874, Garrett, a person accused of murder, VI, p. 212. (1875.) 

who had escaped from Georgetown. On 

Garrett's committal for trial, the Consul- 
40 General for Venezuela at Trinidad protested ^^» P- ^^** (1875.) 

against the arrest as having taken place on 

Venezuelan territory. The matter was referred 

for the instructions of the Home Government, ^^' P* ^^^' (1875.) 

who decided that the Arrangement of 1 860 was 
45 never intended to preclude either Government 

from arresting criminals in the disputed territory, 

and that the trial ought to take place, provided 

that the seizure of the prisoner took place in that 

territory. The demand of the Venezuelan 
50 Government for his extradition as having been 

captured on their territory was refused. Garrett 
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VI, p. 216. (1875.) was, consequently, tried, found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and sentenced to penal servitude for 

me. 

Venezuelan Grants of British Territory. In this state matters remained till 1881 when it 

was discovered that the Venezuelan Government 5 
had granted a concession of the whole disputed 

VI, p. 217. (1881.) territory to General Pulgar. Nothing was done 

in pursuance of the concession. In 1883 and 
1884, however, even while discussing the ques- 
tion with Great Britain through their Minister 10 
in London, the Venezuelan Gt)vemment granted 
the whole of the territory between the Orinoco 
and Essequibo to foreign concessionnaires in 
two separate grants, which covered the whole 
area of the territory claimed by Great Britain. 16 
The first of the two grants was to C. 0. 

VI, p. 2iy. (1883.) Fitzgerald, who established the Manoa Com- 

pany. The grant included part of Venezuela 
proper, the islands at the mouth of the Orinoco, 
and the whole of the coast district between the 20 
Orinoco and the Pomeroon. The documents 
which show the constitution of the Company 

VI, p. 220. (1884.) contain a Report by the concessionnaire in which 

it is stated that in 1800 the Amakura formed the 
boundary between British Guiana and Vene- 26 
zuela. 

VI, p. 221. . (1884.) The second grant, to Herbert Gordon, covered 

the whole area between the Manoa grant and 
the Essequibo River, with the exception of a 
strip on the west bank of the Lower Essequibo. 30 

These limits were not expressly stated in the 
grants, but were marked upon the maps which 
accompanied them. 

VI, p. 223. (1884.) The Venezuelan Government, at the same 

time, proposed to constitute the " Federal tern- 35 
tory of the Orinoco," to have as its capital a new 
town, to be founded and called Manoa, with a 
staif of officials. 

VI, p. 224. (1884.) The action of the Manoa Company's officials 

in crossing the Orinoco and assuming the right 40 
to dispose of land on the Amakuru and Barima 
made it necessary for Her Majesty's Government 
to take immediate action for the protection of 
their rights. Mr. McTurk, the acting Magistrate 
of the Pomeroon district, was dispatched with a 45 
schooner to the Amakuru to report upon the 

VI, p. 236. (1884.) position of affairs. The Government of Vene- 
zuela were, at the . same time, informed that 
unless they prevented their officials from assert- 
ing claims to, or interfering with, any territory 50 

VI, p. 232 (1884.) claimed by Great Britain, the Governor of the 

[1056] U 
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The Wells' Case. 



Colony would be directed to prevent the en- 
croachment of the Manoa Company and to 
maintain order by an adequate force of police. 
As reports reached the Government that the VI, p. 229. (1884.) 
5 notices posted at the mouth of the Amakuru by 
Mr. McTurk had been pulled down by Vene- 
zuelan officials, he was again sent to the river 
on a mission of inquiry. He met a represen- VI, p. 231. (1884.) 
tative of Venezuela acting under orders of the 
10 Manoa Company, and warned him that any 
notices issued by Venezuelans to the inhabitants 
of these districts were of no force. He brought 
back word that the agents of the Manoa Com- vi, p. 232. (1884.) 
pany were maltreating the Indians near the 
15 Amakuru, within the boundary claimed by Great 
Britain, and that in particular one Robert VTells, 
said to be a British subject who had taken service 
under the Company, was guilty of outrages 
against the natives. 
20 A Magistrate and a sufficient force of police VI, p. 232. (1885.) 
were at once sent to inquire into the charges 
against Wells and deal with the case as he 
would have done with any similar outrages in 
the Pomeroon district. Wells was accordingly 
25 arrested, tried, and condemned to thirty days' 
imprisonment with a fine of 25 dollars ; and the 
Governor announced that he would send the 
Magistrate up to visit the district at intervals, 
believing that this would suffice to afford pro- 
30 tection to the inhabitants. 

Several times during 1885 Mr. McTurk visited VI, pp. 233, 234, 236. (1885.) 
the Amakuru asd the lands claimed by the 
Manoa Company. 

In October 1886 the British Government 
36 arrived at the conclusion that they could not — 

allow their rights in the territory, which they 
had always claimed as belDnging to Great liritain, 
to remain any longer in suspense, and decided 
to proclaim the Schomburgk line as a pro- vi, p. 237. (1886.) 
40 visional boundary in the terms of the following 
Notice : — 



VI, p. 234. (1885.) 



VI, p. 233. . (1886.) 



British Proclamation. 



"Whereas the boundary line between Her 
Majesty's Colony of British Guiana and the Republic 
of Venezuela is in dispute between Her Majesty's 

45 Government and the Government of Venezuela : 

"And whereas it has come to the knowledge of Her 
Majesty's Government that grants of land within the 
territory claimed by Her Majesty's Government aa part 
of the said Colony have been made, or purport to have 

gA been made, by or in the name of the Government of 
Venezuela : 
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" Notice is hereby given, that no title to land, or to 
any right in, or over, or affecting any land within the 
territory claimed by Her Majesty's Government as 
forming part of the Colony of British Guiana, pur- 
dortuig to be derived from or through the Government 5 
of Venezuela or any officer or person authorized by 
that Government, will be admitted or recognized by 
Her Majesty or by the Government of British Guiana ; 
and that any person taking possession of, or exercising 
any right over, any such land under colour of any such 10 
title, or pretended title, will be liable to be treated as a 
trespasser under the laws of the said Colony. 

"A map showing the boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela claimed by Her Majesty's 
Government can be seen in the Library of the Colonial 15 
Office, Downing Street, or at the Office of the Govern- 
ment Secretary, Georgetown, British Guiana." 

The map referred to in the above Notice was a 
copy of Hebert's Map, to be referred to later, 
showing the Schonriburgk line. 20 

VI, p. 238. (1887.) Shortly after the publication of the Notice a 

Commission of Venezuelan oflScials was dis- 
patched to the Barima and Amakuru to 
investigate the situation. On the appearance of 
the Venezuelan vessel containing these Commis- 25 
sioners in the waters of the disputed territory, 
the Governor of the Colony sent a Magistrate 
with a force of police to the Amakuru, Barima, 
and Waini Bivers. 

VI, p. 238. (1887.) Mr. im Thurn, Special Magistrate for the 30 

Pomeroon district, with a small force of police in 
a police schooner, leit Georgetown on the 14th 
January, 18S7. He proceeded to Point Barima, 
and found that the Venezuelans had cut and 
stacked firewood at various places, and had made 35 
a small clearing, apparently for the site of a 
lighthouse proposed by the President. He visited 
all the places which had been visited by the 
Venezuelan Commission, and posted up in each 
the Notice of the 21st October, 1886. He reported 40 
that the Venezuelans had committed no offence 
against life or property, but that they announced 
their intention of returning to take over the 
district. He further made immediate arrange- 
ments for the erection of police stations on the 45 
Amakuru and Morawhana, with other prepara- 
tions for effectively occupying the district. 
British Settlements in the Barima District. In ]M[ay 1887 the Governor of British Guiana 

yi, p. 241. (1887.) sent home a Report hy Mr. im Thurn, made 

a few months previously, on the extent to which 50 
the Barima district had been settled during some 
years past by British subjects. His Report 
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was in effect that since his previous visit in 1884 

the number of settlers in the district, and the 

extent and excellence of their cultivation had 

increased in a striking degree ; that almost the 
5 whole of the grants of these cultivators were on 

the Aruka and along the Mora Passage; that 

one or two were on the British side of the 

Amakuru River; that they varied from 30 to 

100 acres in extent, and were modelled on the 
10 regular Government grants on the Pomeroon 

River; that the settlers were mostly from the 

Pomeroon; one man had been there nineteen 

years, most were recent arrivals, but the number 

of settlers was constantly increasing, and trading 
15 ships were regularly running to Georgetown. 

He urged the necessity of jurisdiction being 

exercised by officers resident in the district. 

Subsequently, owing to persistent rumours of British Proclamation. 

concessions by Venezuela in the disputed n888^i 

20 territory beyond the line of the '"Gazette" Notice, 

the Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony on the 

31st December, 1887, published a Proclamation 

reserving the rights of the Colonial Government 

to all territory claimed by the Colony which 
25 might in any way be touched by the alleged 

concessions. 

The material part of this Proclamation is as 

follows : — 

*' Whereas it has come to the knowledge of the 
30 Government of British Guiana, tliat certain concessions 

liave been gi-anted by the President and by and with 

the sanction of the Government of the United States of 

Venezuela, purporting to give and grant certain rights 

and privileges for constructing a railway to Guacipati, 
35 and in and over certain territories and lands within and 

forming part of the Colony of British Guiana : 

"Now, therefore, I do hereby intimate to all whom 

it may concern that no alleged rights purporting to be 

claimed under any such concession will be recognized 
40 within the said Colony of British Guiana, and that ail 

persons found trespassing on or occupying the lands 

of the Colony without the authority of the Govern- 
ment of this Colony, will be dealt with as the law 

directs. 

45 In the early part of 1890 the Government of VI, p. 245. (1891.) 

Venezuela sent a Commission of Inquiry into the 

territory claimed by Great Britain. 

On the 18th July, 1890, a Gazette Notice VI, p. 247. (1891.) 

was issued by the Colonial Government deter- 
50 mining more precisely the limits of a new 

fiscal district which had been previously estab- 
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VI, p. 247. (1891.) 



Uruan Station. 



VI, p. 252. 
VI, p. 256. 



(1891.) 
(1891.) 



VI, p. 250. (1891.) 



Present Situation. 



VI, pp. 256-260. (1892.) 



lished, thus inaugurating what has since been 
known as the North-west district of the 
Colony. 

Later in the same year the Governor of British 
Guiana sent up Mr. McTurk to the Upper Cuyuni 5 
to inquire into the proceedings of the Venezuelans : 
the consequence of this journey, and of Mr. 
McTurk's Report, was that the British Govern- 
ment determined to erect a police station at the 
junction of the Rivers Cuyuni and Uruan. The 10 
vote for this purpose was taken on the 15th 
September, 189], and the Uruan station was 
begun on the 26th October. 

This action was answered by a Decree of the 
Venezuelan President directing the construction 15 
of a road from the Orinoco to the junction of the 
above rivers. 

In June 1892 the Uruan station was formallv 
occupied by the Colonial police. 

Since that date there has been steady develop- 20 
ment of British settlement and trade, both on the 
Massaruni and on the Potaro and Rupununi 
Rivers and in the North-west district. At 
Arakaka, on the Upper Barima, large amounts 
have been expended by various English Companies 25 
in the erection of mining plant, and there has 
been a general development of the whole of the 
district by the erection of hospitals, stores, hotels, 
and public oflEices. About 2,000 men have been in 
the employment of the English Companies at 30 
Arakaka alone, and there is weekly communica- 
tion with Georgetown by steamers and stt^am- 
launches. 

Nothing has ever been done east of the Schom- 
burgk line under any of the concessions made 35 
by the Government of Venezuela,' although 
Government establishments have been maintained 
by Venezuela, both opposite Uruan and on the 
left bank of the Amakuru River. 

The line which had been provisionally pro- 40 
claimed in 1886 was, on the whole, fairly 
observed by both parties until the aggressive 
action of the Venezuelans, which ended in the 
destruction of the Uruan station and violation of 
de facto British territory in 1894. 45 

The only event of importance since that date 
was the Harrison incident in 1896, when the 
Venezuelans again violated the line at the Acara- 
bisi and arrested Mr. Harrison, a Government 
surveyor engaged in making surveys for a road 5(> 
between the Barama and the Cuyuni. 
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At the time of the signature of the Treaty of 
Arbitration the same status quo was tacitly 
observed. 



The following facts are established by the 
6 evidence summarized in the foregoing chapter : — 

1. From the end of the 16th century the 
Dutch constantly, and of right, traded to the coast 
of Guiana between the Orinoco and the Amazon. 

2. During the whole of the l7th and 18th 
10 centuries the Dutch had control of the coast 

from the Corentin to the Orinoco. 

3. During the same period the Dutch had 
the control of all the rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic from the Corentin to the Amakuru. 

16 4. At least as early as 1623 the Dutch 
began to establish settlements in the territory 
between the Corentin and the Orinoco, and 
from that time down to the acquisition of British 
Guiana by Great Britain they continually ex- 

20 tended their settlements in various parts of that 
district. 

5. At different times during the same period 
the Dutch occupied various points in the 
interior on the Rivers Essequibo, Massaruni, 

25 Cuyuni, Moruka, Pomeroon, Waini, Barima, and 
Amakuru and their tributary streams. 

6. The Spaniards recognized the Amakuru 
or the Barima as being the effective frontier of 
their possessions. 

30 7. The Spanish authorities recognized the 
junctions of the Rivers Uruan and Curumo with 
the Cuyuni as being on the frontiers of their 
possessions, and proposed to establish a fort there 
in order to protect the Missions from the Dutch. 

35 8. After they acquired British Guiana the 
British further developed the trade and resources 
of the country. 

9. Prior to 1596 the Spaniards had established 
no settlements in Guiana. 

40 10. Prom 1596 up to 1723 the only settlement 
of the Spaniards was Santo Thom6 de Guayana, 
on the south bank of the Orinoco, originally 
founded in the year 1596, at the site shown on the 
Map No. 1, and subsequently twice removed to 

4i5 different sites on the river, the last being at the 
site of the present town of Ciudad Bolivar. 

11. Between 1723 and 1796 the only additional 
points occupied by Spaniards or Spanish subjects 
were the Capuchin Mission stations south of 
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the Orinoco, in the neighbourhood of the River 
Yuruari. 

12. The Mission stations south of the Orinoco, 
in the neighbourhood of the Turuari never 
extended further to the east than Cura and 
Tumeremo. 

13. Neither the Spaniards nor the Venezuelans 
have ever effectively occupied any part of the 
territory in dispute. 



so 



CHAPTER III. 



POLITICAL CONTROL. 



I. Dutch Administration. 



THE earliest political control exercised over 
the territory in dispute was connected with trade. 
By the Treaty of Miinster the Dutch and the 
Spaniards, while retaining the "commerce and 
5 country " which they then respectively held and 
possessed, were debarred from trading in the 
territories held by each other. Even before 
the Treaty of Miinster it had been a maxim 
of Spanish polic;^ to exclude foreign trade 

10 from Spanish possessions, the truce of 1609 

having contained a similar provision. In 1612, i, pp. 29-31. 
for example, this rule was enforced upon the 
Governor and people of Santo Thom6. 

It is, of cours(5, the fact that the Dutch carried 

15 on an extensive contraband trade with the Spanish 
possessions by the connivance of the authorities, 
but the existence in any region of trade carried 
on by the Dutch systematically and not on 
sufferance excludes the idea of Spanish political 

20 control, while it naturally, and in fact, led to 
political control by the Dutch. It is from this 
point of viev;' that it is important to see over 
what region the Dutch traded systematically 



Trade and Trade KeKulation. 



and as of right. 



Extent of Dutc'h Trade in Guiana 



25 



During the period of the Dutch occu- 
pation it can be shown that the sphere in 
which the West India Company, and private 
colonists so far as licensed by the Company, 
carried on their trade, extended towards the 

30 north-west to the Orinoco below Santo Thom6, 
throughout the Cuyuni, Massaruni, and Essequibo 
valleys, and throughout the intervening forest 
region from the Aguirre to the Cuyuni. 

In 1673, the Dutch were trading to Barima 

35 for crab oil, and between this date and 1684 
there are several other references in the Dutch 



I, p. 178. (1678.) 

I, pp. 181, 182. (1679.) 

I, p. 185. (1688.) 

I, pp. 186, 187. (1684.) 
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Records to ti*ade carried on between Essequibo 
and this district. 

In 1726 the Postholder of Wakepo was sent 
by the Commandeur of the Colony of Essequibo 
to the Governor of Santo Thom6 with presents^ 5 
II, pp. 4, 5. (1726.) and instructions to request leave to trade for 

slaves and balsam up the Orinoco. In the event 
of leave being refused, he was instructed to 
endeavour to obtain them in the Aguirre. 
II, p. II. (1730.) In 1730 a Dutch trader is mentioned in the 10 

II, pp. 20, 21. (1735.) Aguirre. In 1735, 1764, 1757, and 1760 Dutch 

II] pp. 131, 132. (1757.) traders were in the Barima. In 1755, and again 

II, p. 187. (1760.) in 1758, it was reported to the Spaniards that 

II, p. 110. (1755.) Dutch and Carib traders were in the habit of 

II, p. 148. (1768.) passing by the Rivers Aguirre, Barima, and 15 

Waini to the territory upon the confines of the 
Spanish Missions. 

III, p. 35. (1763.) In 1763 Governor Diguja reported that there 

were no foreigners navigating the Orinoco 
above Guayana, though below they did so freely. 20 

IV, p. 20. (1769.) lu 1769 the Prefect of the Spanish Missions 

reported that in the Aguirre there was a Dutch- 
man who had been domiciled with the Caribs for 
more than eight years, buying slaves from them. 
Caul in, Historia Finally, in Father Caulin's history, published in 25 

p.^56? (ed.* W79J! 1779, it is stated that Barima was at that time 

inhabited by Carib and Arawak Indians, who 
lived as heathens, together with many Christian 
fugitives from the Missions, and that they 
served as paddlers and messengers to the 30 
Dutch in Essequibo, who frequently entered 
those channels for their deplorable trade in 
slaves, whom they bought from the Indians. 

Upon the Cuyuni, Massaruni, and Essequibo the 

Dutch very early had established an extensive 35 

I, p. 183. (1680.) trade. In 1680, and in the succeeding years to 

I, p. 184. (1681.) 1686, mention is continually made of the distur- 

I, p. 185. (1688.) banco caused to this trade (which it is implied was 

well established) by native wars in those rivers and 
I, p. 186. (1684.) by the inroads of the French, who were then at 40 

I, p. 188. (1685.) ^aj. ^yith both Spain and the Netherlands. This 

I, p. 185. (1683.) trade was carried on by means of negro traders in 

I. p. 188. (1685.) the employment of the Company whose journeys 

I, p. 201. (1686.) extended to the Pariacot Savannah. In 1703 

VII, p. 163. (1703.) there was a trading Post in the savannah, high up 45 

on the Cuyuni. 
I, p. 202L (1686.) In 1686, there is mentioned an annatto store 

I, p^ 216. (1699.) in the Massaruni, and in 1699 there is notice of 

a similar store on the Cuyuni. Again in 1737, 

II, p. 22. (1737.) the supply of annatto from the Essequibo, and 
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a Post which had been established to extend ti-ade 

through those regions, if possible, to the Amazon, 

are specially mentioned. In 1753, traders high 

up the Essequibo were murdered by natives while II» P- ^' (1753.) 

5 attempting to open commercial relations with 

the Portuguese in the basin of the Amazon. 
"During the greater part of the eighteenth 

century there existed high up the Essequibo the 

Post Arinda, to which reference has already been 
10 made. The Posts on the Cuyuni have also been 

mentioned. In 1758 Dutch merchants resided ^^' V- 1'^^. (1758.) 

in Tucupo (a tributary of the Curumo), Capi 

(Essequibo), and Paraman (Barama). In 1769 iv, p. 23. (17(>9.) 

the Dutch were also settled very high up the 
15 Cuyuni, close to the mouth of the Curumo. In 

1770, Governor Centurion reported that the iv, p. 78. (1770.) 

Dutch and Caribs carried on the slave trade by 

the Rivers Apanoni (Rupununi), Sipo (Siparuni), 

Massaruni, and many others. 

20 The area over which Dutch trade in Guiana Development of Dutch control. 

extended has now been sufficiently indicated. It 

can be shown from Spanish documents that this 

area was regarded by the Spaniards as impressed 

de facto with a Dutch political character. Thus, 
2.5 in his Report of 1765, Alvarado, after referring II» P- 1^^- (1755.) 

to the access from the Cuyuni basin which 

Dutch traders had to the Mission territory, wrote 

that the Missions were " more in the hands of 

the Dutch than in those of their proper owner," 
30 and he mentions specifically not only the Cuyuni, 

but also the Upper Aguirre as being inaccessible ^^' P- ^^'*- (1755.) 

to the Spaniards because situate in the forests ' ^ * v • •) 

which protected the Colony of Essequibo. 

The Dutch claims are referred to by Don II, p. 203. (1761.) 
85 Jos6 Solano in 1761 as extending to the 

Orinoco. In 1772 Centurion reported that a IV, p. 106. (1772.) 

Spanish expedition had been attacked in the 

region beyond the sources of the Caroni by 

Indians, who " proclaimed themselves the friends, 
40 allies, and relations of the Dutch." Again, in V, p. 121. (1790.) 

1790, De la Puente, reporting on a proposal to 

make an expedition from the Missions towards 

the sources of the Essequibo, stated that the 

Dutch alone had full control of the country, and 
45 that consequently there were only Dutch and 

Caribs in all that part. 

The trade of the Dutch with the Indians led 

naturally to control by the Company of the terri- 

torv in which this trade was carried on. 

The Company, under their Charter, had a right 
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to a monopoly of trade. By sailing Regulations, 
I, p. 73. (1632.) issued from 1632 to 1648, they reserved for their 

I, p. 75. (1635.7 Q^yjjL ships the right of visiting the coast to the 

I, p. 136. (1648.) ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ Orinoco. They from time to time 

made orders asserting their exclusive right to 5 

certain inland trades also, and in the conditions 
I, p. 143. (1657.) which they offered to intending colonists in 

1657, the annatto trade was reserved to the 

Company. 
I, p. 185. (1683.) In^ 1683 they placed a servant to reside in 10 

I, p. 186. (1684.) Barima, to check unauthorised trade there. 

II, p. 10. (1730.) In 1730 private trade was forhidden in 

Massaruni and Cuyuni, on the ground that 
" those two rivers had for years past been kept 
for the private trade of the Honourable Com- 16 

II, pp. 64, 65. (1750.) pany.'' In 1750 the Commandeur recommended 

that trade with the Indians should be pro- 
hibited not only in the Essequibo, but also 

II, p. 105. (1755.) in the Massaruni and Cuyuni, and in 1755 it 

was resolved to discontiuue trade in the Upper 20 
Essequibo. 

II, p. 44. (1746.) In 1746 the Dutch Government granted to 

Ignace Courthial a licence to make a road through 
the Cuyuni district for the purpose of fostering 
trade with the distant Spanish stations, on con- 25 
dition that they retained a royalty upon trade 

II, p. 69. (1750.) passing along the road. But in 1752 this policy 

II, p. 75. (1752.) was reversed, and overland trade prohibited, as 

the opening up of the route was thought to 
involve dansrer to the Colonv. 30 



Control of Timber-cutting. Closely connected with trade, but involving 

still more direct exercise of dominion over the 
country, is the assertion by the Dutch of the 
right to control the cutting of timber. 

Upon the foundation of the separate Colony in 35 

I, p. 200. (1686.) the Pomeroon in 1686 the Commandeur asked 

I, p. 204. (1687.) the Company for instructions as to the terms 

upon which he should allow timber- cutting. 

I, p. 207. (li)88.) He w^as ordered to forbid it to all foreigners. 

I, p. 228. (1706.) It is clear that before 1706 the cutting of 40 

timber above the falls in Cuyuni had become a 
common occurrence, for in that year a party of 
runaway slaves were enabled to pass the Indians 
at the falls 1>y giving out as an explanation of 
their journey that they were obliged to go right 45 
up country in order to cut planks there by the 
orders of the Commandeur, and that they 
intended to return again in fourteen days. 

VII, p. 189. (17:^4.) In 1734 a general prohibition of timbor-cutting 
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in Essequibo, Pomeroon, and Demerara was 

issued by the Zeeland Chamber. 

In 1735 leave was given to the Company's vil, p. 190. (1735.) 

Director to fell timber in Cuyuni for private 
5 building purposes. Permission to cut timber in II, p. 92. (1754.) 

Waini was given in 1754, and in 1756 a similar ^^^ P- ^28. 1756.) 

application was entertained. There had also, 

before this time, been timber felled in the II, pp. 142, 143. (1758.) 

Pomeroon under lease of the Company. But in II, p. 92. (1754.) 

10 1754 an applicant for a like grant in Pomeroon VII, p. 195. (1754.) 

was informed that that river was not open, but 

that permission might be obtained for AVaini. 

In 1755 leave was refused for Capoey Creek. In VII, p. 195. (1755.) 

1756, an application to cut wood in Pomeroon and II, p. 128. (1756.) 
15 Waini was made by one Knott, who proposed the 

payment of 1,000 guilders annually, besides the 

usual charge on the vessels in which it was ex- 
ported. The Director- General and the Court of I^» P- ^^^- (1757.) 

Policy, however, differed on the expediency of 
20 granting the application, and it was referred to 

the Directors. In 1766 there was a man cutting III, p. 132, (1766.) 

cedar- wood in Barima on account of Mr. Knott, 

but during the whole time of office of Storm van 's 

Gravesande, which lasted tiU 1772, he opposed the IV, p. 95. (1771.) 
25 opening of the Pomeroon for timber-cutting. 

In 1766 there were saw-mills on the Massaruni, "^H* p- 1^^- (1766.) 

to which land was attached by grant of the Com- 
pany. In 1773 the Director- General reported 

that most of the lands in the upper reaches of IV, p- 122. (1773.) 
30 the Eiver Essequibo had been already annexed as 

timber-grounds for the plantations below. In 

1774 there was a Petition for 2,000 acres of land IV, p. 128. (1774.) 

in Pomeroon for cutting timber. In 1793 the 

Commandeur was instructed to give his attention V, p. 134. (1793.) 
35 to the management of the timber in the Colony. 
In 1803, the Dutch, who had resumed posses- 
sion of the Colony in 1802, proposed to make 

regulations for the protection of the timber, and V, pp. 182, 183. (1803.) 

for making grants for lumbering in Pomeroon, 
40 Waini, and Barima, 



As early as the seventeenth century and Maintenance of the*Peace. 

thenceforward, the Company found it necessary, 

not only to regulate trade itself, but also to 
exercise control of a political nature over the 
45 district in which trade was carried on. It was 
imperative that the Indians with whom the trade 
was carried on should be prevented from making 
war upon one another, and should be protected 
from outrage at the hands of Europeans. 

In 1680 and 1683, the Company's negro traders 
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I, p. 188. (1680.) are found endeavouring to put an end to a native 

I, p. 185. (1683.) war between the Indians of Cuyuni, Essequibo, 

and Massaruni, and the Akawois, who lived iu 
I, p. 202. (1686.) the country above. In 1686, the chief Captain 

of the Caribs in Massaruni sent word to the 5 
Dutch Government that disturbances had broken 
out in that river, and that the supply of dye 
would consequently be short. Upon this occasion 
also the Commandeur used his influence to pre- 
vent a continuance of disorder. 10 
III, p. 120. (1765.) In 1765, the Postholder of Arinda intervened 

and restored peace between two tribes on the 
Rupununi. 
Ill, p. 129. (1766.) In 1766, the Commandeur peremptorily put 
III, p. 131. (1766.) a stop to an intended native war in Massaruni, 15 

threatening to deport the offending Chief from 
the countrv. 

Pioteetii.n of Indians. 'fhe Company was obliged in very early times 

to interfere to protect the natives from the 
whites. In 1645 the Zeeland Chamber formally 20 

I, p. 131. (1645.) referred to the Council of Nineteen a Report 

made by the Commandeur of Essequibo on the 
subject of the kidnapping of Indians in that 
neighbourhood. 

In 16S6 the enslaving of Indians by Dutch 25 
subjects was made illegal, and only those Indians 
might be bought as slaves who Avere in slavery to 
the Indians with whom the trade was carried on. 
This measure in effect protected from slaverj^ 
all the tribes that inhabited the territory now in 30 

II, p. 147. U758.) dispute, as the Indians of that territory did not 

enslave one another, but treated as slave nations 
only certain tribes further in the interior. This 
law was strictly enforced, and bad a great effect in 
promoting friendly relations between the Dutch 35 
and the Indians. 

Jurisdiction over Dutch Settles. The necessity of protecting the Indians from 

strangers and from one another gave rise to the 
exercise of regular jurisdiction by judicial 
Tribunals, which the Indians themselves became 40 
ready to invoke. Thus repeated complaints being 
made against a colonist for ill-treatment of 

IT, pp. ti4, 65. (1750.) Indians in the neighbourhood of the Post Arinda, 

the Commandeur issued a summons, and subse- 
quently a warrant for his arrest, and a session of 45 
the Court at Essequibo was held to try the case. 

II, pp. 72, 78. (1752.) A similar case of ill-treatment, though of less 

gravity, occurred among the Caribs of Barima, 

who complained of the arrest of their children 
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and friends by a colonist as pledges for debts. 
In this case the Court ordered the release of the 
persons detained, and reprimanded the offender. 
Complaints as to a murder instigated or authorized 
5 by a settler in the Upper Essequibo, which was 
investigated by the Court, and of an assault com- 
mitted in the Upper Cuyuni, under the pre- 
tended authority of the Dutch Commandeur, for 
which the offender was fined 250 guilders, and 
10 threatened with banishment, show that the 
exercise of this jurisdiction was not confined to 
any narrow area, but was recognized by the 
Indians even in the remoter parts of the Colony. 






IT, pp. 104,105. (1755.) 
c/: V, pp. 18-16. (1788.) 



II, p. 188. 



(1760.) 



II, p. 128. 



(17r>5.) 



II, pp. 126, 127. (1755.) 
II, p. 125. (1755.) 



Ill, p. 12f>, 1 17(55. ) 



While thus exercising criminal jurisdiction 
15 over its own settlers on complaint of the Indians, 

the Couri. did not hesitate to deal with crimes 

committed by the Indians themselves. Thus, 

the Council summoned before the Court a Carib 

Chief from Barima, who had killed certain 
20 Akawois in the Massaruni district, and as it ap- 
peared that he had acted at the instigation of a 

colonist, the latter was put on his trial. In 1765 

a murder was committed by Indians in the 

district of Moruka. One of the murderers was 
25 arrested, and committed suicide in prison while 

awaiting his trial; the other remained at large, 

and the Indians who preferred the charge were 

told to take measures to secure his arrest. A 

similar case occurred in the same district in 1783. V, j)p. >^, 9. (17J-8.) 
30 In 1778 the Court of Policy, on the occasion 

of a distribution of presents to Indian Chiefs, 

explained to them that when the Indians had 

any grievances they must always come and 

present them. After the British finally took 
35 possession of the Dutch Colonies, Magistrates 

were appointed to deal summarily with small 

offences, and the number of instances of the 

exercise of jurisdiction, of which a record has 

been preserved, is much greater, as will appear 
40 in the subsequent part of this chapter dealing 

with the British period. In the Dutch period 

it was only in the case of the more important 

crimes that the Dutch Courts assumed the task 

of trying the offender. 



Jurisdiction over Indians. 



IV.pp, 187,188. (1778.) 



45 The principal officers through whom the 
Dutch West India Company carried out their 
general control were the Postholders. 

The establishment of these officials and of the 
early Posts has been briefly described in ihe 



Postholders. 
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VII, pp. 149-170. 



III,pp.ll2-IU. (1704.) 



II, pp. 1(58, 109. 

III, p. 18«. 

Ill, p. 154. 
V, pp. 28-:3(). 



(170?.^ 
(1766.) 

(17G7.) 
(1785.) 



III, p. 157. 117.7.) 

IV, p. 190. (177S.) 
Postholders' control of Trade. 



I, }). 2:^8. 



(1714.) 



Passport system. 



II, p. 202. 

IV, p. 128. 

V, p. 30. 



I, p. 251. 



a76i.) 

(1774.) 
(1785.) 

(1719.) 



Ill, p. 176. (1768.) 



previous chapter. In the Appendix will be 
found a chronological list of these officers, 
complete as far as the extant records admit; 
with this list are extracts of accounts illustrating 
the variety of the functions exercised by the 5 
Postholders. 

Of special importance are the formal instruc-' 
tions to these officers, of which copies are 
extant for each of the principal Posts — Arinda^ 
jCuyuni, and Moruka, ranging in date from 1757 10 
to 1785. 

These instructions have each of them a special 
adaptation to the particular Post for which 
they were intended, but they have all the 
same general character. How often, and on what 15 
occasions, fresh instructions were issued is not 
shown by the records, but perusal of the despatches 
of the Commandeurs show that such instructions 
as are preserved were only the embodiment of 
principles upon which from the earliest times the "JO 
Postholders were required to work. 

The exercise of the duties of the Postholders 
was carefully watched by the Company, though 
it was naturally a difficult task to exercise efficient 
supervision over officials whose instructions were 25 
so general, and to whom so much discretion 
was allowed. Abuse by Postholders of their 
authority, no doubt, from time to time, occurred ; 
but when proof was forthcoming of such abuse 
the Postholder was promptly dismissed, or, for :iO 
a less grave offence, reprimanded. 

Prom the first the Postholders were relied upon 
to enforce the trade regulations of the Company. 
As the Posts were situate on the rivers, the 
Postholders were enabled to check any attempt '^-^ 
to bring back, even from the country beyond 
the Posts, any merchandize of a contraband 
character. Thus, in 1714, a trader who had been 
buying slaves and balsam in the Orinoco district 
without permission was arrested at Wakepo. 

Permission to pass the Post was only given to 
those who had passports, for which a fee at a 
fixed rate was charged, and which often con- 
tained conditions as to the conduct of the holder 
in the district beyond the Post. 

In 1719, a form of pass was settled which 
bound the bearer not to go beyond the Spanish 
fort on the Orinoco without permission of the 
Governor there. 

In 1768, a pass was given to a Dutch colonist 50 
on the express condition that he should not settle 



40 



45 



II, p. 226. 


(176:3.; 


Ill, p. 111. 


(1764.) 


IV, p. 189. 


(1778.) 
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in Barima. It is to be remembered in this con- 
nection that the Post Moruka commanded the 
highway to the Barima district and the Orinoco. 
Again, in 1778, it was made a condition of a 
5 pass to go beyond Arinda that the bearer should 
behave himself well in the country beyond, and 
deliver up his passport on his return. 

The pass system was applied to Indians as well 
as colonists and slaves ; thus a pass was issued to 

10 a Carib Chief permitting him to go to Barima, IV, p. 189. (1778.) 
which pass was given up to the Commandeur of iv, p. 190. (1778.) 
Essequibo by the Chief on his return. A similar 
pass was issued by the Commandeur of Demerara m, p. io4. (1764.) 
permitting a Carib Chief of Essequibo, to go to 

15 Berbice and back, and another by the Comman- 
deur of Essequibo permitting an Indian to go to 
the coast of that Colony, and to pass the Post of v, p. 73. (1789.) 

Moruka. 

20 The permission to trade with the Indians at and llelations of Postholdera with IndiaiiB. 

near the Post gave the Postholders exceptional 

facilities for cultivating friendly relations with I» p- 247. (1717.) 

those tribes, and for ensuring their maintenance 

when established. It was their duty to maintain 
25 order among the Indians at the Posts and, at the 

same time, to protect them from ill-treatment or III, p. 112. (1764.) 

fraudulent conduct on the part of the colonists. 
It is noteworthy that it was the desire of the 

Indians that the persons appointed as Post- III, p. 162. (1768.) 
30 holders should be Dutchmen. This demand was 

made alike by the Caribs with reference to 

the Post in the Cuyuni, and by the Warows lll,pp. 161, 162. (1768.) 

with reference to that at Moruka. The 

Zeeland Chamber insisted on the importance m* P- ^^^ (1768.) 
35 of acceding to the wishes of the Indians upon 

this point. 

The Postholders' relations with the Indians 

in course of time became more political than 

commercial. 
40 The instructions to the Postholder at Arinda 

issued in 1764, provided that he should try to m, p- 112. (1764.) 

maintain and cultivate friendly and peaceable 

relations with the Indian nations as far as lay 

in his power, and should not allou' those 
4^5 nations to be unjustly or badly treated by any 

one, whoever it might be ; and the provisional 

instructions issued in 1766 to Pierre Martyn, m, p. i86. (1766.) 

the Postholder in Upper Cuyuni, directed him to 

take care that the free Indians were not molested 
50 or ill-treated, but to endeavour, as much as 

possible, to attract them to the Post, and to protect 
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those residing in the neighbourhood. Again, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, when 
the Dutch had once more obtained possession of 
the Colonies of Essequibo Demerara and Berbice, 
after their temporary occupation by Great 5 
Britain, the Postholder of Moruka was directed 

V, p. 29. (1785.) by the 5th Article of his instructions to treat all 

Indians properly; to enrol, and take into pro- 
tection about the Post, as many of them as his 
means would allow ; and not to suffer any wrong 10 
to be done (by any person, no matter who) to 
any one belonging to those tribes. It may be 
noted that in these last instructions the Post- 
holder was prohibited from leaving the Post for 
the purpose of trading, the object being to ensure 15 
his attendance at the Post, and to attract the 
Indians to its neighbourhood. 

Numerous passages from the records can also 
be cited to show that at a comparatively early 
period the political functions of the Postholders 20 
had become more important than the com- 
mercial . 

In 1724r, the Postholder at Wakepo mustered 

II, pp. 2, 3. (1724.) Indians to protect friendly tribes in Essequibo 

from attack. In 1737 the Commandeur reported 25 
that, though the trade at Wakepo and Moruka 

II, p. 25. (1737.) was no longer remunerative, the Post must, 

nevertheless, be kept up because it was 
established for the maintenance of the Company's 
frontiers stretching towards the Orinoco. In 30 

IV, p. 136. (1775.) 1775 the Director- General wrote that the only 

use of the Post of Arinda was to conciliate the 
Indians. 

In 1790 the Postholders are described as 

V, p. 81. (1790.) " employes on the frontier to foster the good 35 

understanding with the Indians." It will be 
found that in British times the Postholders 
travelled largely through the districts round 
their Posts and exercised magisterial functions. 
During the Dutch period it does not appear that 40 
they habitually did so ; but it should be observed 

III, p. 121. (1765.) that in 1765 the Postholder at Moruka was sent 

up the inland water passages to inquire as to the 
murder of some Indians, and that in the following 
III, p 132. (1766.) year, when it became necessary to arrest a Dutch- 45 

man called Van Rose in Barima, the Postholder 
went there and took him into custody. 

It thus appears that, as the influence of the 
Company among the Indians increased, a change 
took place in the duties of the Postholders. Origi- 
[1056J 2 A 
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nally mainly trading agents, they had become, 
before the British occupation, almost exclusively 
political officers, and they were maintained in 
order to fulfil functions of this kind long after 
5 the trade (in balsam, annatto, and slaves) 
had come to an end. 



It was of course essential for the maintenance 

of police and justice that the Indian Chiefs Appointment of Indian Captains. 

should be induced to support the Dutch Adminis- 
10 tration, and marks of distinction conferred on 

them by the Commandeur became as time went 

on tokens that the Chiefs were recognized by 

the Dutch Government as men having tribal 

authority. The earliest reference to this sub- 
15 ject notices that such gifts were required " to 

keep on friendly terms with the Chiefs of the I, p. 200. (1686.) 

Indians," and they soon became objects of 

ambition on the part of the Chiefs. It was 

customary at an early period to give them silver iii, p. 126. (1765.) 
20 collars, and these ornaments were much valued, 

and later it was thought suitable to give staves 

of office with silver knobs, and hats with broad IV, pp. 136, 137. (1775.) 

silver brims, of which a formal distribution was 

made. 
2 J In 177S a number of Indian Chiefs were sum- ^^y p 1^7. (1778.) 

moned, and it was officially stated that the hats 

and staves then presented to them were given as 

a token that the Chiefs were recognized as such 

by the Dutch Government, and that when the 
30 tribes desired to appoint new Chiefs they might 

present to that Government the persons selected. 

The Chiefs who attended on this occasion in- 
cluded inhabitants of the Essequibo, Massaruni, 

and Cuyuni. There was also a Warow Chief, 
35 who must have come from a district near the 

Orinoco. 

In the following year commissions were 

formally issued to Indian Chiefs of the Carib, IV, p. 207. (1779.) 

Arawak, and Warow nations. The staves 
4,0 which it was customary to give bore engraved 

upon them the seal of the West India Com- 
pany : and the ** ring-collar," which was a 

half -moon shaped badge, was in 1803 en- 
graved with the Lion, bearing the inscription 
45 *' Batavian Republic of Essequibo and Demerary " 

around and above it, with tlie necessary 

national ribbon. Similar badges were issued 

during the British period, examples of which 



IV, p. 187. 


(1778.) 


V, p. 26. 


(1784.) 


V, p. 180. 


(1803.) 
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VII, jip. 2:u, 244. dated as late as 1827 are still extant in the 

Colony. The Chiefs of the Indian tribes thus 
became formally accredited officers of the Dutch 
Colony, and exercised their authority with 
the sanction of the West India Company, As 5 
will be shown hereafter, up to the date of 
Schomburgk's journey in 1841 and afterwards, 
the Indian Captains in Waini and Barima were 
in possession of staves and other insignia of office 
issued by the Colonial Governor in pursuance of 1^ 
this policy. 



The Dutch Subsidy. The Dutch from very early times had been 

accustomed to make presents to Indian Chiefs as 

well as to reward them and their followers for 
services rendered. In 1777 the continued deser- 16 
lV,pp.l84,l85. (1777.) tion of slaves rendered necessary the utmost 

vigilance on the part of the Indians, and it w^as 
thought desirable to stimulate their zeal in a 
special manner. They were accordingly sum- 
moned in March 1878 to Fort Zeelandia and en- 20 
IV, p. 187. U778.) tertained there, and requested to visit it again 

from time to time. In consideration of the official 
tokens given to them on this occasion, as above 
described, and of a formal distribution of presents 
then made, the Chi<-»fs bound themselves to render 25 
assistance when required, and, further, to keep 
their present abodes, where they might be found 
when wanted. In July 1779 a formal distribution 

IV, p. 207. (1779.^ of presents was again made. 

In 1784, the West India Company observing 30 
that the Indians were withdrawing more and 
more from the neighbourhood of the white 
settlers (a fact probably due to the disturbances 
in the Colony owing to its capture and occupation 
first by Great Britain and then by France), 35 
directed an assembly of the Chiefs to be held, 
and a notification to be given to the eflFect 
that the Dutch, being once more in posses- 
sion of the Colony, desired to live on more 
friendly terms with them. Grants of land were 40 
to be made to them and presents distributed on 
the understanding that they should come to the 
fort once every year, and should be under obliga. 
tion to assist the colonists at the first summons 
in the event of a slave revolt. In consideration of 46 
the annual renewal of this compact there was to 
be an annual distribution of presents. This 

V, p. 40. (1785.) system appears to have been regularly continued 
V, pp. 178, 179. (1802.) until the termination of Dutch rule. 



V, pp. 25, 26. (1784.) 
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Prom a subsequent record it appears that the 
presents to the Indians were of two kinds. 
There was an annual distribution at the great 
assembly, but, in addition to this, smaller distri- 

5 butions were made from time to time at the 
expense of the Colony to parties of Indians 
visiting the Posts. The object of these presents 
was to insure the assistance of the tribes in case 
of negro revolt, and to attract them to the 

10 neighbourhood of the Dutch Posts. 



V, pp. 178, 179 (1802.) 



Priendly relations with the native Indian 
tribes, and effective control over them, were 
essential to the Dutch, for many reasons, but 
particularly because of the presence of a hostile 

15 and turbulent slave element. The negro popula- 
tion which the Dutch planters imported from 
Africa remained always ready for revolt, while the 
" poitos," or Indian slaves, as w^ell as the negroes, 
were always ready to desert. For many years 

20 the Dutch pressed the Spanish authorities for 
the return of slaves so deserting, but it was 
not until close upon the time when the Dutch 
Colonies were conquered by Great Britain that 
the Cartel of Aranjuez was concluded for this 

25 purpose between the States-General and the Court 
of Spain. To prevent desertion of slaves the 
Dutch were compelled to depend upon the 
assistance of the Caribs, Akawois and Araw^aks, 
and other Indian tribes, to whom it was customary 

30 to pay rewards for each slave recaptured. Every 
endeavour was made to encourage the Indians 
to give such assistance, and the opinion was 
repeatedly expressed that so long as the Indians 
could be trusted for this service the Colony 

35 had little to fear from the desertion of slaves. 

There were two main avenues of escape for 
deserting slaves : the first was by the rivers 
Essequibo and Cuyuni, by means of which the 
fugitives were able to reach the Portuguese 

40 territories in Brazil or the Spanish Colony of 
Orinoco ; the second, either by taking to the sea 
and skirting the coast as far as the Orinoco, or by 
the Moruka-Waini inland waterway to the 
Spanish territories on the Orinoco. 

45 To prevent escape by the first method, the 
Dutch to a great extent relied on the Posts in the 
Upper Essequibo and the Cuyuni. The question 
of establisliing forts was also considered, but the 



Employment of Indians. 



V, pp. 127-129. (1791.) 



Kecapture of Fugitive Slaves. 



Ill, p. 179. 

III, p. 184. 

IV, p. 161. 



(1768.) 
(1768.) 
(1776.) 



II, pp. 211, 212. (1762.) 
IV, p. 5. (1769.) 

IV, p. 96 (1771.) 



II, pp. 226, 227. (1763.) 
IV, p. 3. (1769.) 

IV, p. 128. (1774.) 
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IV, p. 161. (1776.) readiness of the Indians to undertake pursidt 

III, pp. 151, 156. (1767.) operated as the best deterrent, and instances of 

IV, p. 190. (1778.) their employment are constantly to be found in 
IV, p. 217. (1781.) the Dutch documents of the period. 

The services of Indians were indispensable in 5 

preventing the escape of the slaves by sea or by the 

waterways, inasmuch they were able to pursue 

them in their small vessels much more effectively 

II, p. 42. (1744.) than Europeans. Recapture by Indians of slaves 

II, pp. 211, 212. (1762.) ^]jo had attempted escape by these routes was 10 

common. On one occasion the whole sea-coast was 

guarded by Caribs to prevent the passage by that 

II, p. 186. (1760.) route of a large number of slaves who had fled 

from one of the plantations of the West India 
Company. 16 

II, p. 138. (1757.) The Post of Moruka was the station most suit- 
Ill, p. 111. (1764.) able for intercepting deserters by the coast routes. 

Accordingly, houses were built there for the 
Arawaks, and around the Post was settled a 
IV, p. 101. (1772.) permanent body of Caribs, Warows, and 20 

Arawaks to the number of 600 or 700, some of 
whom could be alvrays at sea, patrolling the coast 
for the purpose of preventing the escape of run- 
away slaves, and facilitating their capture. These 
Indians were subjected to discipline and organi- 25 
zation of a simple kind, and their presence 
added to the importance of the Post, which, as 
shown elsewhere, was of great value as securing 
to the Dutch control of the water-channels leading 
to the Orinoco frontier. 30 



vy ei v ices. j^ ^^ ordinarv cases of slave desertion the 

assistance of the Indians was indispensable, their 
assistance in the case of mutiny, or the still 
sfraver occurrence of a slave rebellion, was 
essential for the safety of the Colony. It 35 
frequently happened that slaves instead of 
taking one or other of the routes to foreign 
Colonies, made off to the bush, intrenched 
themselves in the swamps or in the forests 
of the interior, and defied the Dutch to drive 40 
them out. At such times the services of the 

V, p. 80. (1790.) Indians could not be dispensed with. They 

possessed a perfect knowledge of the country, 

V, p. 177. (1802.) and a dexterity in the necessary mode of warfare 

peculiarly their own; no place of concealment, nor 45 

V, p. 173. (1802.) the most active and secret movements, escaping 

their vigilance. 

Throughout the whole of the eighteentli century 
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the Dutch had to contend witli repeated rishigs •' 

of the negroes, in all of which the Indians 

gave them assistance, and in one (which it IT, p. 223. (17()3.) 

taxed the resources of the united Dutch Colonies 
5 to suppress), the native tribes from every part 

of the Dutch territory — from the Orinoco to 

Berbice — were actively employed in combined 

military operations against the rebels. 

In 1744 tlie Indians of Barima, headed by a 
10 Dutch settler, made two attacks upon an encamp- 
ment of bush negroes, the second of which was ^T» l>- ^'^- (1714.) 

successful. 

In 17G3 and 1764 occui'red the great slave 

rebellion in Berbice, which broke out in the ^^^ P- ^^23. (17(;.S.) 
15 month of ]March of the former vear. The Com- 

mandeur of Essequibo at once gave directions to 

the Postholder of Arinda to induce the Caribs in 

the neighbourhood of that Post to take up arms. 

Due prejoarations were made by that tribe. 
20 In the month of May a Dutch officer took n, j,. 224. (176;J.) 

command of the united Indian tribes, and a 

position was taken up by these forces in Upj)er ll,])]). 225, 226. (17G3.) 

Berbice. Tlie Akawois and the Caribs of the n, ]>. 226. (17(;3.) 

Waini, who also came to the assistance of the 
25 Dutch, attacked with success the plantation 

Savonette in which the rebels were intrenched, ^^' P 2^'' (1763. 

and on their return were met by Caribs from the 

River Essequibo, who had also come down to aid 

the settlers. The Arawaks joined the Caribs in in, p. 105. (1763.) 
30 another attack ui)on the rebels in Berbice. The 

Governor of Berbice having expressed a wish for III, p. 103. (176-i.) 

their assistance, the Caribs of Barima, who were 

already on the alert and on their way to give aid, HI, p. 104. (1764.) 

conducted a series of expeditions, roving con- 
35 stantly between the two Colonies of Essequibo III, p. 105. (1764.) 

and Berbice, and the Caribs of the Massaruni 

came down in numbers which surj)rised the HI, p. 105. (1704.) 

Dutch Commandeur. 

The rebellion was eventually suppressed, but 
40 at the end of 1767 a fresh outbreak took place, 

and a party of slaves from Berbice (100 strong) IHj p- 158. (17G7.) 

took to the bush. The Caribs sent word that 

they were only awaiting orders to attack, and 

the Arawak- Akawois were readv to ^\^ their m» P- 1^^- (1767.) 
45 help to the Dutch. The Carib forces assembled 

above Port Kijkoveral, and the Commandeur m, p. 162. (1768.) 

reported that he had no doubt that they would do III, pp. 163, 164. (1768.) 

their duty well. The expedition was completely III, p. 163. • (1768.) 

successful, and the conduct of the officials of the 

Company in dealing with the outbreak had the m, p. 179. (1768.) 

approval of the Zeeland Chamber. The Akawois 



ni,pp,162,163. (1768.) 



IV, p. 105. (1772.) 



IV, pp. 104, 105. (1772.) 



IV, p. 124. (1774.) 



IV, p. 192. (1778.) 



VTI, p. 180. (1796.) 

V, p. 177. (1802.) 

VI, p. 26. . (1823.) 



II, p. 119. 



(1755.) 



II, p. 143. (1758.) 

III,pp.l70,171.(1768.) 

IV, pp. 3, 4. (1769.) 

III. p. 119. (1765.) 

V, p. 106. (1789.) 
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on this occasion took the oi)i)ort unity of assuring 
the Commandeur of their readiness to assist the 
Dutch of Demerara in any emergency. 

This assistance the Akawois asraia offered in 
1772 on the outlu'oak of a fresh revolt. On this 6 
occasion the Carihs, to whom warning Avas at 
once sent, again came down on all sides, in 
number about 300, and were phiced under a 
Dutch commander well acquainted with them 
and their language. Their assistance^ in the 1^ 
opinion of the Commandeur of Demerara, saved 
the whole Colony. 

Other expeditions of a similar character, though 
of less importance, were from time to time orga- 
nized, the Caribs never failing to respond to the 1^ 
calls made upon them. 

Speaking generally of the period of Dutch 
Administration in the Colonies of Guiana, it may 
be said that when there was any need of 
tlieir help the Indians never failed to rendei' 20 
their services against revolting or runaway 
negroes, and when the later period of British 
administration is considered, it will be found 
that whenever insurrection or disturbance among 
the negro population was apprehended, the 25 
Indians invariably offered the same loyal assis- 
tance. 

In 1755 the Panacavs settled in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cuyuni Post to prevent the en- 
croachments of the Spaniards. 

The Indians acted as scouts for the Dutch, 
warning them of hostilities projected by the 
Spaniards, or of encroachments made by them 
on Dutch territory, as well as of occurrences at 
the outlying posts. In addition to this, they 35 
made themselves exceedingly useful as spies and 



30 



as messengers. 



Thus far it has been shown that, in their pro- 
tectorate over and government of the Indian 
tribes, the Dutch secured the loyal service of 40 
those tribes in duties of a military or quasi- 
military character, duties for which the war- 
like character of those races well qualified 
tliem. 



Industrial Employment of Indians. 



The Indians, however, acted not only as the 45 
allies and soldiers of the Dutch but also as 
their servants, being employed by them, as 
afterwards by the British, for various duties of an 
industrial character. They were engaged to fell 



II, p. 190. 


(1760.) 


II, i>. 204. 


(1761.) 


HI, p. 175. 


(1768.) 
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and carry timber from the forests, as field IV, p. 208. (I77f^) 
labourers to clear the ground for plantations, 
as boatmen, pilots, and guides, and for making I, p. 183. (IGbO.) 

roads and paths in the neighbourhood of the V, pp. 28-29. (1785.) 
5 Posts, 

Thev were also from the earliest Dutch times 

■r 

largely employed, on an organized system, in 

growing and preparing annatto (orange dye), in 

collecting balsam and other natural forest 
^0 products, and in bringing these to the Posts to 

be forwarded to the Dutch markets. 

Large numbers of Indians were also habitually 

employed by the Dutch in well-established 

fisheries along the whole coast from the Esse- 
15 quibo to the Orinoco, and even beyond, but more 

especially in the mouths of the Waini, Barima, 

and Amakuru Rivers, and up the right bank of 

the Orinoco as far as the As?uirre. These 

fisheries, w^hich are to some extent continued to 
20 this day, were carried on by the Caribs, Arawaks, 

and Warows, who, in the two dry seasons of the 

year, left their homes and encamped on the 

sand-banks in the moutlis of the rivers, where 

they caught a few turtle and large quantities of 
25 fish, chiefly the large fish called maracot. These 

fish, together w ith the flesh of the bush-hogs, 

which they got in abundance in the fon^sts 

running down to those sand-banks, they salted 

and sun-dried. Frequent reference is to be III, p. 175. (1768.) 
30 found to the fact that it was on this supply of 

salt fish and meat that the estates in Essequibo, IV, p. 11. (1769.) 

both those of the Government and those of 

private individuals, chiefly depended for their 

food supply. 
35 The Post of Moruka was, as has already been 

mentioned, the fixed station for a large body of H, p- 226. (176:^.) 

Indians, and towards the close of the period of IV, p. 101. a772.) 

the Dutch administration of the Colony of Esse- 
quibo an arrangement was made betw^een the V, pp. 147, 148. (1794.) 
40 Chiefs and the Postholder by which Indians were 

engaged for a period of four months at a time, 

and at a fixed rate of pay ; they received rations 

from the Government, and when not engaged in 

the task of intercepting the slaves who attempted 
45 to escape to the Spanish coast, were employed in 

felling heavy trees, in making provision gardens, 

in hunting, and in fishing. 



As a result of the constant intercourse between Creole-Dutch Lan^nuige 

the Dutch and the Indians, there sprung up a 
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VI, p. 47, 49. 


(1833.) 


VI, p. 87. 


(1839.) 


VI, p. 130. 


(1844.) 


VIT, p. 14. 


(1841.) 


VII, p. 236. 




VI, p. 184. 


(1850.) 


VII, p. 236. 





language known as " Creole Dutch," which, when 
the British came into possession of the conquered 
territories, formed the best and most convenient 
form of communication between the settlers and 
the native population. 5 

The fact that the Indians of a district spoke 
this language is of itself strong proof that the 
district in question was Dutch. It is therefore 
worthy of note that this language was spoken by 
Indians of the Massaruni, Essequibo, and Cuyuni lo 
as the language next to their own best understood 
by them, and was used by them in their inter- 
course with the settlers, and that Governor 
Barkly, when he visited this part of the Colony 
in 1850, found that this dialect was still 15 
spoken by the native Indians in the district 
of Barima, and that Dutch words had also been 
incorporated in the native Indian language. 
About the same period an Indian Captain, named 
Jan, who habitually spoke the Creole Dutch, was 20 
a well-known resident of the Wassekuru Creek, 
which is on the right bank of the Amakuru. 



Dutch Protectorate. The Dutch considered the Indians of Guiana 

as their subjects, and the Indians, on their part, 

looked to the Dutch Government in the Colony 25 
for protection against any ill-treatment at 
the hands of the Spaniards. Thus, in 1724, 
the Court of Policy, on learning that the Maga- 

II, p. 2. (1724.) nouts (Manoas) had attacked the Caribs and 

Akawois, gave instructions for the commence- 30 
ment of hostilities, because the Akawois and 
Caribs killed were '* under the protection of 
this river." In 1746 the Caribs in the Waini 

II, p. 45. (1746.) ^^^^ spoken of by the Dutch Governor as 

" subject to '* the Dutch. Upon the report of a 35 
projected Spanish invasion, in 1754, the Carib and 

Il,pi>.i)5,96 99. (1754 ) ^^^^^ Indians were warned by the Commandeur ; 

the Caribs of Barima fell back upon Waini, and 

II, p. 100. (1754.) ^^ose of Cuyuni promised they would well guard 

the passage. The Caribs of Cuyuni were not per- 40 
J J ^ ^^. ^1746^ flitted to attack the Spaniards when they 

Il,pp. 130, 131. (1757.) obstructed the free passage of the Indians 

engaged in the Slave Traffic, the reason given 
being that the Caribs there belonged to Dutch 
jurisdiction and that hostilities by them would call 45 
forth reprisals by Spain upon the Dutch. The 
Akawois in the River Cuyuni were equally 

III. p. 14-2. (17(j7.) regarded as Dutch subjects, and the Caribs were 
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prohibited from molesting them, and these orders HI, p. 160. (1767.) 

were expressly approved of by the Zeeland 

Chamber. 

Instances are to be found which show that H, p. 58. (1748.) 

'^ even the Caribs, when tbey received injury H, pp. 201,202. (1761.) 
at the hands of the Spaniards, complained 
to the Dutch instead of, in the first in- 
stance, undertaking measures of retaliation on 
their own account. They knew and respected 
10 the prohibition against attack on nations in 
alliance with the Dutch. When the Manoas 
attempted to open friendly negotiations with the II, p. 222. (1763.) 
Dutch Governor they were waylaid by the Caribs 
and driven back, but the Dutch Governor was II, p. 223. (1763.) 
15 able to assure them that the escort of a single 
Dutch Post holder would be sufficient on a future 
occasion to secure their safety. And when a 
Carib Chief of the River Massaruni took upon iii, p. 129. (1766.) 
himself to call in the assistance of Spanish 
20 Indians to assist him against the Akawois he 
was threatened by the Commandeur of Essequibo 
with deportation to North America. When 
molested by the Spaniards the Caribs at Barima 
complained to the Dutch Governor, not knowing III, p. 182. (1768.) 
25 whether permission would be given them to take 
up arms in their own defence. 

The above examples show that in their 
relations with the Spaniards and with other 
tribes of Indians, the Caribs, the most warlike 
30 and powerful tribe ia Guiana, acted under 
the control of the Dutch, and recognized their 
Protectorate. The Dutch on their part assumed 
the responsibilities of a Protecting Power, 
and in a Remonstrance of March 1775 the IV, p. 132. (177h.) 
35 States- General made it a specific ground of com- 
plaint to the Court of Spain that the Spaniards 
had come to the Posts of the West India Com- 
pany, and had tliere forcibly carried away or 
killed the free Indians. 
40 In some instances the influence of the Dutch 

over the Caribs was exercised to restrain them, ii, p. 46. (174(;.) 

even under circumstances of strong provocation, H, pp. 130,131. (1757.) 
from hostile attacks on the Spaniards. The 
exercise by the Dutch of this restraining in- 
45 fluence is in itself an instance of the fulfilment of 
one of the essential conditions of a Protectorate 
over native tribes. 
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II.— British Administration. 



VI, p. 173. . (180a.) 



When entering upon the government of the 
Colonies captured from the Dutch, the British 
authorities in their dealings with the Indian races 
of the country carried on the system of their 5 
predecessors, preserving, as far as possible, an 
absolute continuity both of policy and adminis- 
tration. The Indians had, on the defeat of their 
protectors and rulers, the Dutch, retired to the 
remote districts of the interior. It was the aim 10 
of the British Government to attract them, as 
far as possible, to the more populated districts of 
the coast, an object which as time went on was 
gradually attained. 



Postholders. 



V, pp. 180-182. (1803.) 



V, pp. 180-182. (1803.) 



V, p. 216. 



(1803.) 



The Court of Policy in 1803 took into careful 15 
consideration the position of the Postholders, 
and came to the conclusion that their reten- 
tion would be beneficial, that they should be 
instructed to use their best endeavours to 
pacify the Indians in the event of discord 20 
arising, and to prevent illicit trade with them, 
and that they should have charge of the sum- 
moning of the Indians when required for any 
purpose. With a view to encouraging inter- 
course with the tribes, the Postholder was to 25 
distribute on occasion gratuities to them, and to 
explain to them, in view of the recent total 
abolition of Indian slavery, that it was not in 
the power of any colonist to subject tliem to 
enforced labour. 30 

In pursuance of a Resolution of the Court 
instructions were drawn up in 1803 for the 
guidance of the Postholders in their dealings 
with the Indians. Each Postholder was bound to 
keep an accurate journal of occurrences at his g- 
Post, w^hich he was to transmit quarterly to the 
J^rotector of Indians in his district — a new officer 
whose position and duties will presently be con- 
sidered. He was to attach the Indians to the 
Post and to endeavour to preserve peace and j^q 
order among them. Trade was prohibited to 
liini, and he was not allowed to hire the services 
of the Indians without the permission of the 
Protector. 



V. p. 199. 


. (1812,) 


V, p. 216. 


(1813.) 


V, p. 198. 


(1812.) 
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It will be seen from these instructions — which 

were reissued in May 1815, and to wliich the VI, p. 39. (1824) 

attention of the Postholders was again expressly 

directed in 1821 — ^that the powers and authority 
5 of the Postholder were much less general than 

had been the case during the Dutch administra- 
tion. He was bound to conform to the orders of 

the Protector of Indians for his district; if 

definite complaint of an injury was made to V, p. 216. (1803.) 
10 him by Indians he merely acted as an inter- 

mediaiy to bring the Indian and the Protector 

together, having no power to deal "with such 

complaints himself. He was bound to follow 

the rules made by the Protector for the 
15 regulation of Indian labour. He had rations 

issued to him by the Government, as well as 

certain small presents for distribution to the V, p. 187. (1805.) 

Indians passing the Posts, but when, in later 

years, the Government discontinued the issue 
20 of such articles, the expense of providing 

these presents, which the Indians still con- VI, p. 140. (1845.) 

tinned to expect, was borne by the Postholder 

personally. The salary attached to the office v, p. 188. (X805.) 

seems to have varied for the different Posts. 
25 The duties were, no doubt, onerous, and 

called for the exercise of considerable tact and 

discretion, inasmuch as in the first instance 

every serious case of complaint by the Indians 

came before the Postholder, to whom the vi, pp. 192, 193. (1853.) 
30 Indians were exhorted in every instance to 

repair instead of taking the law into their own 

hands. The full and elaborate reports of Mr. 

McClintock, Postholder and Superintendent of 

Rivers and Creeks for the Pomeroon District, 
35 which are printed at length in the Appendix, 

show both the daily life of a Postholder and 

the nature of the duties which, during the 

British period, he performed in relation to the 

Indian tribes. 



40 From what has been just stated in relation Protectors of Indiana, 

to the duties of the Postholder, something 
will be gathered of the nature of the duties 
of the Protectors of Indians. This office 
appears to have existed as early as 1803. y^ p. 133^ (1803.) 

45 The Protectors acted as a means of commu- VI, p. 30. (1823.) 

nication between the Postholders and the depart- 
ments of the Colonial Government, and it 
was their duty, amongst other matters, to super- 
vise the Postholders and to report misconduct on 
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their part. The holders of this office were paid 
no salary, and were chosen from among the most 
respectable settlers resident in the district for 
which a Protector was appointed. It was to 
them and the Postholders that the Colonial 5 
Government looked for information and guidance 
in native questions. In all matters of complaint 
by Indians they acted as mediators in the 
first instance, but where mediation was 
improper it was their duty to use every legal 10 
means on behalf of the complainant to procure 
for him adequate redress, if necessary bringing 
the facts of the case to the notice of the legal 
authorities of the Colony. Instances often oc- 
cun^ed in which Indians asked for the protection 15 
of these oflBcers when pursued by the avengers 
of men killed by them, and in which the Pro- 
tector dealt with the case, either by way of 
mediation or of prosecution; or the parties to 
the vendetta submitted their feud to the Pro- 20 
tector's or Postholder's arbitration. 

The early days of British administration 
produced no immediate change in the custom 
of the Indians to exact the penalty of life for 
life in every case in which a white inhabitant did 25 
not step in to buy off the avenger. This occa- 
sionally gave rise to diflficultics in the case of 
persons charged with murder who were acquitted. 
It was not unusual for the Protector or the 
Postholder to buy off the animosity of the 30 
friends of an Indian who had met with his death 
under circumstances which afforded no grounds 
for the institution of a prosecution. 



JuriKdiction. 



VI, p. 43. 
VI, pp. 44, 45 

V, p. 195. 



The exercise of jurisdiction over disputes and 
(1831.) offences by British oflBcers and courts of laAv was 35 
(1831.) greatly extended by the British, and was readily 
(1810.) submitted to by the Indians, tacitly in most 
cases, but sometimes in consequence of an ex- 
press agreement with a tribal Chief. 
VI, pp. 66-86. (1839.) Tj^g reports of Mr. Crichton, who, as a Magis- 40 

trate of the Colony exercising both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, habitually travelled on a 
recognized circuit every quarter through the 
district assigned to him, and visited the district/S 
of Essequibo, Pomeroon, Moruka, Waini, and 45 
Barima, hearing small causes of every description, 
VI. pp. 88-99. (1^40.) and of Mr. King, who subsequently held the same 

oflBce, give instances of such jurisdiction, too 
[1056] 2 D 
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numerous for quotation, exercised between Indian 

and Indian, as well as between Indians and the 

white settlers. 

In February 1831, on the occasion of the trial 
5 of an Indian named William, who had killed VI, pp. 40-42, (1831.) 

another Indian in the Essequibo district, the 

President of the Court of Justice in the Colony 

held that the Court had jurisdiction to try Indians 

of the Colony. In the following year another 
10 murder occurred on the Essequibo Eiver in which VI, pp. 47, 48. ( 1832.) 

the oflFender was also brought to trial. 

In 1834 a case of alleged murder occurred 

among the Warow Indians at Moruka, but after 

examination of the witnesses by the Postholder, VI, pp. 58, 59. a834.) 
16 in the presence of the Attorney-General, it was 

decided that no grounds existed which would 

warrant a prosecution. Similar outrages took 

place among the same tribe in 1844 in the Barama vi, p. 135. (1844.) 

River, and in 1853 in the Upper Moruka. VI, pp. 194, 195. (1853.) 

20 The case of the Queen against John Maul in 

1840 is worthy of more detailed notice, because 

the proceedings illustrate very clearly the duties 

which were performed by the Superintendents of 

Rivers and Creeks, Mr. King, while on his 
25 circuit, received information that an Indian had VI, p. 96. (1840.) 

been shot in the River Barima by a colonist of 

the name of Pauli, and received complaints of 

cruelties committed by him and another colonist 

named Maul. He accordingly proceeded to the 
30 various creeks to obtain information, and on the 

29th September entered the Barima River, where VI, p. 97. il840.) 

he heard that the offender he was in search of 

was John Maul. On the following day, he found 

the Indian, by name Belisarius, who had been 
35 shot at, in a remote creek of the Barima River, vi, j). 97. (1840.) 

After taking his statement, Mr. King brought the 

Indian with him. On the 15th October he left 

for the coast, where he issued a warrant for the VI, p. 99. (1840.) 

arrest of Maul, who was apprehended and com- 
40 mitted to gaol On the 12th November Mr. King 

proceeded to the Pomeroon to collect th(^ ^^y v- lOo. (1840.) 

witnesses in the case, which had been placed in 

the charge of the Acting Higli Sheriff of the 

Colony. On the case being called on for trial it 
45 was postponed, owing to the indictments not vi, p. 102. (1840.) 

having been served on the defendants. But on VI, p, 103. (1841.) 

the 24th February, 1841, the trial took place, 

the prisoner being arraigned on two indictments. VT, p. 103. (1841.) 

With the first, which charged the prisoner with 

shooting with intent to maim, to do bodily harm, 
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and with assault, the Crown elected not to 
proceed. On the trial of the second indictment, 
which charged the prisoner with assault and 
battery, the defendant was acquitted, the evidence 
of the principal witnesses being rejected on the 5 
ground of their possessing no religious belief. 
No objection to the jurisdiction of the Court 
was raised at any stage of the proceedings. 

The history of this case, which has been briefly 

summarized, shows the double nature of the 10 

duties of the Superintendents of Rivers and 

Creeks, who acted both in an administrative 

VI, p. 9f). (1840.) capacity and as Magistrates. The Magistrates 

also seem to have performed the duties of Coroner 
as well in the case of Indians as of other settlers, 16 
when it was possible for inquests to be held. 



Appointment of Indian Captains. It has been seen that in 1779 the Dutch 

Government had ofl&cially recognized the Indian 
Chiefs by a formal distribution of commissions 

V, p. 180. (1803.) and marks of office. In 1 803 the Court of Policy 20 

had before it a list of goods ordered from Europe 

■ 

for distribution to the Indians, w^hich included 
hats with lace bands, and staves, similar to those 
given by the Dutch Company. The British 
Government found that the permission to elect 25 
their own Chiefs led to the election of unsatis- 
factory persons, and, accordingly, during the 

VI, p. 2(J9. (1869.) Governorship of Sir Henry Light, which ended 

in 1848, the appointment of Chiefs was vested 
in the Executive Government of the Colonv. 30 

VII, p. 247, et seq. Mauv inst^auces of the issue of commissions 

by the Government to Indian Captains are to 
be found; and in fact all the tribes dwelling 
between the Pomeroon and Amakuru have 
throughout this century recognized, and still 35 
recognize, as their Chiefs the Captains holding 
these commissions. 
VII, pp. 221 227, The commission was issued under the hand 

247—250 ri877 ^ 

^ '^ and seal of the Government Secretary, and 

appointed the holder Captain and Constable 40 
within British Guiana. It was found that it 

VI, p. 171. (1849.) was always desirable to have a Captain chosen 

from the tribe which he controlled. It was the 
duty of the Captains to report from time to time 

VI, p. 106. (1840.) the number of Indian residents in their respective t6 

districts, to provide the Indians required from 

VI, p. 210. (1869.) time to time for Government duties, and to report 

to the officials of the Colony cases of outrage 

VI, p. 216. (1877.) or violence occurring in the neighbourhood. 
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The services of the Captains in preserving 
peace and order among the people intrusted to 
their care were extremely valuable, and the 
system of requiring notification by them to the VI, p. 197. (1854.) 
5 Superintendents of Rivers and Creeks of all 
offences was eminently successful in preventing 
acts of violence. 



When the British took possession of the Indian Subsidy. 

Colonies of Essequibo and Demerara, the 
10 subsidy which the Dutch had from early times 

been accustomed to pay to the natives was, 

in the first instance, neglected. The Indians 

received no presents, and obtained no signs of 

that esteem and friendship which had been 
15 shown them by the Dutch, and consequently 

they retired further inland. This fact was 

quickly observed, and its possible consequences V, p. 173 (1802.) 

in the event of trouble with the slave popu- 
lation were pointed out. Presents for 1,000 
20 Indians were accordingly ordered from Europe, V. p. 180. (1803.) 

and the date was fixed for a general distribution. V. p. 182. (1803.) 

The Court of Policy also resolved that the 

Postholders should, for the purpose of attracting 

Indians to the Post, distribute small presents 
25 from time to time so that, in case of need, the V. p. 181. (1803.) 

services of the Indians might be more readily V. p. 210. (1813.) 

obtainable. The distribution took place on the 

day fixed, and a further issue was made to some 

Caribs who arrived too late to take part in it. ^"» p- 1^'>- (1804.) 

30 It was subsequently repeated in 1S05, while the 

articles for distribution to the Indians at the 

Posts, which were given annually, were duly 

provided, and feasts held from time to time. 

Distribution of rations and presents were also 
36 made to Indians coming t/O the capital as well as 

at the Posts. 

In the autumn of 1810 a Carib Chief from 

the Upper Essequibo or the Kupununi, with his 

followers, visited the capital. He had previously V, pp. 194, 195. (1810.) 
40 sent an envoy, who had received certain 

presents from the Governor. He now came in 

person, and the Governor represented to the 

Court of Policy the desirability of preventing him 

from making war in the remoter districts of the 
45 Colony for the purpose of obtaining slaves. An 

agreement was accordingly made by which the 

Chief bound himself to refrain from doing this, 

and to live in peace and friendship with the 

white settlers. The Colonial Government, on 
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their part, undertook to give the Chief certain 
presents, some at once, and others annually when 
called for. 

In July 1812 the Chief made a second visit. 
V, pp. 200, 201. (1812.) He was given the presents he came to claim, but 5 

their annual continuance was not guaranteed, 

V, p. 203. (1813.) as the Governor felt bound to consult the 

Home Government upon the matter. The Chief 
departed well satisfied ; but in 1820 he com- 

VI, p. IG. (1820.) plained of the inferior quality of presents which 10 

had been furnished him through the Posth older 
of Essequibo, and in consequence of his complaints 
additional presents were sent him. The Court of 

V, p. 197. (1811.) Policy, besides providing the cost of the presents 

VI p 4 (1816) S^^'®^ to this Chief, refunded to two colonists 16 

certain expenses incurred on his behalf. While 
dealing thus liberally with the Carib Chief the 
Governor of the Colony peremptorily refused a 
similar demand for an immediate distribution of 

V. p. 203. (1813.) presents made by live Arawak Chiefs, who 20 

threatened, unless satisfied, to make war and sell 
their prisoners as slaves. 

The expenses of the Indian subsidy which 
was annually voted were considerable. In 1811 

V, p. 198. (1811.) the Governor undertook to contribute 18,000 25 

guilders and the Court of Policy 12,000 guilders 
of the probable cost, and in November 1 S12, while 
not limiting the amount to any specific sum, the 

V, p. 202. (1812.) Court of Policy were recommended to, as far as 

possible, restrict the expenditure u nder this head SO 
to a sum not exceeding 20,000 guilders per 
annum. By the year 1831, annual sums were 
still voted for the rations and gratuities given 

VI, J). 45. (1831.) to Indians at the Posts, and the general distri- 

bution of presents had become triennial. The ex- 35 

VI, p. 43. (1831.) pensein every four years was estimated to be£6,600. 

In 1833 the general distribution was omitted, and 

VI, p. 55. (1834.) the Court of Policy voted a sum of 30,000 guilders 

for the purpose in tlie following year. In 1837 

VI, p. 61. (1837.) the Court of Policy decided that it would no 40 

longer defray the cost of the distribution of 
presents by the Postholders, and in 1838 

VI, p. 63. (1838.; Governor Light spoke of the Indian subsidy as 

entirely discontinued. In consequenC/C of this 
by the following year no Indians were to be 45 

VI, p. 87. (1839.) found residing at the Posts who could be con- 

sidered as attached to them. But the Indians 
were still accustomed to expect, and almost 
invariably received, at the various Posts salt fish 

VI, p. 140. (1845.) and other articles of food, and when travelling in 
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search of employment they always called at the 
Posts to receive these rations, which, as the 
Government of the Colony had ceased to allow 
any provision for them, the Postholder had to 
5 supply at his own expense. Up to the present 
time a sum is annuallv voted to the Governor 
under the heading " Contingencies " for presents 
to Indians. 
The suhsidies were, as has been shown, chiefly 

10 given for the purpose of securing the assistance of 
the Indians in the event of slave risings, which, in 
the early days of the British occupation, were seri- 
ously apprehended. When the British Govern- 
ment entirely abolished negro slavery the dangers 

l6 of such risings were regarded as past, and the sub- 
sidies to the Indians were accordingly discon- VI, p. 184. (1850.) 
tinned. The " retaining fee for fidelity and "^^ P- ^1- (1831.) 

friendship '* was no longer paid ; in 1834 the VI, p. 55. (1834.) 

grant was spoken of as a "provision for pro- 

20 moting industry among the Indians." 



Instances however occur in the earlier Military services of Indians. 

years of British administration, as during that v, p. 173. (1802.) 

of the Dutch, of services rendered by the 

Indians in dealing with partial revolts of the 
25 negroes. In 1812 the Postholder of Massaruni V, p. 198. (1812.) 

reported that it was intended to make "bush 

commandos " every dry season. In the following 

year great insubordination occurred among 

the negroes on the estates of the Arabian* v, p. 217. (1813.) 

o^ coast, and the Postholder of Moruka was ordered 

to scour the woods with selected Indians. The 

insurrection was put down, and the sum of 

3,500 guilders was voted from the Colonial 

funds for the payment of the Indians — over 230 
.... in number — who had been employed for a con- VI, pp. i-4. (1815) 

secutive period of nearly five weeks, and who 

had come from various parts of the western 

portion of the Colony, including Barima, to offer 

their services. 
.^ In August 1823 William Hilhouse was 

appointed to the post, temporarily created, of 

Quartermaster- General of Indians, and a Report 

was made by him on the various tribes, and their 

utility as allies. In this year extensive use of 
. ^ the Indians was made for bush expeditions, who vi, p. 34. (1823.) 

continued in later years, notwithstanding the 
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* The Arabian coast is the local name for the const district 
hiitw Qvii the Essequibo and Pomeroon. 
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cessation of the subsidy, to render service Trhen- 
over required. 

In 1S39 an incursion of the negroes from the 
Arabian coast to the neighbourhood of Moruka 
was feared, but the Superintendent of Rivers 5 
and Creeks for the County of Essequibo was 

VI, p. 77. (is8i).) able to report to Governor Light, in language 

which recalls the reports of the Dutch Com- 
mandeurs, that such an undertaking could 
never be successfully carried into eflfect if the 10 
Superintendent did his duty, and cultivated 
a good understanding with the Indian tribes. 
The truth of this assertion was demonstrated in 
1856, when a serious revolt broke out among the 
black population of the Arabian coast. Assist- IE 

VI, p. 200. (1856.) ance being called for, a large body of Arawak 

Indians at once responded, and with their aid the 
rising was suppressed, the Carib forces being 
held in reserve. 



VI, p. 105. (1841.) 

VI, p. 127. (184.3.) 

VI, p. 181. (1850.) 



Industrial eiiiployineiit of Indians. During the British administration the records 20 

of the Colony show a continuous growth of the 
employment of the native tribes for labour, in 
which, as time went on, in the Pomeroon 
district, they to a great extent supplanted the 
negro population. 25 

The principal field of labour of the Indians 
from the year 1805 onwards was the district 
extending from the Essequibo to the Moruka. 
The position of the Post in the Moruka was, in 

V, p. 187. (1805.) the beginning of that year, ordered to be removed 30 

to a point more advantageous for keeping up 
communication with the Indians. 

V, p. 196. (1811.) In 1811 the Court of Policy settled a scale of 

annual payment to be made for the services 
of Indians employed at all the l^osts. Other 35 

V, p. 199. (1812.) regulations as to Indian labour were left to the 

Protectors of Indians. 

In 1816 the Court sanctioned the payment of 

VI, p. 5. (1«16.) a salary at the expense of the Colony to a medical 

officer to be stationed at Moruka to attend to the .%q 
labourers, negro and native, employed at that 
Post. 

Indians were enijaged as boatmen for the 
VI, p. 59. (1835.) Schomburgk expedition of 1835 by the Post- 

VI, p. 08. (1838.) holder of Essequibo, and bj'' the year 1838 the 45 

wood-cutting establishments of the Colony were 
largely served by natives from the Essequibo, 
Moruka, and Pomeroon, who were slowly ac- 
quiring the habits of civilized life. It was 
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customary, where possible, for a Magistrate to 
witness the agreements signed by Indians to VI, p. 74. (1839.) 
labour on the estates, care being taken to insure 
that they understood the nature of the bargain 
5 they were making, and regulations issued by the VI, p. 91. (1840.) 
Governor with reference to wood cut and brought 
to the Post were also explained to them. Any 
attempt to compel the Indians to enforced labour, 
under any pretext whatever, was sternly checked. VI» P- 1^*^- (1841.) 

10 Indians were employed in the cultivation of ^^, p- 91- (1840.) 

annatto, cassava, and yams, in cutting grass and VI, p. 109. (1841.) 
bush, in thatching the post-houses, and similar VI, p. 125. (184:^.) 
work. The Arawaks were very useful as VI, p. 127. (1843.) 
"jobbers," though they disliked the manufacture VI, p. 129. (184:^.) 

15 of sugar and field labour, to which the Warows VI, p. 170. (1848.) 
and Akawois did not object. The Warows con- 
tributed most labour on the sugar estates, though 
great industry was also shown by the Indians gene- VI, ]>. 132. (1844.) 
rally of Moruka, A^ aini, and .Barima, who travelled VI, p. 140. (184').) 

20 great distances to obtain employment. In 1850, VI, p. isi. (I8o0.) 
for instance, the greater part of the Indian popu- 
lation of the upper regions of the Pomeroon Uiver 
Jiad temporarily migrated to the Arabian coast 
for this purpose. In the Massaruni district the V.p. 192. (1809.) 

25 employment of Indians was also general. In V, p. 194. (1810.) 

cutting timber, planting cassava, and other 
work, Arawaks, Macusis, and Caribs obtained V, pp. 198, 199. (1812.) 
employment from the Government and the 
settlers. 

30 The habit of resorting to the British planta- 
tions and wood-cutting establishments to obtain 
employment confirmed the Indians in their 
dependence on the British. The declarations Vll, j)}). 2()9 213, 

218-*J22. 

of Indians and that of Mr. im Thurn, the ^rir ^Z.r 

' Vll, ]). ZMi. 

35 Government Agent for the North-western district 

of British Guiana, show that the Indians as far 

as the Amakuru, unlike the Indians to the w<ist 

of that river, have always been in the habit of 

resorting to the Pomeroon for employment and 
4Q consider themselves British subjects. 

The establishment of British Missions in Missio ns to I ndians. 

Guiana dates from the commencement of the 

year 1831, when the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, sent 

out to Guiana by the Church Missionary Society, 

^g asked permission, through the rector of St. 

Matthew's Parish at Georgetown, to establish a VI, pp. 45, 4t>. (1831.) 
Mission settlement at Bartika Point at the 
junction of the Bikers Essequibo and Massaruni. 
Permission was granted, and licence to occupy 
300 roods of Crown land during His Majesty's 
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pleasure, was issued by the Governor in August 
of that year. A church was erected, and instruc- 

VI, p. 49. (1833.) tion commenced in the Creole Dutch language. 

In December 1832 there arrived in the Colony 

VI, p. 49. (1833.) another missionary from the same Society, the 5 

Rev. Thomas Youd, who subsequently proceeded 

VI, pp. 64, 65. (1839.) ^o the Rupununi district, and established a 

VI, p. SQ. (1839.) Mission south of Pirara between the Rivers 

Rupununi and Takutu. Towards 1840 three 
other Missions were established on the Esse- 10 
quibo — one at Urua on the Rupununi ; another 
at Waraputa on the Essequibo above the mouth 
of the Potaro; a third, which still exists at 
Karia Karia on the Lower Essequibo, near Port 

VI. pp. 116, 117. (1841.) Island. In June 1840 Mr. Brett, who was 15 

sent out by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel to the Pomeroon district, took 
up his residence at the Pompiakru, at a central 
spot communicating with both the upper arxd 

VI, p. 137. (1845.) lower parts of the Pomeroon. In 1845 the 20 

Indians^ including the Warows of the Waini 
and Barima, cleared the bush and cut materials 
for the building of a church at Waramuri Hill 
on the Moruka Creek, about 12 miles from the 
sea; and about the same time the Pompiakru 25 

VI, p. 177. (1850.) Mission was moved to Cabacaburi. The Indians 

VI, p. 6Z. (18 .) y^^QYQ willing to allow their children to remain at 

the Mission schools, and they assembled, to the 

VI, p. 141. . (1845.) number of 700, to meet, at Waramuri, the Bishop 

of the Colony travelling for that purpose from 30 
places as distant as Amakuru, Barima, and Waini. 
VI, p. 144. (1846.) jj^ 1846 scarcitv of food caused a fallinsr-olf of 

the attendance at the schools. In 1847 the two 
Missions of Cabacaburi and Waramuri became 
' ^' * ^ vacant, much to the concern of the Indians, who S5 

were anxious to have a teacher. The place of 

Mr. Brett, the missionary of Cabacaburi, who 

' ^' * ^ retired from ill-health, was supplied by a native 

^ • • • 

catechist, and a catechist was also appointed at 
Waramuri. From 1875 to the present time the 40 
Missons at Cabacaburi and Waramuri have again 
been under the charge of duly qualified clergy- 
men. 
VI, p. 194. (1853.) rj^Yiese Missions suffered from the miration of 

the Indians to the hills in dry seasons. The 45 
Missions, however, notwithstanding such diffi- 
culties, had a considerable civilizing effect, 

and the opinion was expressed by a Warow 
VI, p. 190. (1852.) (3jjj^f ^^^^ .J ^^^ g^^^ ^^j^j^^ ^^^ ^^^j^ 

settle at Barima his people, among whom 
[1056] 2 F 
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acts of violence were becoming common, would 

reform, and he accordingly begged that the 

Government would station a missionary in that 

district. The testimony of Postholder McClintock, 
5 of the Pomeroon district, was to the effect that 

when he first arrived in that locality, many 

years before any missionary w^as appointed to 

it, a more disorderly people than the Arawaks 

could not have been found in any part of the 
1^ province: cases of assault and murder were 

of frequent occurrence ; but by the end of ^^' P* ^^^- (1853.) 

1853 the case was reversed : no outrages of any 

description ever happened, the Arawaks attended 

regularly Divine service, their children were 
15 educated, they themselves dressed neatly, were ' • ■ 

lawfully married, and, as a body, were sur- 
passed by no people in point of general good 

conduct. This change, which had caused peace 

and contentment to prevail, had been brought 
20 about solely through missionary labour. 



While treating of the subject of Missions, it is ^^^ Eosa M ission, 

necessary to deal with the history of a Mission 

settlement w^hich has been genemlly known by 

the name of the '* Santa Rosa Mission/' which 
25 was situated on the left bank of the Moruka, 

at a place known by the name Mariaba, distant 

about 14 miles from Waramuri, and about ^^» P- ^*^^' (1849.) 

26 miles from the sea. The inhabitants of 

this settlement consisted almost entirely of 
30 Arawak Indians, w^ho, in 1817 and the following ^^» P- '^^- (1B23.) 

years, in order to avoid the struggle between 

the Spaniards and the revolted Spanish Colo- 
nies, had migrated from the territories of the 

Orinoco and settled in the Moruka River. They 
35 Avere of industrious and moral habits. In 1833 

these Indians (w^ho professed the Roman Catholic 

faith) desired to be formed into a religious com- ^^^ PP' ^^' ^^* (l^-^*^) 

munity with a priest of their own persuasion. 

Tlieir numbers then amounted to about 300 
4r0 men, w^omen, and children. In consequence of 

representations made, a commission as Captain 

was issued by the Governor of the Colony to the ^^* PP- ^'» ^®* (1834.) 

Indian Chief (by name Juan Louis Aguilar), and 

a grant of land of limited extent, sufficient for 
15 the accommodation of a small village and a 

chapel, was made to the Sheriff of the Esse- 

quibo district, the Protector of Indians for the 

Pomeroon district, and the Postholder of 
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Pomeroon for the time being, in trust for th6 

use of the refugee Indians^ subject to such 

regulations as might from time to time be 

^ framed by the Governor and tlie Court of Policy. 

The settlement was placed under the charge of 5 
the nearest Postholder and Protector of Indians, 

VI, p 62 (1837.) and in 1837 the llev. Mr. Hermant was 

installed as pastor. 

yi, p. 173. (1849.) In 1840 the number of the Indians of this 

Mission was 336. In tbe same year a gi'ant of 10 
land was made (to be held during Her Majesty's 

VI, p. 93. (1840.) pleasure) to tbe Roman Catholic Bishop of 

Oriense, seven acres in extent, on the left bank of 
jVEoruka Creek, and in the County of Essequibo, 
for the use of the Roman Catholic church in 15 
Guiana. In the following year the Indians were 

VI, p. 115. (1841.) engaged in cutting timber for the erection of a 

church, but the building operations had not been 
commenced. 

In 1843 a commission as Captain was applied 20 
for by Postholder McClintock on behalf of 

VI, p. 125. (1843.) an Indian, Jaime Maria, the late Captain, by 

name Miguel Chacon, who appears to have suc- 
ceeded *' Captain Juan," having recently died. 
At this time some desire to return to the Orinoco 25 

VI, p. 129. (1843.) seems to have manifested itself among the settlers, 

and two families migrated to that district. There 

VI, p. 176. (1850.) was an objection to permitting the children to 

attend the school which had been established, and 
no system of instruction existed. By the year 1851 30 
the numbers had fallen to 231. and were further 

VT, p. 194. (1853.) reduced to 200 by 1853, many Indians having 

migrated to Barima and the Orinoco. The church 
was in a ruinous condition, and there was a 

VI, p. 194. (1853.) vacancy in the office of priest of the Mission, 35 

which was subsequently filled up. The church 
was rebuilt in the year 1875, and the Mission 
has ever since flourished. A list of Captains 

VII, p. 222. and Constables officially appointed over the 

Indians of this Mission from about 1835 to tlie 40 
present year is given in the Appendix. 

In common with other Indian subjects, the 
members of the Santa Rosa Mission loyally 
offered their assistance to suppress the negro 
revolt of 1856, and were even indignant that 45 

VI, p. 200. (185G.) their services were not requisitioned. They 

resisted also the attempts ot the Venezuelan 
Government to induce them to abandon their 

VI, p. 216. (1877.) settlement and return to Venezuelan territory. 

About 1880 a Mission was established at 
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Ichowra on the Potaro River, and three years 
later another at Konkarmo on the Ireng River, 
south of Roraima. 

During the British period timber was regu- 
5 larly cut under permission of the Government 
in Essequibo, Massaruni, and Cuyuni. In 
1823 there was a ** spar - cutting place" up 
the Essequibo. A Petition for timber-cutting 
rights in Waini was presented in 1836, which 

10 referred to the grant of previous licences in 
that river. Much wood-cutting Avas done in 
the Pomeroon during the present century, giving 
employment to large numbers of Indians, and 
those who cut wood without a licence were liable 

16 to be prosecuted by the Postholder and fined. 



Control of Timber-cutting. 



III. — Akea Controlled. 



It remains to consider more specifically a few 
points as to the territorial area within which 

20 the Dutch, and, subsequently, the British, exer- 
oised political control. 

A glance at the map will show that the 
Posts maintained by the Dutch in the eighteenth 
century were strategic positions adapted to 

25 control respectively the Upper Essequibo, the 
Upper as well as the Lower Cuyuni, and the 
coast district, together commanding the whole 
of the area claimed by the Dutch Remonstrances 
of 1759 and 1769. 

30 The intimate relations of the Postholders with 
the Indian tribes have already been shown, and 
the result is well illustrated by a list prepared 
in 1818 for the British Government by Post- 
holder Tonge of Indians who, being capable 

35 of bearing arms, could be relied on to assist 
the authorities in case of need. This list 
included the names of Indians residing in 
the Rivers Pomeroon, Wakepo, Waini, Barama, 
Moruka, Cuyuni, Massaruni, and Essequibo, 
as well as in other less important rivers. 
Indians are mentioned in this list resident a$ 
far from the Posts as two days* journey in the 
Pomeroon, four in the Barama, eight in the 
Waini, ten days' journey in the Upper Essequibo, 
eight, nine, and eighteen days' journey in the 
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Esse(juibo Eiver District. 



VI, p. 11. 



(1818.) 
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II, pp. 64, 65. (1750.) 
II, p. 105 (1755.) 



II, p. 227. 



V, p. 188. 



V, p. 195. 



Massaruni Eiver District. 



V, p. 78. 



IV, p. 187 



(1763.) 



(1807.) 



(1810.) 



(1790.) 



Ill, p. 105, (1764.) 



1778.) 
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Massaruni, aud ten days' journey in the River 
Cuyuni. 

As regards the upper regions of the River 
Essequibo, the Dutch assumed the right to close 
this river as well as the Massaruni and Cuyuni to 
trade, and exercised it in the years 1750 and 
1755. The Caribs of this river also assisted the 
Dutch in the time of the slave rebellion. The 
British Government in 1807 sent a Commission 
to the upper regions of Essequibo to ascertain 10 
why certain Indians had abandoned their 
village, and whether they had any complaints 
to make. 

Further, it was with the Carib Chief Manarwan, 
who dwelt in Upper Essequibo, that the Governor 15 
of the British Colony made a Treaty, already 
referred to, whereby the Indians bound them- 
selves to submit to British jurisdiction. 

It is equally clear that the Dutch were recog- 
nized as having similar rights in the districts of 20 
the River Massaruni. Spanish Indians, coming 
from the Spanish Missions, asked for the permis- 
sion of the Dutch Commandeurs to settle in that 
locality. The Caribs of that river came, as has 
been shown, to assist the Dutch in the suppression 25 
of the slave rebellion, and the Indians of that 
district shared in the subsidy given by the Dutch, 
and had their Captains appointed by them, like 
the Indians of Cuyuni and Essequibo. 

In the early British times the chief inland 30 
Post was on the banks of the Massaruni River, 
forming the chief ceutre for controlling the 
whole of the three rivers which met just be- 
low it. 



Cuvuni lliver District. 



II, p. 4(5. (1746.) 

II, pp. 130 181, (1757.) 



II, p. 58. 



(1748.) 



In the Upper Cuyuni as early as 1746, 35 
and again in 1757, the Caribs were prevented 
from attacking the Spanish Missions in that 
neighbourhood, because the Dutch Com- 
mandeur regarded them, and had reason 
to believe that the Spaniards also regarded 40 
them, as belonging to Dutch jurisdiction. In 
1748, when the Spaniards began to make attacks 
upon the Indians in the neighbourhood of the 
head -waters of that river, a remonstrance was 
made by a Dutch colonist against the kidnapping 45 
which was going on, and the Spanish Commander 
was warned of the consequences which might 
ensue from such conduct. Tlie Commandeur of 
[1056] 2 G 
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Essequibo on this occasion resolved to give per- 
mission to the Indians to make reprisals. When 

the Dutch were encouraging the Indians, whom 

the Spaniards had driven away from the post in 
5 the -Upper Cuyuni, to return to it, tlie Indians 

asked for and obtained an assurance that, in going HI, p. 11^. (17(J4.) 

there, they would be under the protection of the ^^^» P- ^^^- (I7r.5.) 

Dutch. In 1754 these Indians promised the jj^ ^ loo. (1754.) 

Dutch to guard the passage down the Cuyuni. 
10 In 1760 outrage upon them by a Dutch- II, p. 183. (1700.) 

man was punished judicially. When it was 

reported that Spaniards had incited the AkaAvois 

against the Caribs in that district, the Dutch 

Commandeur forbade the Caribs to injure ^^^> P- -^^^ (1767.) 
15 the other tribe, on the ground that they 

were Dutch subjects. In British times, as 

lias been seen, Indians who lived far up the ^^' P- ^^^ (1818.) 

Cuyuni were on the muster roll, as available 

for service against the bush- negroes, and in 
20 1833 Indians Avho emigrated from Venezuela VI, p. 49. (1833.) 

settled at a point ten days' journey up that 

river, where they regarded themselves as in 

British territory, the " Spanish frontier" being 

at that time considered as situated at the head of VI, p.50. (1833.) 

25 the Massaruni and Cuyuni Rivers. 

With regard to the coast rivers, it is ^^^^^ Rivers. 

unnecessary to recapitulate what lias been 

previously shown respecting the Moruka The 

facts that a Dutch Post Avas established in that 
30 river where large numbers of Indians resided, 

and that the Spanish refugee Indians settled 

there as on British territory, as well as the whole 

history of the Santa Rosa Mission, show that, 

in the view of the Indians, that river was 
35 undoubtedly Dutch. It can be further shown 

that Dutch and British jurisdiction and dominion 

extended as far as the Rivers Barima and 

Amakuru. 

The districts of Amakuru and Barima were Iljirima Distritc. 
40 occupied by Caribs and other Indians, who 

acknowledged the Protectorate and jurisdiction 

of the Dutch : the wliole of this region was dealt 

with in all respects as an integral portion of the 

Colony of British Guiana. 
15 The Caribs were the most important tribe of 

these regions, and in 1673, and again in 1683 

and 1681, the Dutch were trading with 

them there. In the latter year a party of 

Carib Indians, who had been expelled from 



I, p. 1-7. 


rir,93.) 


T, !>. 173. 


(1()73.) 


I, ]). 185. 


(1683.) 


T, ]). 186. 


(1(;84.) 
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Surinam by the Governor, settled in Barima, 
I, p. 187. (1684.) and entered into alliance with the French, 

with whom they acted both against Dutch 
I, p. 188, (1684) and Spaniards in the war which was being 

I, p. 210. (1689.) carried on at that period. But tliis was a tern- 5 

porary episode only. The Essequibo Dutch had 
1, pp. 224, 225. (1701.) made friends with these Caribs by the end of the 

century, and the Barima district was thence- 
forward considered as within the sphere of the 
Postholder of Pomeroon. 10 

I, p. 226. (1703.) In 1703 and 1738 deserters were followed to 

II, p. 26, (1738.) the Waini and arrested there. In 1733 the 

III, p. 81. (1734.) Caribs of Barima were engaged in the Slave 

Trade with the Dutch, and had received 
directions from them to prevent any settle- 15 
ment of Swedes in that district. In 1735 

II, pp. 20, 21, (1735.) the trade with the Caribs of Barima is again 

spoken of. 

IT, p. 42. (1744.) In 1744 the Caribs in Barima consented to 

make an attack on certain negroes who had 20 
taken to the bush, and the Chief of the Indians 
urged the Dutch Commandcur to station a 
Postholder in the district. 

II, p. 45. (1746.) In 1746 the Dutch Governor refers to the 

Caribs in the River Waini as subject to his 25 
government, and mentions that river in terms 
which show that he considered it well within his 

II, p. 61, (1749.) boundary. In 1749 he describes Barima as 

*' situated under this jurisdiction." 

The Caribs of this district were as much under 30 
the jurisdiction and control of the Dutch as the 
Caribs in any other i)art of the Dutch Colonies. 

II, p. 70. (1751.) In 1751 an Indian of Waini was summoned to 

the fort for harbouring runaways. When ill- 

II, pp. 72, 73. (1752.) treated l)y Dutch traders, they complained to the 35 

Court of Justice for the Colony of Essequibo. 

II, p. 93. (1754.) The aid of the Caribs was confidently counted on 

by the Dutch Commandeur in repelling an 
expected attack on the Post of Moruka. Dutch 
traders habitually resided in Barima. 40 

II, p. 187. (1760.) ^ Chief who dwelt in Barima was summoned 

Tx'^\^o, ^^ before the Court of Justice to sfive evidence 

II, pp. 123, 126, ° 

127. (1755.) respecting the slaughter of certain Akawoi 

Indians in the Massaruni, an incident which 

III, p. 105. (1764.) illustrates the statement of the Commandeur of i5 

Essequibo that the jurisdiction of the Company 
extended from Abari to Barima. 

In a report dated the Dtli April, 1758, Don Jose 
Iturriaga remarks that the Dutch published and 
II, p. 141, 142. (1758.) sustained that the dominion of the States-General 50 

extended to the Ships' Mouth or Grand Mouth of 
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the Orinoco, ana that they entered well within 

it to enjoy its fishery. 

In the letter of Fray Benito de la Garriga, 

Prefect of the Missions, written in 1758, after 
5 referring to the fact that Dutch merchants were II, p. 147. (1758.) 

in Tucupo (an eastern tributary of the Curumo), 

Capi (Essequibo), and Paraman (Barama), the 

writer goes on to say that the Orinoco was open 

to the Dutch as far as the Aguirre and Carapo, II, p. 148. (1758.) 

10 which they ascended ; and that he had seen 

documents from Essequibo, according to whicli 

the jurisdiction of that Government extended to II, p. 149. (1758.) 

the mouth of the Aguirre, and the boundary 

was a line drawn south from that point, skirting 
16 the outmost savannahs of the ]Missions of 

Miamo, passing Tucupo and Curumo, and reach- 
ing Aripamuri, by Avhich name he referred to II, p. 147. (1758.) 

the Rupununi. A studj^ of the whole letter 

shows that the Dutch were supreme not only in 
20 the Barima district, but also in all the forest 

region between the Orinoco and the Cuyuni. 

The Dutch claims are referred to by Don Jose ii, p. 203. (1761.) 

Solano in 1761 as extending to the Orinoco. 

In 1767 a deserting Postliolder was killed III, p. 156. - (1767.) 
25 by the Warows towards the mouth of the 

Orinoco. 

As has already been shown, the Caribs of lll,pp. 103, 105. (1764.) 

Barima actively participated in the suppression 

of the great slave rebellion of 1763 and 1764, 
30 and their Chief received the official badge of in, p. 126. (1765.) 

recognition from the Dutch Company. These 

Caribs were so thoroughly under the control of the 

Dutch Commandeur that when attacked by the 

Spaniards and certain Dutch deserters they did m, p. i82. (1768.) 
35 not dare to defend themselves without his 

permission. 

When attacked by Spain and driven out 

of the islands of Orinoco the Warow tribe took 

refuge in the Barima district, clearly because m, p. 144. (1767.) 
40 they believed that once settled there they would IV, p. 2. (1769.) 

be outside the limits of the Si)anish sphere of 

influence. 

The Dutch Government assumed on occasion m, p. 176. (1768.) 

the right of prohibiting settlement in Barima, 
46 and arrested, tried, and punished white residents m, p. 132. (1766.) 

there for breaches of the peace. Runaways 

were brought back from the mouth of the IV, p. 217. (1781 .) 

Orinoco. 

The Spanish raids towards the close of the 
50 Dutch period caused a partial migration of the 

Caribs from Barima to Essequibo, but with 
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the conquest of the Dutch Colonies by 
Great Britain came a clear assertion and 
maintenance of the right of jurisdiction up to 
and including this district. It was reported in 
1797 by Don Pedro Carbonell to the Spanish 5 

V, p. 165. (1797.) Secretary of State that tlie British had portioned 

out in lots the whole Colony from the Hiver Esse- 
quibo to Barima Point. In the insurrection of 
the negroes in 1813 Indians from Barima were 
employed by the British, and in the distribution 10 
VT, p. 5. (181G.) of presents in 181C the Barima Indians had their 

share. 

VI, p. 112. (1841.) British jurisdiction was exercised in the 
VI, pp. 96, 97. (1840.) district of the lliver Barima and its western 

tributaries, the Aruka and Kaituma, and at 15 
Warina Hill. Tlie Indians were unanimous in 
VI, pp. 71, 76. (1839.) affirming in 1889 to Mr. Crichton, Superin- 
tendent of Rivers and Creeks, that the Colombian 
authorities never exercised jurisdiction east of 
the Amakuru. All the Indian Captains in the 20 
VI, p. 76. (1839.) Barima (including the Aruka) and Waini at this 

VI, p. 112. (1841.) date received their insignia of command from 

the British Government, and shared in the dis- 

VI, p. 190. (1852.) tribution of presents. All looked for the i)rotection 

VII, p. 14. (1841.) of the British Government. The Creole Dutch 25 
VII, p. 236. ^^^ spoken among them. Indians desiring to 

escape enforced labour under the Colombian 
VI, p. 76. (1839.) Government took refuge in Barima, confidently 

believing that they would there be outside the 
limits of the jurisdiction of Colombia- 30 

VI, p. 71. (1839.) Early in 1839 complaints were made to Mr. 

Crichton bv the Indians of Honobo, a settlement 
in Upper Barima, that an Indian named Manoel 
had forcibly dispossessed other Indians of a por- 
tion of their lands and houses. On hearing the 35 
case Mr. Crichton decided in favour of the com- 
plainants, and ordered the land to be given up. 
Learning the following day that Manoel had 
VI, p. 71. (1839.) threatened vengeance as soon as the Magistrate 

had departed, Mr. Crichton arrested him, and, at i() 
the request of the Indians, carried him away. The 
Indian was subsequently brought back to Honobo 
on the Magistrate's next iournevto that settlement, 

VI p 81 (1839 ) •» • 

' ^ ■ ' ^ *^ with the directions of the Governor of the Colony 

that he was to make a settlement of his own, and 45 
this Manoel promised to do, being warned that 
any further disorderly conduct would be severely 
punished. The criminal jurisdiction exercised 
in the Barima district in the trial of John Maul 
in the year 3840 has already been dealt with. 50 
VI, p. 127. (1843.) In 1843 Mr. McClintock reported that he had 
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settled several disputes among the Warows of 

Barima, and in the following year made a hurried 

journey to the same locality to investigate a case vr, p. 135. (1844.) 

of alleged murder. The Indians of the Barima 
5 district habitually came for work to the estates 

of the Arabian coast, and travelled great dis- 
tances in search of it. Schomburgk, who passed 

through this neighbourhood in 1841, found that 

the inhabitants of the villages at the licad of the 
1(> Barama were nearly all absent at w^ork in VII, p. 25. 

Pomeroon. He also found a Captain in Wassekuru, 

on the Amakuru, who had lormerlv worked in VII, p. 14. 

Pomeroon and "spoke the Creole Dutch perfectly." 
In 1849 Mr. McClintock, the Postholder at vi, p, 172. (1849.) 
15 Pomeroon, formally appointed Indian Captains for 

Upper and Lower Barima, Barama, and Waini. 

Shortly afterwards he travelled throughout the 

Barima, Waini, and all their tributaries for the VI, pp. 188, 189. (1851.) 

purpose of taking a census. The Indians in that 
20 district continued to obey Captains bearing com- 
missions from the British authorities, and, upon 

the death of a Captain in AVaini or Barima, 

his commission was returned by the tribe to 

the Superintendent at Pomeroon. A number of 
25 such returned commissions are in existence, with 

the date and place of the death of the holders 

indorsed upon them by the Superintendent. ^^1^1^'^^}^ ^^'^^ 

They arc printed in the Appendix. The succes- 
sion of Cn])tains has never been interrupted, and 
30 continues to the present day. 

Mr. im Thurn, who was appointed Magistrate of 

Pomeroon in 1882, supervised the district as far ^^^ P- *^*^^- 

as Amakuru, and from 1886 exercised jurisdiction 

up to the banks of that river. In 1891 he w^as 
35 appointed Government Agent for the l^orth- 

western district, then carved out of w-hat had 

previously been the Pomeroon district. He took 

up his residence at Morawhana, where the Mora 

Passage joins the Barima, and administered the 
40 country as far as the Amakuru, police-stations 

being established at Amakuru, Barima Point, 

Morawhana, and at Koriabo on the Upper 

Barima. 

From the brief summary of tlie evidence above 
45 set forth, it will be seen that, politically, the 

Barima district was, from the earliest times, 

outside the control and jurisdiction of the Spanish 

Colonies, and was treated by both the Dutch and 

British Governments successively as within their 

territorial jurisdiction. 
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The evidence establishes the following; con- 
clusions : — 

1. From the early part of the 17 th century 
the Dutch, and since their acquisition of the 
Colony the Britisli, controlled the trade of the 5 
whole district now in dispute. 

2. The Dutch, and subsequently the British, 
appointed Postholders and other officers, whose 
special duties were : — 

(a.) To regulate the trade ; 10 

(6.) To control and protect the native tribes, 
and to establish friendly relations with them ; 
and 

(c.) To issue passports authorizing persons to 
pass through the territories of the Colony. 15 

The functions of the Postholders were exercised 
over the whole of the territory now claimed by 
Great Britain. 

3. As early as the 17th century tlie Dutch 
had a station at Barima, and the district there 20 
and its inhabitants and trade remained through- 
out imder the control of the Dutch and British. 

4. The Dutch West India Company received 
authority from the States-General to establish, 
and, in fact, established, a Protectorate over 25 
the Indian tribes of Guiana. 

5. The Company entered into contracts, 
leagues, and alliances with the Indian tribes. 

6. The Indians of Guiana submitted to, ac* 
knowledged, and supported the sovereignty of 30 
the Dutch and British n^spectively within the 
territory now in dispute, and there was a con- 
tinuous exercise of jurisdiction therein by the 
Dutch and British. 

7. The Dutch, and, subsequently, the British, 35 
claimed and (»xercised the right of appointing 
the Captains of the Indians, who were officialh" 
recognized as such by the Government of the 
Colony. 

8. Tlie Dutch and British employed the 40 
Indians living within the territory now in dispute 

in services both of a military and industrial 
character. 

10. Subsidies were for many years paid to 
the Indians for military services by the Dutch 45 
and British Governments respectively. 

11. The territorial area within which the 
Dutch and British exercised tlieir acknowledged 
rights of protection and sovereignty over the 
Indian tribes included tl^e basins of the 50 
Uivers Essequibo, Massaruni, Cuyuni, Pome- 
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roon, Moruka, Barama, Waini, Barima, up to 
the right bank of the Amakuru. 

12. After the acquisition of the Colony by 
the British, Great Britain exercised over the 

6 territory now in dispute all those rights by which 
nations usually indicate their claim to territorial 
possession. 

13. During the I7th and 18th centuries, 
while the Spanish exercised control over Santo 

10 Thome and the district known as Orinoco^ 
they never exercised any jurisdiction or control 
over the territory now in dispute. 

14. The Capuchin Missions never exercised 
any control or jurisdiction over any territory 

15 except that actually comprised within the Mission 
stations. 

15. On every occasion on which the Spaniards 
entered the territory now in dispute their 
expeditions were mere raids, and were not 

20 followed up by any occupation or effective 
control* 

16. Neither Spain nor Venezuela has ever ex- 
ercised any jurisdiction or control over any part 
of the territory now in dispute. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS. 



The Schomburgk Survey. 



VII, p. 71. (1840.) 



AS has been already stated, the British 
Government in 1840 issued to Mr. Schomburgk a 
commission authorizing him to survey and mark 5 
out the boundaries of British Guiana. 

VII, pp. 74, 79. (1841.) The intention of Her Majesty's Government at 

that time was, when the work of the Commis- 
sioner had been completed, to communicate to 
the Governments of Venezuela and Brazil their l^ 
views as to the true boundary of the British 
Colony, and then to settle by negotiation any 
details to which these Governments might take 
objection. 

In pursuance of this commission, Schomburgk 15 
personally investigated practically the whole of 
the country : first, from Point Barima and the 
River Araakuru as far as the confluence of the 
Acarabisi Creek with the River Cuyuni; later, 
the whole area stretching west and north between 20 
the Essequibo and the Cuyuni. 

It is important to notice that Schomburgk did 

VII, pp. 3-7. (1889.) j^Q^ discover or invent any new boundaries. He 

took particular care to fortify himself with the 
history of the subject. He had further, from 25 
actual exploration and information obtained from 
the Indians, as well as from the evidence of local 
remains as at Barima, and local traditions as on 
the Cuyuni, ascertained the limits of Dutch 
possession, and the zone from which all trace of 30 
Spanish influence was absent. On such data he 
based his reports. 

VII, p 34. (I8il.) With his Reports Schomburgk submitted maps 

of his survey, on which he indicated the line which 
he would propose to Her Majesty's Government 35 

VII, p. 50. (184:^.) for adoption. He also called attention to the fact 

that Her Majesty's Government might justly 
claim the whole basin of the Cuyuni and Yuruari, 
on the ground that the natural boundary of the 
Colony included any territory through which 40 

VII, p. 50. (1843.) flow rivers which flow into the Essequibo. 

" Upon this principle," he wrote, " the boundary- 
line would run from the sources of the Carumani 
[1056] 2 I 
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towards the sources of the Cuyuni proper, and 
from thence towards its far more northern 
tributaries, the Rivers Iruary (Yuruari) and 
Iruang (Yuruan), and thus approach the very 
5 heart of Venezuelan Guiana." With the view 
of facilitating the negotiations for the adjust- 
ment of the boundary, he proposed that Great 
Britain should consent to surrender her claim to 
a more extended frontier inland. It was on this 
10 principle that he drew the boundary-line which 
has since been called by his name, and this line 
included, therefore, much less territory than that 
claimed by Great Britain as a matter of right. 



In 1842 it came to the knowledge of Her 
15 Majesty's Government that six years before, 
namely in 1836, a correspondence had passed 
between the Venezuelan authorities and the 
British Consul at Caracas, in which the latter, 
at the request of the British Vice-Consul at 
20 Angostura, had proposed to the Venezuelan 
authorities that they should erect a beacon on 
Cape Barima for vessels using the main channel 
of the Orinoco. This correspondence was in no 
way authorized by the British Government, and 
25 they had no knowledge of it until it was com- 
municated to them in 1842. 



Proposed Beacon on Cape Haiinia. 
VII, pp. 81-84. (1836.) 



It was at this period that the discussions with 

Venezuela about the boundary commenced. A "" 

brief review of those discussions will afford the 
30 opportunity of considering the main grounds 

upon which from time to time the Republic of 

Venezuela has claimed any part of the territory 

which belonged originally to the Dutch, and now 

to Great Britain. 
35 The first overture made by the Venezuelan vil, p. 72. (1841.) 

Government was in January 1841, when, in reply 

to the announcement of Mr. Schomburgk's official 

appointment to survey and mark out the boun- 
dary, they proposed the negotiation of a Treaty 
40 of Limits, and expressed a desire that this Treaty 

should precede the survey and demarcation of the 

frontier. 

Later in the year they renewed the proposal for VII, p. 78. (1841.) 

the negotiation of a Treaty, and at the sa,me time 
45 remonstrated against Mr. Schomburgk's proceed- 
ings in placing boundary posts at certain points. 

They were informed, in reply, that, in the opinion vil, p. 74. (1841.) 

of Her Majesty's Government, the negotiation of 

a Boundary Treaty should follow rather than 
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precede the survey operations, and that, although 
Mr. Schomburgk had put up certain marks, he 
was fully aware that the demarcation as made 
was merely a preliminary measure open to future 
discussion between the two Governments. The 5 

VII, p. 77. (1S41.^ Venezuelan Minister in London, Senor Fortique, 

having renewed his remonstrances, Lord Aber- 
deen, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

VII, p. so. (1842.) consented, in January 1842, to send instructions 

for the removal of the posts which had been 10 
placed by Schomburgk near the Orinoco. But 
at the same time, it was distinctly declared " that 
Her Majesty's Government must not be under- 
stood to abandon any portion of the rights of 
Great Britain over the territory which was 15 
formerly held by the Dutch in Guiana." 

The Venezuelan Contentions. In 184S the Venezuelan Minister renewed the 



viT Sfi a84S^ application of his Government for the speedy 

conclusion of a Treaty to define the boundary 20 
between Venezuela and British Guiana, and in a 
note of the 31st January, 1^44, he presented the 

VII, p. 86. (1844.) first formal statement of the Venezuelan claim 

that the territory of the Republic extended to 
the Essequibo. 26 

^tV/tf line colon rpd brown The main grounds on which this claim was 

B— B on M^p in Atlas, , , J^ » ^^ - 

,,4 based were the following : — 

That Spain was the first discoverer and occu- 
pant of the New World ; 

'I hat the Spaniards had at an early date ex- 30 
plored and occupied the Orinoco and all the con- 
tiguous country, and the Kivers Barima, Moruka, 
and Pomaroon ; 

That at the time of the Treaty of Mtinster the 
Dutch had no possessions in Guiana, or none at 35 
least on the northern and western side of the 
Essequibo ; 

That the Spanish domination extended as far 
as the Essequibo, and that any possession by the 
Dutch to the west of that river was an usurpa- 40 
tion, and bad not been approved of by Spain. 

The note also quoted the statements of certain 
geographers and others to the effect that the 
Essequibo was the boundary of Dutch Guiana, 
and concluded by saying that the Essequibo was 46 
the natural boundary between Venezuela and the 
British Colony, and that the British colonists 
possessed little or nothing beyond it. 

It is to be observed that the claim of Vene- 
zuela put forward in this note is based, first, 50 
upon a pretension which must be regarded as 
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altogether inadmissible, viz., that the discovery 

of America was in itself a justification of the 

claim, and, secondly, upon allegations of fact as 

regards the Spanish and Dutch occupations re- 
6 spectively, which have been conclusively proved 

to be erroneous. 

To this claim a reply was promptly sent by the Lord Aberdeen's Keply. 

Eari of Aberdeen, in which, while it was admitted yij^ p g^^ (1844.) 

that the American Continent was first discovered, 
10 and partly occupied, by the Spaniards, it was 

observed that that fact could have no material 

bearing upon the matter under discussion. The 

reply of Lord Aberdeen furtlier pointed out 

that whilst Venezuela was without a settlement 
15 of any sort upon the territory in question, the 

concession of the Essequibo as the boundary of 

Venezuela would involve the immediate surrender 

by Great Britain of about half the Colony of 

British Guiana, including Cartabo Point and the 
20 Island of Kijk-over-al. 

Lord Aberdeen's note also contended that 

the authorities quoted by Seiior Fortique were, 

for the reasons given, not impartial <and were 

not correct, and quoted several instances of 
23 maps and statements by writers of authority 

showing that Dutch Guiana extended to the 

Orinoco. 

Lord Aberdeen concluded by stating the con- VII, p. 90 (1844.; 

cessions from her extreme claim which Great 
30 Britain, out of friendly regard for Venezuela, was 

willing to make. This offer was distinctly stated 

to be, as it was in fact, the cession of British 

territorv to Venezuela, and must be resrarded 

as purely conditional, as it was accompanied 
35 oy a proviso that no portion of such terri- 
tory should at any time be alienated to any 

foreign Power, and that the Indian tribes 

residing therein should be protected against all 

injury and oppression. (The line indicated by 
40 Lord Aberdeen is shown on the Map in the Atlas -^.tlas, p 4. 

and marked blue, C-C.) 

That this offer was extremely generous can- 
not be denied, and it was prompted by Lord 

Aberdeen's desire to come to a speedy and 
45 amicable arrangement with a weaker Power 

whom Great Britain had so often befriended in 

the past, and was ready to help again. This 

friendly attitude on her part had been constantly 

and gratefully acknowledged in former years by 
50 the Colombian, and afterwards by the Venezuelan 

Government : — 
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'* To us/' says the Minister for Foreign AflFairs 
in 1823, •* the friendship of Great Britain is of 

the highest importance In no country 

have we met friends so constant." 

Again, in 1830, when the Republic of Vene- 5 
zuela assumed a separate existence, its Govern- 
ment was equally warm in its expressions of 
gratitude and friendship. 

Lord Aberdeen's proposal, when communicated 
some time later to the Government of British 10 
Guiana, was found to be unnecessarily unfavour- 
able to the Colony, even to the extent of 
interfering with settled districts, and it was 
VI, p. 183. (1850.) characterized by the Governor as " going far 

beyond any concession which the Venezuelans 15 
were entitled to expect." In fact, it was 
generally considered to have been made in a 
spirit of undue concession. 

The Venezuelan Government, however, did 
not meet the offer in the spirit in which it 20 
was made, and they failed to appreciate this 
large concession of British rights which had been 
proposed solely as a means of facilitating a satis- 
factory adjustment of tlie boundary question. 
No reply was sent to Lord Aberdeen's note, and 25 
it was consequently decided by the British 
Government in 1850 that as the proposal had 
remained for six years and more unaccepted, it 
might be considered as having lapsed, and the 
VI, p. 186. (1850.) British Charge d' Affaires in accordance with 30 

instructions to that eff(»ct communicated this 
decision to the Venezuelan Government. 



Anuiigeiiieiit of 1850. In this year, in consequence of a renewal of 

popular excitement on the subject in Venezuela, 
and of preparations which suggested the possi- 35 
bility of attempts to occupy Point Barima and 
other territory claimed by Great Britain, there 
VI. pp. 186-188. (1850.) was an exchange of notes between the two 

countries, embodying a mutual arrangement that 
neither party should occupy or encroach upon 40 
the territory in dispute but no definition of the 
territory in dispute was ever discussed. At 
this date (1850) the easternmost settlement of 
Venezuela was at Tumeremo. 

This constitutes what has been termed the 45 
" Agreement of 1850 " to which the Government 
of Venezuela have frequently appealed, but 
which the Venezuelans have repeatedly violated 
in succeeding years. 
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I'heir first acts of this nature consisted in the 
occupation of fresh positions to tlie east of their 
previous settlements, and the founding in 1858 
of the town of Nueva Providencia on the right 
bank of the Yuruari. 

The Governor of the Colony was, in 1858, 
sent to Caracas to neajotiate for a settlement of 
the boundary, but he found tlie Venezuelan State 
in so disturbed a condition that it w^as impossible 
10 to commence negotiations, and eventually he 
came away without having effected anything. 

For the next nineteen years the civil commo- 
tions in Venezuela prevented any resumption of 
Tiegotiations. 

15 In 1876 the claims of Venezuela were 
again advanced in a document dated the 14th 
November, sent by Sefior Calcaiio to the Earl 
of Derby, then Secretary of State for Foreign 
.Vffairs. The grounds urged by Senor Calcafio 

20 were substantially the same as those alreadv 

t' V 

summarized, Avhich had been brought forward 
thirty-one years before by Senor Fortique. 

Senor Calcaiio, however, in addition relied 
upon the Bull of Pope Alexander VI (1493) as 

25 importing "a fresh and most valuable recogni- 
tion," which, he added, *' was at the time it was 
issued of decisive significance." 

He also alleged that the Catalouian Capuchins 
had occupied the district l)etween the Orinoco 

30 and Cape Nassau and l)etween the sea and the 
River Caroni. There is no trace of any such 
occupation. 

Senor Calciino further quoted the Cartel of 
Aranjuez, which was made in the year 1791 

35 between Spain and the Netherlands for the 
mutual surrender of fugitive slaves. The 1st 
Article of that Cartel was as follows : — 

''Article 1. La restitution rociproque de transfuges 
blancs ou noirs est arretue entre toutes les possessions 

40 Espagnoles en Ameriqiie, et toutes les Colonies Hollan- 
doises, et nonimeinent entre celles ou de part et d'autre 
les doleances sur la desertion out ete les ])lus froquenles, 
savoir, entre Porto-Iiico et Saiut-Eustaclie, eutre Cora et 
Curasao, et entre tons les etablissenients Espagnols sur 

45 rOrenoque et Essequibo et Denierary, Herbice, et Surinam." 

Senor Calcafio suggested that the word Esse- 
quibo at the end of the above Article referred to 
the river. A perusal of the Treaty, both in the 
French and in the Spanish text, shows that this 
suggestion is unfounded, and, further, from the 



Attempts at Negotiation. 



A^enezuelan (.^laiius again F(»rnnilate<l. 
VI 1, p. 90. (1880.) 
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docunieuts which passed during the negotiations 
for the Treaty it is clear that the words Esse- 
quiho, Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam were 
used throughout as the well-known general 
descriptions of the Dutch Colonies, Essequibo 6 
being, as before mentioned, the name commonly 
applied to all the Dutch possessions between the 
Boerasirie Creek, situated to the east of the 
Biver Essequibo, and the Orinoco. 

VII, p. 94. (1880.) This communication by Senor Calcano was 10 

followed by a letter from Senor de Bojas, who 

had arrived in England as Minister from 

Venezuela, also addressed to Lord Derby, and 

. . dated the 13th Eebruary, 1877. It suggested 

a settlement of the question by the adoption of a 15 
conventional line to be fixed bv as^reement. 

VII, p. 96. (1880.) Subsequently, on the 19th :May, 1879, a note 

Avas addressed to tlie Marquess of Salisbury by 
Senor de llojas, in which it was stated that Vene- 
zuela had in her possession proof to conviction 20 
that the liiver Essequibo is the eastern boundary 
of Venezuelan (juiana ; Senor de llojas at the 
same time requested the Government of Great 
liritain to make a proposal for a frontier of 
accommodation . 25 

Lord Salisbury's Despatch. In reply, the Marquess of Salisbury, on the 

10th January, 1880, in a note to Senor de 
* ^' Ikojas, stated the boundary which Her Majesty's 

Government was entitled to claim, which com- 
prised, in (^[Tect, the territory claimed by the 30 
States-General in 1759 and 1769. Lord Salisburv 
obsei-ved that the claim of Venezuela, as put 
forward by Senor Calcafio in his despatch of the 
14th November, 1870, would involve the sur- 
render of a province then inhabited l)y 40,000 35 
British subjects, which had been in the un- 
interrupted possession of Holland and Great 
Britain successively for two centuries. The note 
contained an expression of readiness on the part 
of Her Majesty's Government to settle the 40 
matter bv mutual concession. 



VII, p. 98. (1881.) 



Venezuelan Proposal. On the 21st February, 1881, Senor de llojas, in 

a note to Lord Granville, proposed a frontier-line 
starting from a point 1 mile to the north of 
the mouth of tlie River Moruka, drawn from 4^5 
thence w^estAvard to the 60th meridian of west 
longitude from GreenAvich, and running south 
along that meridian. This line is shown on 
the Map in the Atlas, and marked brown 
Atlas, p. 4. (dotted), D-D. 
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On the 15th September, 1881, Lord Granville, 
in a note to Sefior de Itojas, stated the inability of 
Her Majesty^s Government to accept the line 
proposed. This note inclosed a Memorandum 
S stating that the right of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to the Barima territory was unassailable. 
The Memorandum gave at length the objec- 
tions to the line proposed by Sefior Rojas, and 
then described an alternative line to which Her 
1^ INFajesty's Government were prepared to assent. 
In regard to this, Lord Granville observed in his 
note : — 



Lord Graiiville'a Proposal. 



VII, p. 99. (1881.) 



" In proposiiif^ a line wliicli makes so important a 
concession to Venezuela, Her ^lajesty's Government 

16 desire to explain that it must not in any way Le under- 
stood as admitting that they have not a riglitful claim to 
the line which extends to the mouth of tlie Orinoco, and 
that the proposal is only made from a sincere desire to 
bring to a conclusion a c^uestion which has too long 

20 remaineil unsettled to the detriment of the interests of 
both countries/' 



VII, p. 99. (1881.) 



This line will be found on the same Map, Atlas, p. 4. 
and marked green, E-E. 

From this date until 1883, in spite of frequent 
25 inquiries from the British Government, no reply- 
to the above proposal was received from the 
Venezuelan Government. 

In September 1883, Lord Granville addressed VII, p. 102. (1888.) 
a despatch to Colonel Mansfield, then Her 
30 Majesty's Minister at Cardcas, expressing the 
desire of Her Majesty's Government for an early 
settlement of the questions pending between 
Great Britain and Venezuela. 
These questions were : — 
35 1. The boundary between the two countries. 

2. The differential duties imposed by Venezuela 
on imports from British Colonies. 

3. The claims of the British creditors of the 
Republic. 

40 He added that, as the preliminary to entering 
upon negotiations, it was indispensable that an 
answer should be given to the proposals of Her 
Majesty's Government in regard to the boundary 
(meaning those made in 1881). 



45 Colonel Mansfield having made a communi- 
cation on the subject to the Venezuelan Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, received a long note in reply, 
stating that the Constitution of the Republic 
prevented the conclusion of Treaties relating to 



Venezuelan lieply. 



VII, p. 10.-). (1883.) 
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boundaries, inasmuch as it deoied to any Power, 
however exalted in the State, the right of 
alienating or ceding in any case or manner, 
either by exchange or indemnity, the smallest 
portion of any territory assumed to constitute a 5 
part of the dominions of the Republic. The 
Government of Venezuela therefore proposed, as 
the only means of settlement, the reference of 
the question to an Arbitrator. 
VII, p. 106. (1884.) It appeared to Her Majesty's Government that 10 

the same provision of the Constitution which 
prevented the solution of the question by means 
of a Treaty might be invoked as a pretext for not 
abidingby the Award if it should prove unfavour- 
able to Venezuela. Colonel Mansfield was con- 15 
sequently instructed to decline the proposal for a 
reference of the question to arbitration, but to 
express the hope that some other means of 
settlement might be devised. 

General Blanco's Negotiations. In October 1884, General Guzman Blanco 20 

VII 107' n884 ) arrived as Venezuelan Minister in England, and 

commenced negotiations for the simultaneous 
settlement of the three questions already men- 
tioned. As Her Majesty*8 Government had 
declined arbitration on the boundary question, he 25 
suggested that it should be referred to a Court of 
Law, the members of which should be chosen by 
the parties respectively. 
VII, p. 108. (1886.) To this Lord Granville replied, in February 

1886, that the proposal presented constitutional 30 
difBlculties which prevented Her Majesty's 
Government from acceding to it, and that they 
were not prepared to depart from the arrange- 
ment proposed by the Venezuelan Government in 
1877, and accepted by Her Majesty's Govern- 35 
ment, to decide the question by adopting a con- 
ventional boundary fixed by mutual accord 
' between the two Governments. 

Negotiations had in the meanwhile also been 
commenced for the conclusion of a fresh Treaty 49 
of Commerce between the two countries which 
should deal with the question of differential 
duties. The Treaty, as will be seen, was never 
concluded, but in the course of negotiations 
General Blanco proposed the insertion of an 45 
Article which, after some discussion, was pro- 
visionally accepted by Lord Granville in May 1885, 
in the following shape : — 
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"Article XV. 

** If, as it is to be deprecated, there shall arise between VII, p. 109. (1885.) 

the United States of Venezuela and the United Kingdom 

of Great Britain and Ireland any differences which cannot 
5 be adjusted by the usual means of friendly negotiation, 

the two Contracting Parties agree to submit the decision 

of all such differences to the arbitration of a third Power, 

or of several Powers in amitv willi both, without resortinjj 

to war, and that the result of such arbitration shall be 
10 binding upon both Governments. - ; 

"The arbitrating Power or I^owers shall be selected 

by the two Governments by common consent, failing 

which each of the Parties sball nouiinate an arbitrating 

Power, and the Ai-bitrators thus appointed shall be 
15 requested to select another Power to act as Umpire. 

" The procedure of the arbitration sliall in each case 

be determined by the Contracting Parties, failing which 

the arbitrating Power or Powers shall be tliemselvcH 

(entitled to) determine it beforehand. 
20 " The Award of the Arbitrators shall be carried out as 

speedily as possible in cases where such Award does not 

specifically lay down a date." 

On the Ibth June Lord Granville forwarded to VII, p. 109. (1885.) 

General Blanco a printed copy of the draft 
25 Treaty, asking to be informed of his Excellency's 

consent to it in order that it might be referred to 

the Departments of Iler Majesty's Government 

concerned. 

It will be observed that the Article above 
30 quoted referred only to differences which might 

in the future arise betwetni the two countries, 

and no statement was made in the con-espondence 

to suggest that it should apply to any pending 

question, or to indicate that Lord Granville had 
35 in any way modified the previous decision of Her 

Majesty's Government that some settlement with 

regard to the frontier question was a preliminary 

condition to the conclusion of the negotiations 

on the other matters in dispute. 
40 On the contrary, while the negotiations for a VII, p. 108. (1885.) 

Commercial Treaty were proceeding he had, as 

already stated, declined to depart from the 

arrangement arrived at between the two 

Governments for the settlement of the frontier 
45 question by a conventional boundary to be fixed 

by mutual agreement. 

A change of Ministry, however, took place in 

England almost immediately afterwards, and 

Lord Salisbury, who succeeded Lord Granville as vri, p. 114. (1885.) 
50 Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, took 

objection to the terms of the Article in the 

draft Commercial Tretity as containing an engage- 
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ment of too general a character, which would be 
without precedent in the Treaties hitherto made 
by Great Britain. Difficulties were made by 
General Blanco in regard to the wording of other 
Articles of the Treaty, and the negotiations pro- 5 
duced no result. 

VII, p. 116. (1886.) In 1886 Lord Rosebery, Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs, acting in concurrence with Lord 
Granville, who had now become Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, proposed to General 10 
Guzman Blanco that ihe territorv Iving between 
the boundary-lines respectively suggested by 
Senor Rojas and Lord Granville in 1881, marked 

Atlas, p. 4. brown (dotted) and green respectively on the Map, 

p. 4, should be considered as the territory in 15 
dispute between the two countries, within the 
limits of which the boundary line should be traced 
either by an Arbitrator or by a joint Commission 
on the basis of an equal division, due regard 
being paid to natural boundaries. 2(X 

VII, pp. 119-125. This proposal, however, was not accepted by 

(1887.) (General Guzman Blanco, who continued to assert 
the claim of Venezuela to all territory as far as 
the Essequibo. 



^r>r>' 



Venezuelan Airjxressions. In the meanwhile, a series of encroachments 25 

by the Venezuelan Government on the territory in 
dispute, in violation of the Agreement of 1850 had 
led Her Majesty's Government to the conclusion 
that some definite step must be taken for the 
protection of the rights and interests of the 30 
British Colony. 

The last and most serious of these viola- 
tions of the Agreement, was the issue by the 
Venezuelan Government in 1883 and 1884 of 
grants of land and concessions for the purpose of 35 
colonization aflPecting the Avhole territorv between 
Point Barima, the Moruka, and the sources of 
the Essequibo. 

The British authorities in consequence sent 
oflScers to warn off any persons who should 40 
attempt to put these grants and concessions into 
effect, and in October 1886 a Notice was pub- 
lished in tlie " London Gazette " to the effect that 
titles thus issued by the Venezuelan authorities 
VI, p. 237. (188G.) to land within the territory claimed by Her 45 

Majesty's Governihent as forming part of the 
Colony of British G uiana could not be recognized 
by Her Majesty's Government, and that any 
person taking possession of, or exercising any 
right ovrT, such land under colour of such titles 
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would be treated as a trespasser under the laws 

of the Colony. 

These proceedings gave rise to remonstrances 
on the part of the Venezuelan Government, who ^^^^ P- ^^7- ^^^^^^ 
5 shortly afterwards announced their intention of 
erecting a lighthouse on Point Barima, and 
stated that if Great Britain opposed this step, 
diplomatic relations would he broken off. 

Her Majesty's Government offered to consent ^^' P- ^^^- (1887.) 
10 to the establishment of the lighthouse on condi- ^I^' P- 125. (1887.) 
tion of receiving a formal engagement that this 
measure would in no way be held as prejudicing 
the British claim to the territory in dispute. 
This offer was however rejected. The Venezue- VII, pp. 122-124. a887.) 

15 Ian Government then for the first time denied vil. pp. 125, 126. (1887.) 

that the territory between the Orinoco and the 

Pomeroon could be considered as being in dispute 

between the two countries ; they demanded the 

immediate evacuation of this territory and the 
20 submission of the whole question of frontier to 

arbitration; and as these demands were not 

complied with, the British Minister was given his 

passports, and diplomatic relations were suspended 

by Venezuela in February 1887. ^^^' P- ^^^' ^^^^''^ 

25 In the course of these discussions a further Further Stateme nt of V enezuelan Claim. 

statement of the Venezuelan claim was made in 

a note of Senor Urbaneja to Mr. F. R. St. John, 

dated the 26th January, 1887. VII, p. 122. (1887.) 

The following are the main additional grounds 
30 then put forward in support of the claim : — 

A Decree alleged to have been issued by the 

King of Spain in 1768, w^hereby the Province of 

Guiana was declared to be bordered on the 

south by the Amazon, and on the east by the 
35 Atlantic. As regards this statement a reference 

to the Cedula of the 5tli May, 1768, will show 

that it has no bearing whatever upon the ques- 
tion of boundary between the Dutch Colonies and 

Spain ; 
40 The statement that the Netherlands, to whoso 

rights Great Britain succeeded, had nothing 

more in their power than the establishments 

of Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam. 

This has never been denied by Her Majesty's 
45 Government, but it in no w^ay meets their 

contention, supported by the evidence already 

cited, that the Dutch Colony of Essequibo 

included the whole watershed of that river and 

its tributaries, and extended along the coast to 
50 the mouth of the Orinoco ; 

A further statement that Spain, so far from 
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consenting to fresh usurpations, repelled them by 
force. It will have been seen that the more 
accurate statement of events is that attacks and 
encroachments by Spain on the Dutch possessions 
were repelled. 5 

Senor Urbaneja also referred to the correspon- 
dence which look place in 1836 respecting tlio 
erection of a beacon on Cape Bariraa, the ex- 
planation of which has already been given. 

To this communication a reply was sent by 10 
the Marquess of Salisbury, in a despatch to 
VII, p. 182. (1887.) Mr. F. 11 St. John, dated the 7th March, 1887, 

again quoting the passage from the Memorandum 
YII,p.99. (1881.) of Lord Granville of the 15th September, 1881, 

already set out. 15 

As regards the negotiations which were insti- 
tuted by the Venezuelan Government in 1890 
and 1893 for the renewal of diplomatic relations 
and a settlement of the boundary dispute, it is 
only necessary here to say that they have failed 20 
to have any successful result in consequence of 
the persistence of the Venezuelan negotiators in 
asserting the claim of Venezuela to all territory 
as far as the Essequibo or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 26 
Statement of British attitude. The attitude of Her Majesty's Government in 

regard to this claim is shown in the following 

extract from a Memorandum delivered in March 
1890 to the Venezuelan Plenipotentiary : — 

VII, p. 137. (1890.) " As regards the boundary of British Guiana, Her gQ 

Majesty's Government have carefully studied all the 
documents, historical data, mai)s, and other infoiina- 
tion which have been communicated or referred to 
by the Venezuelan Government in the course of the dis- 
cussions. 35 

" They have also recently made further investigations, 
which have resulted in the acquisition of much informa- 
tion of which they believe that the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment is not aware. 

" After examination of all this evidence, they can say 4,0 
without hesitation that the claim of the Venezuelan 
Government to the Essequibo is one which Spain never 
asserted, and which Her Majesty's Government must 
regard as absolutely untenable : the claim of Great 
Britain, on tlie other hand, to the whole basin of tlie 4,5 
Cujruni and Yuruari is shown to be solidly founded, and 
the greater part of the district has been for three centuries 
under continuous settlement by the Dutch and by the 
British as their successors. 

" In these circumstances, Her Majesty's Government qq 
must decline, as they have repeatedly declined before, 
to entertain any proposal for bringing into an arbitra- 
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tion claims on tlie part of Venezuela which in their full 
extent involve the title of the larger half of the British 
Colony. 

" They cannot admit that there is any foundation for 
5 the assertion that any Government of Her Majesty ever 
recognized Point Barinia as Venezuelan territory. Her 
Majesty^s Government have constantly maintained that of 
strict right they are entitled to the whole country within 
the line described in Lord Salisbury's note to Sefior Eojas 

10 of the 10th January, 1880, that is, as far as the high lands 
of Upata, if not up to the Orinoco itself, and that all 
settlements by Venezuela to the east of that line are in 
the nature of encroacliments on tlie rights of Great Britain, 
whose desire has been throughout to pr.rsue a conciliatory 

15 course, and to effect a solution by means of friendly com- 
promise and concession. 

"Her Majesty's Government must repeat that they 
cannot admit any question as to their title to territory 
within the line surveyed by Sir K. Schomburgk in 1841, 

20 '^nd laid down on Hebert's Map. On the other lumd, Her 
^Majesty's Government do not wish to insist on the extreme 
limit of their claim, as stated in the note to Senor Eojas 
referred to above. For the purpose of facilitating a settle- 
ment, and as an indication of goodwill towards Venezuela, 

25 they would be ready to abandon a portion of that claim ; 
and as regards that part of the territory between the 
Schomburgk line and their extreme claim, which is 
indicated by a green line on the map marked A, and 
attached hereto, they are prepared to submit their claims 

30 to the arbitration of a third party." 

The extreme British claim is shown on the ^^^*8> P- ^ 
map in the Atlas, p. 4, and marked violet, F-F. 

From the foregoing summary, it will he seen 
that throughout the negotiations between the two 

35 Governments, Great Britain, while maintaining 
her just rights, has consistently shown herself 
anxious to make a fair arrangement with Vene- 
zuela as to the boundary, and in her desire to 
arrive at a settlement, has repeatedly offered con- 

40 cessions involving the surrender of large tracts of 
territory wliich she claimed as a matter of right. 
It has been stated, and with truth, that the 
offers made by Great Britain to Venezuela in 
1880 and 1886 were not so favourable as Lord 

4,5 Al)erdeen's proposal, but there were good reasons 
for this : — 

1. Lord Aberdeen's proposal w^as made without 
a complete understanding with the Government 
of the Colony, and as soon as it was com- 

50 municated to that Government they at once 
protested against it as being unduly unfavour- 
able to the Colony even to the extent of 
interfering with settled districts. 
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2. As the boundary question remained for so 
many years unsettled, it became impossible to 
prevent British subjects and Indians from col- 
lecting and settling in tlie districts between the 
Moruka and the Amakuru, believing that in a 6 
territory claimed by Great Britain where she had 
for years past exercised jurisdiction and granted 
concessions they would be more secure than 
under the unsettled rule of Venezuela. Although 
Great Britain, after 1850, abstained from 10 
encouraging these settlements, she could not 
prevent them, nor could she undertake to hand 
them over to a nation of difterent race and 
language. 

3. In 1886-87 the increase of population and 15 
the danger of leaving a large tract of land without 
any sort of government, left no other course open 

to Her Majesty's Government but to determine 
finally on the Schomburgk line as indicating the 
territory the title to which Great Britain would 20 
not admit to be open to question. 
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CHAPTER V. 



NOTE OX MAPS. 



The number of published maps to which 
reference may be made as having some bearing 
on the question of the boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela is very large, but a selec- 
5 tion from the maps which are of sufficient impor- 
tance to require special con sidem tion will be found 
in the Atlas accompanying this Case. 

A full chronological and annotated list of the VIT, p. 339. 
principal maps of Guiana is given in the Ap- 

10 pendix. 

The value and authority of maps is very 
unequal, and even in the case of those prepared 
by geographers of high reputation it is impossible 
to say how far the delineation of a boundary 

15 has proceeded upon trustworthy information. 
Amongst the maps published prior to the 
surveys of Sir Robert Schomburgk there are 
none which purport to be a special and com- 
plete representation of the whole district now 

20 under review. The more detailed maps show too 
small an area ; those maps which cover the whole 
area are so general that though they may afford 
evidence of reputation as to the general locality 
of a boundary, they cannot be relied on for the 

25 details of the line. 

The boundary-line between Dutch and Spanish 
Guiana has been variously delineated. 

The Spanish and Venezuelan maps appear to 
be based upon the theory that no Power ought to 

30 hold anything in America except Spain and 
Portugal. 

Spanish map-makers, when compelled to admit 
the existence of possessions of other nations, 
sketched a line of boundary that barely inclosed 

35 the settlements actually occupied by dwellings or 
plantations. 

This view is shown upon the map of Cano y Atlas, p. 27. 
Olmedilla, published in 1775, in which the boun- 
dary was represented as commencing at the 
mouth of the Moruka, ascending that stream to 
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its source, then following the water-parting of 
the Pomeroon River, and reaching the Essequibo 
just above the junction of the Massaruni and 
Cuyuni Rivers. 

The principal adherents to the same view are 
De Surville, 1778 ; Bru6, 1816 and 1825 ; Lapie, 
1828. 

The Venezuelan map-maker, Codazzi, 1840, 
adopted the same theory ; in his Map of Colombia 
by far the greater part of the vast region be- 10 
tween the Caroni and the Essequibo is coloured 
as included in the Canton of "Upata,'* named 
after Upata, a village situate near the junction 
of the Caroni and tbe Orinoco, founded by the 
missionaries in 1762. 15 

The Spanish maps ignore the facts of his- 
tory. They exclude from Spanish territory only 
those Dutch forts and Posts that were marked 
on the early Dutch maps, and include in that 
territory many trading and strategic Posts that 20 
were held by Holland at the time these Spanish 
maps were made. It is submitted that the as- 
sumption upon which such maps are based is 
wholly erroneous; and that no weight is to be 
attached to representations of or statements as to 25 
a boundary which obviously ignore the historical 
and physical considerations by which such a line 
should be determined. 

In this connection it is of importance to consider 
the various maps showing how far the Missions 30 
w^liich had crept over the water-parting into 
that portion of the Essequibo basin occupied by 
the upper tributaries of the Cuyuni, and were 
scattered at various points in the savannah, had 
extended towards the Cuyuni prior to the out- 35 
break of the revolution that resulted in the 
estabhshment of the Republic of Colombia. 

The positions of these Missions at different 
periods can be approximately ascertained from 
a number of maps Avhich have from time to time 40 
been published. 

Among them are : — 



Gumilla, 1741 
Cigni, 1751 ; 
Caiio y Olmedilla, 1775 ; 
Surville, 1778 ; 

and the maps from the Capuchin Archives in 
Rome, made public by the Rev. Joseph Strickland, 
representing the extent of the missionary opera- 
tions in the years 1765, 1771, 1779, 1789. 
[1056J 2 N 
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From these it at once becomes apparent 
that the Mission stations were confined to the 
savannah comprised in the angle between the 
Caroni and the Orinoco, on the upper tributaries 
5 of the Yuruari. In none of these maps is there 
any suggestion of a Spanish fort or settlement 
anywhere on the River Cuyuni. 

The map, hitherto unpublished, drawn in 1776 Atlaa, p. 28. 
by Juan Valdez, Commandant of Guayana, affords 
1 evidence of his view of the relative spheres of in- 
fluence of the Dutch and Spanish. 

This map shoAvs the River Barima to the west- 
ward of Point Barima, with the following note on 
its left bank : — 
15 " C. de Barima, dondc los Caribes tienen su 
ferias con los Olandeses." (Creek of Barima, 
where the Caribs hold their fairs with the Dutch.) 

The other maps to be considered are those 
prepared by French, Dutch, and English 

-^^ geographers. 

Prom these maps it will be found that the line 
generally shown was intended to separate the 
waters falling into the Orinoco west of the mouth 
of the Amakuru or of the Barima from the coast 

25 drainage and from the basin of the Essequibo and 
its tributaries : The variants from this line are 
chiefly at the northern end, diverging to the west 
as far as the mouth of the Imataka, and to the 
east as far as the mouth of the Waini. 

30 This boundary was at first apparently intended 
to mark off the territory actually occupied by 
Spain from the Wild Coast and the districts 
occupied by Indian tribes, and especially the 
tribe of the Caribs. As Dutch occupation and 

35 control extended, it became the boundary between 
Spanish and Dutch territory, and it agrees 
generally with the line to which it is claimed 
that Great Britain is of right entitled. 

The following observations may be made on 

40 some of the maps in the Atlas, taking them in 
order of date : — 

Du Val d'Abbeville (1651) follows the water- Atlas, p. 9. 
shed between the Rivers Coynama (Imataka) 
and Anaturi (Arature), and thence generally the 
45 watershed between the Orinoco and the Esse- 
quibo. 

Sanson (1656) draws a line starting from the Atlas, p. 10. 
Orinoco near the head of the Delta, and prolonged 
southward along a chain of mountains Avliich he 
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calls Montana Wacarima, delineated as running 
parallel to the Essequibo. He marks the district 
to the east of this line as Caribana. 

Atlas, p. 11. Visscher (1090) shows a boundary practically 

the same as Sanson (1656). 5 

Atlas, p. 12. Delisle (1722) starts his boundary-line at Point 

Barima, and carries it in a south-westerly 
direction parallel to the course of the Esse- 
quibo as shown by him. 

Atlas, p. 13. Popple (1733) shows a definite boundary be- 10 

tween tlie territory of Spain and IloUand. It 
starts to the westward of. the Aguirre and follows 
the watershed betAveen the Orinoco and Esse- 
quibo. 

Atlas, p. 14. Buache (1740) shows the same boundary as 15 

Popple (1733). 

Atlas, p. 16. P'Anville (1748) draws a straight line starting 

from a point near Point Barima, dividing the 
watershed of the Orinoco from that of the 
Essequibo, and running in a south-south-w^est 20 
direction to the point of junction of the basins 
of the three great rivers Orinoco, Essequibo, and 
Amazon. 

Atlas, p. 21. ^^ Vaugondy (1750) marks as Guiane Hollan- 

daise all to the eastward of a line which begins 25 
near the apex of the Delta of the Orinoco, and 
runs southward, apparently following the water- 
shed which separates on his map the basin of the 
Orinoco from that of the rivers to the eastward. 

Atlas p. 23. I^ D' An vi He's Map (1760) a line is draw^n start- 30 

ing near Point Barima, running south-south-west, 
cutting across the Yuruari and the Cuyuni about 
60 miles above the junction of those rivers and 
ending at a point a little to the eastward of the 
mythical Lake Parima. 35 

Atlas, p. 25. Hartsinck ^1770) draws a line starting from the 

head of the River Wayne (as delineated by him), 
running in a south-westerly direction, cutting 
across the Cuyuni and Yuruari at a point far 
above their junction and running past the head 40 
of the Maho, a tributary of the Takutu. 

Atlas, p. 26. Bonne (1771) shows a line resembling that 

drawn on D'Anville, 1760, but not precisely 
identical with it. 

Atlas, p. 30. La Rochette (Thompson) (1783) marks the 45 

river which he calls the Barima (situate to the 
west of a creek which he calls the Amacura) as 
'' the western boundary of the Dutch according 
to their claim." 

Atlas, p. 31. Janvier (1790) shows a line practically iden- 

tical with D'Anville (1748). 
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A map of Laurie and Whittle (1794) shows Atlas, p. 32. 
a line resembling that drawn on D'Anville 
(1760). Another map, dated 1794, also by aUm, p. 33. 
Laurie and Whittle, draws a line starting from 
5 the Orinoco at a point midway between Point 
Barima and Santo Thom6, and thence running 
southwards. 

Bouchenroeder (1798) draws a line following a Atlai, p. 35. 
river, which he calls Baryma (lying to the west- 

10 ward of a river which he marks as the Amachara), 
tip to its source, and thence running to the upper 
waters of the Ouyuni, by which name he appears 
to denote the tributary of that river, now known 
as the Yuruari. 

16 Commandant Hislop (1802) draws a line Atlas, p. 36, 
starting near Point Barima and thence running 
in a south-westerly direction past the head 
waters of the Aguirre and cutting the upper 
waters of the Cuyuni and Yuruari. 

20 John Arrowsmith (1832) in his Map of Atlaa, p. 37. 
Colombia follows the Amakuru to its junction 
with the Cano Coyuni, which he follows to its 
source, and thence in a southerly direction 
crossing the Imataka Mountains and cutting the 

25 Cuyuni on the line of two imaginary rivers 
which he calls Paraguayauru and Aruarua, and 
thence to the Pacaraima Mountains. 

It will thus be seen that the view of map- 
makers, other than Spanish and Venezuelan, is 

30 absolutely inconsistent with the Venezuelan 
claim. Some of them draw the line further to 
the east, and some further to the west than that 
which marks the British claim. It is submitted 
that the great preponderance of opinion is in 
favour of the British claim. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



(A.)— THE SCHOMBURGK LINE. 

THE investigations of Sir Uobert Schomburgk 
and the boundary-line drawn by him having 
played so prominent a part in the history of the 5 
boundary question, it is proposed to devote this 
chapter to an account of them : — 



Sir Bobert Schomburgk's unofficial 
Explorations. 



VII, p. I. 



(1839.) 



Schomburgk first went to British Guiana 
in 1835, unoflBcially, being in the employment of 
the Royal Geographical Society ; he stayed there jq 
until 1839 making explorations, almost entirely 
to the southward on the Brazilian frontier. 

On this occasion he made no regular survey of 
VII, pp. 2-7. (1839.) British Guiana. The Memoir presented by him 

to the Governor on the 1st July, 1839, was 15 
illustrated by a sketch map which was, in its 
main features, copied from Arrowsmith's Map 
of Colombia published in 1834. It follows that 
map in delineating incorrectly the course of the 
Amakuru and Barima Bivers, and the position of 2q 
the range of the Imataka Mountains, and in 
taking the supposed western boundary-line along 
two imaginary rivers, the Parawayauru and 
Aruarua, the names of which disappear in the 
maps subsequently drawn by him from his own 05 
surveys. A copy of this sketch map was published 
in 1840 in a Parliamentary paper. 

Schomburgk did not in that Memoir make 
any suggestion of his own as to the boundary 
of British Guiana. He laid down, on such infor- 
mation as he had, what he understood to be the 
boundary claimed by the Dutch. It will be 
observed that the line includes in British territory 
the whole basins of the Barima and Amakuru. 
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His Official Surveys. 



VII, p. 71. (1840.) 



VII, pp. 11-59. 

(184.1-44.) 



His Maps. 



Alias, pp. 44-48. 



Schomburgk was commissioned by the British og 
Government in November 1840 to survev the 
boundaries of British Guiana, and immediatclv 
proceeded to the Colony. 

Between 1841 and 1844 he wrote in all ten 
Reports (besides certain memoranda and letters) ^q 
and (in addition to two river surveys and a sketch 
map of the Takutu) compiled three manuscript 
maps, which are reproduced with the present Case. 
[1056] 2 O 
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The first of these maps is in six sheets, on a ^.tlat, pp. 44, 45. 

scale of 2 miles to an inch, its size being 8 ft. 

by 6 ft. ; it includes only the northern portion of 

the Colony as far as the Acarabisi Creek. This 
5 map is most carefully drawn, and has on its margin 

sketches of the scenery by Goodall, the artist who 

accompanied the expedition. So far as the 

boundary is concerned, it gives the same 

information as the second map. The boundary is 
10 drawn in colour from the mouth of the Amakuru, 

and along the river to its source in the Imataka 

Hills, along the ridge of those hills first to the 

south-west and then to the south-east to the 

Acarabisi, and down that river to tlie Cuyuni ; 
] 5 the map goes no further. 

The second map is on the smaller scale of Atlas, p. 46. 
5 miles to an inch. It also embraces only the 
northern portion of the Colony, but a portion con- 
siderably larger than that included in the previous 
20 map. It takes in the greater part of the course 
of the Cuyuni from west to east, and the coloured 
boundary-line follows that river from the Acarabisi 
Creek westward. 

Both the above maps were received in 1841, 
26 and have ever since been in the possession and 

custody of the Colonial Oflfice. They are to-day 

in their original condition as drawn by Schom- 

burgk ; neither of them was published until 1896, 

when the second map was reproduced in the Blue 
30 Book, " Venezuela No. 5," of that year. 

Upon the basis of these maps and of the data 
furnished in Bchomburgk's two first Reports a 
map of the whole Colony was drawn in 1842 by A^^*8i PP- 38» 39> an^ 
Mr. Hebert, one of the best English draughtsmen 
35 of the day. 

The line laid down by Hebert exactly corre- 
sponds with Schomburgk's Maps and Reports, 
and the note which Hebert left as to the com- 
pilation of his map states tliat all the information 
40 to be derived from the documents relating to 
that survey had been inserted on this map. 

This map was first published in 1886, when a 
copy of it, which was, however, not a facsimile 
reproduction, was issued by the Intelligence 
45 Division of the British War Office. 

Schomburgk's Beports, which were before VII, pp. 11-38. (1841.) 
Hebert when he compiled his map, describe in 
detail the western boundary as laid down by 
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Atlas, pp. 47, 48. 



VII, p. 69. (1844.) 



him, and reference is made to these Reports, 
which are printed in the Appendix. 

These Reports were confidential documents, and 
were not published till the issue of the Blue Book 
"Venezuela Xo, 5 (1896)." They show clearly 5 
that the boundarv-line there described is that 
drawn upon Schomburgk's first and second maps 
drawn subsequently to 1810, and upon Hebert's 
Map of 1812. 

M 

The third map drawn by Schomburgk (begun 10 
in 1841, but not completed till 1844) is a 
map on the scale of tiooutt (about 7 miles to 
the inch), embracing the whole area of the 
Colony, and delineating physical features as 
revised in accordance with the surveys of 15 
the expedition. No boundary-lines are shown 
upon it, either in colour or in any other way 
wjiatsoever. It was never published, but a 
tracing was in 1867 made by Mr. Stanford for 
the use of the Colonial Government. 20 

This third map is that upon which Schomburgk 
spent so much time after his return to England, 
and in the detail of which he received Arrow- 
smith's help ; but it did not afford any informa- 
tion as to Schomburgk's line of frontier. It was 25 
known to his brother and others, and became the 
basis of certain other maps now to be mentioned. 



Three other Maps : (1.) Mahlmann'a 

Atlas, p. 40, 



(2.) Brown and Sawkins'. 



The first of these maps was prepared by 
Mahlmann and published in Leipzig in 1847, 
and is affixed to Richard Schomburgk's account 30 
of the Survey Expedition, written purely from 
the point of view of a naturalist. 

It would appear that Richard Schomburgk 
had no access to the maps with the boundary 
drawn thereon which were in the Colonial Office, 35 
or to his brother's reports, but only to the map of 
the Colony prepared by his brother, showing 
merely the physical features. 

The second of these maps is that annexed to the 
Reports of Messrs. Brown and Sawkins on the ^q 
geology of British Guiana, which were published 
bv order of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury in 1876. This map is based on Sir 
Robert Schomburgk's third Map, showing the 
physical features, the copy prepared by Mr. Stan- 45 
ford having been sent out to the Colony, in 
February 1867, for the use of the colonial sur- 
veyors, and with a view to the revision of details. 
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The third of these maps was prepared by 
Mr. Stanford in 1875, and published in 1876. 
It was prepared at the instance of the Colonial 
authorities, and had upon it the following note — 

5 Note. — " The boundaries indicated on this map 
are those laid down by the late Sir Robert Schom^ 
burgky who was engaged in exploring the Colony 
during the years 1835 to 1839 under the direction of 
the Royal Geographical Society. But the boundaries 

10 thus laid down betwp.en Brazil on the one side and 
Venezuela on the other and the Colony of British 
Guiana must not be taken as authoritative, as they 
have never been adjusted by the respective Govern^ 
ments: And an engagement subsists between the 

16 Governments of Great Britain and Venezuela by 
which neither is at liberty to encroach upon or 
occupy territory claimed by both.^^ 



(3.) Stanford's. 



Atlas, p. 41, 



On all these three maps, Mahlraann's, Brown 
and Sawkins', and Mr. Stanford's, a boundary- 

20 line is indicated similar to that shewn in Schom- 
burgk's Sketch Map of 1839, though not 
altogether identical with it. Owing however to 
the differences in the delineation of the physical 
features, the distribution of territory differs from 

25 that shown in Schomburgk's Sketch Map of 1839. 

When the British Government was about to 
issue the Proclamation of 21st October, 1886, 
their attention was called to the boundary-line 
upon Mr. Stanford's Map of 1875 above 

30 mentioned. As the line so drawn did not 
correspond with the real Schomburgk line, the 
map was altered so as to show the real line traced 
by Sir Ptobert Schomburgk, and the note upon the 
map was erased. 

35 In the same year the publication of the copy 
of Hebert's Map above referred to took place, 
on which the Schomburgk line is shown. 



Correction of line on Stanford's Map. 



Atlas, p. 42. 



Atlas, pp. 38, 39. 



VII, pp. 73,74. (1841.) 



The Venezuelan Government were aware of 
the position of the boundary posts erected by 
40 Schomburgk, and made remonstrances to Her 
Majesty's Government upon the subject. 

The line proposed by Lord Aberdeen in 1844, 

from the source of the Acarabisi to its junction 

with the Cuyuni and then along the Cuyuni to 

45 its source, corresponded with the line pro* VII, p. 90. (1844.) 

posed by Schomburgk for that part of the frontier. 

From that time up to 1877 no definite 



Knowledge by Venezuelan Govenimeut of 

Schomburgk line. 



VII, p. 99. (1881.) 
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proposals were put forward, and there was 
consequently nothing to call for any reference 
to the Schomburgk line. But in the first 
proposal made by Her Majesty's Government 
after the resumption of negotiations in 1881 6 
speciGc reference was made to " Schomburgk's 
original Map*' and to "the boundary-line 
proposed by Schomburgk," and the latter was 
described in terms which leave no doubt as 
to its direction. Moreover, the map illustrating 10 
the proposal, which was sent to the Government 
of Venezuela in Earl Granville's despatcrh of the 
] 5th September, 1881, was a reduction of Hebert's 
Map, and gave the true Schomburgk line, with 
those variations only, in the vicinity of the coast, 15 
which were necessitated by the terms of Lord 
Granville's proposal. 



(B.)— PHYSICAL FEATURES BEARING 
ON THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 



(conditions of Natural Boundaries. 



IN connection with the preceding pages, the 20 
light which is thrown upon the question of 
boundary by the physical features of the 
country must also be considered. 

A natural feature to make an efficient frontier 
boundary between States should fulfil the follow- 25 
ing two main conditions: it should be easy to 
distinguish, and, it should be difficult to cross. 

The only features which need be considered 
in this case are water-partings, mountains, and 
rivers. 30 



Mountains and Water-partings. 



There are three systems of mountains on the 
possible line of boundary that may be said to 
be well marked. 

1. On the north, the Imataka Kidge runs 
west-north-west and east-»south-east between the 35 
head waters of the Barima and Waini on the 
north-east and the Cuyuni and its affluent the 
Guaran on the south-west, while a spur running 
north-east separates the head waters of the 
Amakuru and Barima. From written descriptions, 40 
it appears that these hills have not been formed 
by volcanic agency, and that they are the remains 
of an extensive plateau which has been reduced by 
erosion, the present hills, covered with a surface 
[1056] 2 P 
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of harder rock, have withstood the denuding 

action of the elements. Their highest peaks are 

about the 62nd meridian, and are by all accounts 

over 2,000 feet. Towards the east they rapidly 
5 diminish in height, and according to Schomburgk 

they only deserve to be called mountains to the 

westward of a point 20 miles west of the Acara- 

bisi. To the east of that river they rapidly 

dwindle down to 300 or 400 feet in height. 
10 2. Mount Roraima is the highest mountain 

in the district, its height exceeding 8,000 feet. 

With its spurs running out in every direction, it 

separates the waters running to the Orinoco 

from those running to the Essequibo and the 
15 Amazon It is practically the most marked 

physical feature in the district and forms part 

of the Pacaraima range. 

3. On the south of the Colony there are found 

the Akarai Mountains running east and west, and 
20 extending from the sources of the River Takutu 

to those of the Corentin River, thus separating 

the waters of those rivers from those belonging 

to the basin of the Amazon. These mountains 

reach a height of from 2,000 to 2,500 feet, and 
V5 form the apex of the immense sloping plain 

which extends north as far as latitude 4° 30' 

nortli, and east and west from the Biver Corentin 

to the Cotinga. 

With the exception of these three mountain 
30 ridges the Tvatersheds of the country are generally 

flat and low, rarely exceeding an elevation of 

300 feet above the sea, not well defined, and 

offering no obstacle to communication across 

them. 

35 All the rivers below the points to Trhich Kivers 

the tide reaches are more or less navigable, 

forming means of communication; but above 

these points they are full of cataracts and rapids, 

and become unnavigable except for small boats 
^Q and native canoes, especially in the dry seasons 

wlien the water becomes low. 

The native Indians would probably understand 

a river boundary better than any other, except, 

perhaps, such a well-marked hill as Roraima. 
^g Undefined water-partings, straight lines joining 

points, parallels of latitude or meridians would 

have to be surveyed and beaconed, and even 

then they would not readily be understood by 

the Indians. 
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I^riiiciples laid down hy Sir. 11 SclKniiburgk. It ma)' not be out of place here to extract 

from Schomburgk's Report to Governor light, 
dated Georgetown, 23rd October, 1841, a para- 
graph which shows the principles upon which he 
laid out his proposed line of boundary : — 5 

VIT, )). :W. (1841.) '*The example of the difference which has arisen 

between Her Majesty's (Jovennnent and the United 
States with regard to the limits of Canada, prove the 
necessity that to prevent future misunderstandings where 
limits are to be detennined between adjacent territories, 10 
permanent or natural boundaries ought to be selected, 
such as rivers, ridges of hills, &c., which, ascertained with 
astronomical precision, leave no grounds for dispute. An 
additional recommendation for such boundaries is, that 
the illiterate, the savage, and the common population in 15 
general will be aware that if on the left bank of the 
Amacura they are within the Venezuelan, and if on the 
right bank within the British boundary, a point which, if 
an astronomical meridian had been selected, could only 
have been ascertained by an astronomer, or woidd have 20 
imposed tlie necessity upon the Cxovernment to cut a 
tract through the thick forest rej^resenting such a 
meridian. 

" This undertaking would not only be connected with 
heavj' expenses, but, by the rapid vegetation under the 25 
tropics, would have to be repeated from period to period.*' 

The Schomburgk Line as a Physical lioundary. It will now be considered how far does the line 

proposed by Sir R. Schomburgk fulfil the con- 
ditions desirable in a boundary ? 

In the low coast country, which is almost flat, ^^O 
there can be no marked water-sheds, and a river 
line appears essential. Taking his line up the 
Amakuru River to its source and thence follow- 
ing the spur of the Imataka range in a south- 
westerly direction to the main range and thence 35 
along that range for about 60 miles to the south- 
east, he carries the line for 15 or 20 miles 
further, from the water-parting to the Cuyuni 
River, down the Acarabisi Creek. Thence he 
follows the Cuyuni to its source and to the water- 40 
parting of Roraima. This may be considered as 
the first section of the line. Its length is about 
350 miles, and throughout this distance it is 
carried alons^ well-marked natural features. The 
only portions where demarcation might be 45 
necessary are where the line ascends from the 
Amakuru and the Acarabisi to the water-partings. 

It is not possible to suggest any other boundary 
between Venezuela and British Guiana based on 
physical features so well marked, and the only 50 
variation consistent with them would be to carry 
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the line from the Imataka Mountains to the 
Cuyuni along the Tucupa and Curumo. 

South of Mount Roraima it is uncertain 
whether British Guiana is bounded on the west 
5 by Venezuela or by Brazil, and it is therefore 
necessary to consider the physical features 
presented by the Schomburgk line in this 
region. 

From Mount B/Oraima southward his line 

10 follows the Cotinga to its junction with the 
Takutu, and thence the Takutu to its source 
— both well marked streams admirably adapted 
for the purpose of a boundary. From the source 
of the Takutu B/iver, the line runs up to the 

j5 water-parting in the Akarai range, and thence 
follows the water-parting in that range to the 
sources of the Corentin River. The Akarai 
range forms the main separation between the 
River Essequibo and the rivers running into 

20 the Amazon. 

Approximately the whole length of Schom- 
burgk's proposed line from the Orinoco to the 
source of the Corentin is 1,025 miles ; of this, 
460 miles follow well-marked water-partings, 

25 and the remaining 565 miles follow well-marked 
river-courses. In this latter distance the whole 
lengtli of the Amakuru is included, although for 
about 60 miles it is influenced by the tides, and 
for 50 miles, according to Schomburgk, it has 

30 a depth not less than 18 feet ; owing to the 
bar at the mouth it is an inconvenient river for 
shipping. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



PRINCIPLES OF LAW. 

THE following is submitted as a brief abstract 
of some of the general principles of inter- 
national law which bear upon the case : — 5 

1. Discovery of new territory, apart from 
possession and effective occupation, does not 
establish an absolute and permanent right to 
dominion; it only gives to the discovering 
country a right (which, if the intention to exercise 10 
it is openly asserted, remains for a reasonable 
time the best right) to effectively occupy the 
newly -discovered territory. 

2. Newly-discovered territories, if not effec- 
tively occupied within a reasonable time by the 15 
discoverers, are open to the occupation of other 
Powers, and the first Power effectively occupying 
such territory obtains an absolute right to the 
sovereignty of the territory occupied. 

3. Effective occupation means the use and 20 
enjoyment of the resources of the country and 
the general control of its inhabitants, under the 
protection and by the authority of a Govern- 
ment claiming and exercising jurisdiction in that 
behalf. 25 

4. The extent of territory over which a Power 
obtains dominion by an effective occupation of 
land on a newly-discovered continent is not 
limited to the exact area of which it at once 
assumes the use or control. As between two or 30 
more neighbouring and rival settlements, the line 

of division cannot be ascertained by any hard 
and fast rule applicable to all cases. A line 
must be looked for which shall divide the 
country in accordance with the principles which, 35 
upon a consideration of all the local circumstances, 
seem those of natural division. Put great weight 
must also be given to tlie relative importance 
and presumable power of expansion in the 
direction of the vacant territory of the settle- .^ 
ments, between which it is to be divided. 

5. A Power encroaching upon territory of 
[1066] 2 Q 
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which another Power has acquired the sovereignty 
under the principles ahove laid down will acquire 
no more territory in derogation of that sovereignty 
than it actually and effectively occupies hy its 

5 encroachment. 

6. The alleged attempts of the Popes of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to divide be- 
tween Spain and Portugal all lands discovered or 
to be discovered had no effect or validity except 

10 as between nations consenting to be bound 
thereby. They have been consistently repudiated 
by England, Prance, and Holland. 



1.— Discovery and Occupation generally. 

There has never been any question among 
15 legal writers that the title of European nations 
to territories in new countries rests, not upon 
discovery, but upon occupation. 

Grotius, who endeavoured to find a solution 
for the problems presented by international 
20 questions in the rules of the civil law by which 
private rights were governed, pointed out that it 
is not the finding of a thing but the taking by 
the finder that gives the title. " Invenire,'* he 
says, " non illud est oculis usurpare, sed appro- Grotius <<Mare 
25 hendere;" and M. Bluntschli, in modern days, ^-ibenim,"* ch. ii. 
uses in substance the same reasoning when he 
says, " D^couvrir est un acto de la science, et Bluntschli, «« Le 

non un acte politique." Jo^lU-Ta^t"*' 

Vattel never even notices the claim of a dis- note. 

30 coverer as such ; nor does ho appear to regard 
newly-discovered territory as subject to any other 
rule as regards their appropriation than other 
vacant lands. All such lands, he says, may be 
appropriated by the first occupier; and to the 

35 admitted necessity of occupation he attributes the 
anxiety of discoverers to formally take possession 
of their discoveries in the name of their nation. 
The passage is as follows : — 



"Lore done qu'une nation trouve un pays inhabits et Vattel, **Le Droit 

des Gena/' Liv. 
ch. xviii, § 207. 



40 sans maitre, elle pent lugitimement s'en emparer ; et ^®* ff.^?*'/} all* *' 



apr&s qu'elle a suiHsamment marque sa volonte a cet 
egard une autre ne pent Ten depouilier. C*est ainsi 
«.|ue des navigateurs allant a la decouverte, munis d*une 
commission de leur Souverain et rencontrant des iles ou 
4j5 d'autres tciTes dc^sertes en ont pris possession au nom 
de leur nation ; et commmidment ce titre a ^t^ respects, 
pourvu qu'une possession r6clle Tait suivi de prfes." 
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Martens says : — 

Martens, " Precis "Le simple fait d'avoir &t& le premier k decouvrir 

du Droit des Gens, ^^ ^ visiter une lie, &c., abandonnee ensuite, semble 

insuflBsant, m^me de Taveu des nations, tant qu'on n'a 
point laiss^ do traces permanentes de possession et de " 
volonte." 

So Klixber writes : — 

Kliiber, " Droit des ** Pour acquerir une chose par le moyen de Toccupa- 

d T*E r *™^ ^^^^^' ^^ "^ suffit point d'en avoir seulement I'intention ou 

§ 126. de s'attribuer une possession purement mentale ; la 10 

declaration meme de vouloir occuper, faite ant^rieure- 
ment k Toccupation efifectuee par un autre, ne suffirait 
pas." 

In a note to tbis passage he adds : — 

*' AuRsi la decouverte par exemple seule d'une ile ^® n 5 
sufBrait-elle pas." 

In the passage cited above from Vattiel, the 
true effect of discovery is for the first time 
pointed out, namely, that it gives to the dis- 
coverer an opportunity, by taking formal but 20 
notorious possession, to acquire an inchoate 
title which he may perfect by actual occupation 
within a reasonable time. This concession to 
the discoverer of a temporary prior right to 
the acquisition of dominion is not found in 25 
Martens or Kliiber ; but the theory is uniformly 
adopted by the more recent writers, Travers 
Twiss, Phillimore. Creasy, and Hall. How- 
ever, all writers, both before and since Vattel, 
whether they do or do not expressly concede 30 
the discoverer an inchoate title, agree that 
mere discovery, apart from occupation, can of 
itself give no permanent dominion. Where all 
agree, it would be superfluous to cite individuals. 
But Piifi^cndorf, Giinther, and Casanova may be 35 
referred to in addition to those already mentioned. 

The rule laid down by the text writers has 
been, at least in modern times, universallv 
accepted by the practice of nations. 

The absolute right of the discoverer was, 40 
indeed, formerly asserted by Spain, and, also by 
Portugal. By Spain it was put foi'ward so late 
Annual Regigter, as the year 1790, in the controversy with Great 

Britain with regard to Nootka Sound. But the 
Spanish claim was not conceded ; and the whole 45 
theory has been formally renounced by one at 
least of the South American States of Spanish 
origin, namely, the Argentine Republic in her 
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dispute with Great Britain with reference to the 
Falkland Islands. 

In a despatch of the 17th June, 1833, by Don 
Manuel Moreno, the Minister Plenipotentiary of 

5 the United States of the River Plate, to Lord 
Palmerston, the writer, while claiming for a 
Spanish navigator as an historical fact the credit 
of the discovery of the Falkland Islands, disposes 
thus of its legal bearing. " On a quelques fois British and Foreign 

10 pr^tendu que la premiere d^couverto d'un pays (1833-1^4.) , 
inconnu jusqu'alors, faite par des hommes civilises v®^- ""> P* 1369- 
et Chretiens, qu'elle f ut due au hazard ou autre- 
nient, donnoit un droit de souverainete sur la 
terre nouvellement vue a la nation a laquelle 

15 appartenoient les navigateurs ou les personnes 
qui se donnoient pour les avoir decouvert les 
premiers." 

After referring to the inconvenience of this 
doctrine, Don Manuel Moreno ends by asserting 

20 that '* par un arrangement qu'on pent dire uni- 
versel et plus conforme au principe de la raison et 
de la philosophic il fut convenu que pour ^tablir 
un droit de domination, le fait accidentel d'une 
decouverte ou d'une possession momentan6e 

25 n'etoit suflBsant." He adds, *'Ce doit 6tre un 
6tablissement formel et tranquille, habite et 
cultiv6." 

The actual title relied upon by the Eepublic 
in that controversy was based upon a purchase 

30 by the Spaniards from the French, who were in 
no view of the facts the discoverers, though they 
claimed to be the first occupiers. 

Whether Portugal at any time claimed an 
absolute title as the discoverer of new territories 

35 may be treated as immaterial since her formal 
disavowal of any such doctrine in the arbitration 
before the French Government with reference 
to the right to Delagoa Bay. In the Case 
for Great Britain submitted to the Arbitrator 

40 the proposition was put forward that " discovery p^^^**™t"gi?5y 
apart from possession and occupation" did not vol. xxxiii 
"establish an absolute and permanent right of (C- 1^^1)-P- ^• 
dominion." This proposition was accepted in 
the Counter-Case for Portugal, the admitted dis- 

45 coverer, where it was stated that the Portuguese ^^*^' P* ^^' 

claim was foimded on possession and occupation. 

The absolute right of the discoverer has never 

been asserted by Great Britain. It is true that 

in some early Charters, such as that to the 

50 Hudson's Bay Company in 1670, it is recited 
that the territory to be occupied was a British 
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discovery, but this not beini' intended to 
justify the dispossession of any actual occupant 
is not material. In the answer of Queen 
Elizabeth to the remonstrance of the Spanish 
Ambassador against Drake's expedition to the 
West Indies, she denies that any exclusive right 
can be assumed by Spain on the ground " quod 
Camden's Annales, Hispani hinc illinc appulerint, casulas posuerint, 

jflumen aut promontorium denominaverint, quce 
proprietatem acquirere non possunt." To show 10 
the attitude of Great Britain upon this question 
in modern times, her definite statement in the 
Delagoa Bay Arbitration above referred to may 
be sufficient. But the same position was taken 
by her in the Nootka Sound and Oregon cases. 15 

It remains to consider the view of the United 
States, That view, as expressed by Mr. Gellatlin, 
Plenipotentiary of the United States' Govern- 
ment in 1826, with reference to the Oregon 
question, embodies exactly upon this point the 20 
formula hereinbefore put forward as the doctrine 
of the most recent text- writers. *' Prior dis- 
covery,'* said Mr. Gellatlin, " gave a right to 
occupy, provided that occupancy took place 
within a reasonable time and was ultimately 25 
followed by permanent settlement and by the 
cultivation of the soU." 



Twiss, " The 
Oregon Question 
Examined," p. 165 
(London edition) ; 
p. 121 (New York 
edition). 



Twiss, " Law of 
Nations/' 2Qd 
edition, p. 210, 
§128. 



2. — ^Occupation op TERiirroRV discovered 

BY OTUKKS. 

The right of the discoverer during the time 30 
which elapses before effective occupation being a 
merely inchoate right, it follows that there must 
come a time when it lapses de jure, whether the 
discoverer, in fact, acquiesces or not. Where 
this is the case the country may be occupied by 35 
others, whose title is in that case rightful from 
the beginning. 

Sir Travers Twiss says : — 

" Settlement when it has supervened on discovery 
constitutes a perfect title, but a title by settlement 40 
when not combined with a title by discovery is in itself 
imperfect, and its immediate validity will depend upon 
one or other condition that the right of discovery has 
been waived de jure by nou-user, or that the right of 
occupancy has been renounced de facto by the abandon- 45 
ment of the territory." 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down as 
to the period during which this right remains 
alive. Hall suggests ''such time as, allowing 
[1056] 2 R 
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for accidental circumstances or moderate negli- ^^^^^** '* I°*er- 

.... - - ^ - national Law/' 

gence, might elapse beiore a force or a colony 4th edition, p. 108. 
were sent out to some part of the land intended 
to be occupied." 
5 The period may well vary with the circum- 
stances of the territory and of the discoverer, and 
it would not be reasonable to allow as long for 
the completion of effective occupation at the 
present day as might have been allowable some 
10 centuries ago. The inchoate right of the dis- 
coverer, as appears from the 2)assage already cited 
from Vattel, and as is also made clear by 
Hall, is based theoretically on his formally taking 
possession. That the form should for tlie moment 

15 be accepted as equivalent to the fact is only 
reasonable in the application of the theory to the 
circumstances of a discoverer and the nature of 
the subject-matter. But formal acts of posses- 
sion become unreal and unmeaning from the 

20 commencement when they have been left to 
stand alone for a longer period than the reason- 
able indulgence above mentioned requires. 

The practice of nations is believed to afford no 
example of an actual settlement being withdrawn 

25 in deference to claims by discoverers which have 
never been followed by effective occupation . 
There have been, however, several controversies 
arising out of the occupation of territory which 
has been at a former time effectively settled by 

30 others whose settlements have perished or been 
withdrawn. In the case of the Falkland Islands, 
Great Britain insisted against the United States 
of the E/iver Plate that the islands remained 
hers, notwithstanding that she had withdrawn 

35 her occupying force for more tlian fifty years. 
But a much longer period of neglect is obviously 
required to prove abandonment of territory once 
effectively occupied than to prove the lapse of 
a merely inchoate title. However, in the case 

^^ of St. Lucia, the Erench, who occupied it in 
1650, insisted upon their title, though the British 
had occupied it as recently as 1610, when their 
settlers were all massacred by Caribs after a year's 
occupation. 



45 3. — Effective Occupation. 

Tlie writers on international law exhibit a 
substantial agreement as to the class of acts that 
are evidence of effective occupation. 
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Vattel explains countries *' occupes reellement 
et de fait "to be those in which the occupying 
country " aura form 6 un etablissement ou dont 
elle tirera un usage actuel." 

M. Calvo defines effective possession tlius : — 



Calvo " Le Droit " Possession .... accompagnee ou suivie (run corn- 

International," mencement d'organisation administrative ou d'exploita- 

OQQ o 268 ' ' ^^'^^^ commerciale ou industrioUe dans le pays." 

The extracts that have already been cited from 
the despatch of Don Manuel Moreno in the Falk- iq 
land Islands controversy, and that of Mr. Gellatlin 
in tlie Oregon controversy, define occupation as 
involving settlement and cultivation of the soil. 
These elements will always exist where effective 
occupation takes place ; but, of course, the area 15 
occupied will not be confined to the actual 
sites appropriated for residence or cultivation. 
Mr. Dudley Field supplies the folloAving useful 
formula : — 

Field " Outlines " "^ nation is presujiied to occupy all territory within 20 

of an International the limits over which it maintains an effective control; 

« 1ft B AO^ ' '°"' ^^^^^ ®^^^^^ presumption is conclusive unless it appears 

that some other nation actually occmpies a portion of 
such tenitory." 

Where, as was usually the case with the early 25 
European Colonies, the colonizing Government 
enforced a claim to dispose of an exclusive right 
of trading within any specific area surrounding its 
settlements, that area was undoubtedly efiFectively 
controlled, and its resources in their then state of 30 
development Avere effectively appropriated by 
that Government 

This proposition was successfully put forward 
by Portugal in her Arbitration with Great Britain 
as to the title to Delagoa Bay. In the Case 35 
laid before the Arbitrator by the Portuguese 
Government, speaking of the period from 154Jf 
to 1600, the foUow^ing account of the Portuguese 
establishment is given: — 



p. 18, § 40. 



Parliamentary 
Papers, 1875, 
vol. Ixxxiii 
(C. 1361), p. 66. 



** Les Portugais se considerant, suivant les idces et le 
droit public du siecle, maitres de la baie qu'ils avaient 
d^couverte et commence d*expIorer en 1544, ne jugerent 
pas n6cessaire d'y 6tablir une fortification permanente. 
lis afBrmerent leur souverainete on exercjant le monopole 
de la navigation et dii commerce hxxy ce point et en 
occupant toute la baie au moyen de factoreries an 
sud, au nord, et au centre, sur le lieuve du Saint- 
Esprit." 
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And the same system was pursued by them till 
the middle of the eighteenth century . 

Again, where the Government of a settlement 
acquires the exclusive ascendency over, and 

5 alliance with, surrounding tribes, and by that 
means excludes foreign influence from the terri- 
tory which they inhabit, that territory is effec- 
tively occupied as against the colonizing enter- 
prise of any other country. 

10 The American Indians were never treated, as 
between European nations, as possessing any 
independent sovereignty^ however completely 
tbeir tribal polity and their occupancy of the 
soil might be for the time respected by the 

15 Governments under whose influence they came. 
This is the established view in Xorth America, 
and it was certainly not less true in South 
America. It follows that the State controlling 
the Indians must be recognized as between 

20 Europeans as having the sovereignty. 

In speaking of discovery, followed by coloni- 
zation. Chief Justice Marshall says : — 

" The exclusion of all other Europeans necessarily Johnson r. 
gave to the nation making the discovery the sole right Mcintosh, 8 
25 of acquiring the soil from the natives, and establishing '' ^' 

settlements upon it. It was a right with which no 
Europeans could interfere. It was a right which all 
asserted for themselves, and to the assertion of which 
by others all assented." 

30 The right to the protection of the various 
Indian tribes was keenly disputed between Great 
Britain and France during the negotiations Jenkinson's 
for peace in 1761, obviously because it involved J^'.^'Jif i^^^^ 
the acquisition of sovereignty. 

35 In the Delagoa Bay Arbitration, the Portu- 
guese insisted strongly on sovereignty based on 
alliances and habitual exchanges of presents 
between themselves and native Chieftains. 
With regard to Africa generally, "Protectorates" 

40 and " spheres of influence " are at the present 
time recognized indications of dominion and 
control. 



-4. — Extent of Territory acquired by 

Occupation. 

45 On the subject of the extent of territory 
affected by occupation, Hall says : — 

** There is no diflFerence of opinion as to the general Hall's " Inter- 
rule under which the area affected by an act of occu- national Law," 4ih 

edition, p. 110. 
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patioD should be detenninecL A settlement is entitled 
not only to the lands actually inhabited or brought 
under its immediate control, but to all those which may 
be needed for its security, and to the territory which 
may fauly be considered to be attendant upon them." 



IV^artenSf ^' Pr^is 
da Droit des 
Gens;', f 38. 



The general rule above indicated is not always 
easy to apply, though it is agreed that the limits 
of a settlement ought, if possible, to follow 
natural boundaries. 

Upon this subject Martens writes as follows : — 



10 



** Une nation qui occupe un district doit Stre cens^e 
avoir occup6 toutes les parties vacantes qui le com- 
posent; sa propriiti s'^tend meme sur les places qu'elle 
laisse incultes, et sur celles dont elle permet Tusage k 
tons. Les limites de son territoire sont ou naturelles, -■ g 
telles que la mer, les rivieres, les eaux, les montagnes, 
les forets ; ou artiiicielles, telles que des barriferes, des 

bornes, des poteaux, &c k d^faut de limites 

certaines, le droit d'une nation d'exclure des nations 
^trangferes des terres ou lies voisines no s'^tend pas au 
delk du district qu'elle cultive, ou duquel du moins elle 
peut prouver roccupation.'* 



20 



In this connection special attention has fre- 
quently been given to the watershed of rivrers 
running into the sea within the limits of coast 25 
settlements. 

Bluntschli writes : — 

Bluntschli " Le " Lorsque les colons conimencent par prendre posses- 

Droit International sion des rivages de la mer, on admet que cette prise de 

' ^ * possession comprend toute la partie do la terre ferme 3Q 

qui, par sa situation et sp^cialement par les fleuves qui 
la traversent, est relive a la cote de maniire k former 
avec celle-ci un ensemble naturel." 



This proposition has been developed by many 
other writers on international law, and it is 35 
submitted that it is sound, subject to the qualifi- 
cation that there must be some reasonable pro- 
portion between the territory actually occupied 
or controlled and that claimed as accessory to it. 



Koch and Schoell, 
^ Hiatoire des 
Traitea," toI. iii, 

L229, 
ibnitii " Codex 
Diplomaticus," 
Cod. Jur. Gent., 
pars 1, cciii, 
pp. 472*474. 



6. — Papal Grants. 

By the BuU of 1493, Pope Alexander VI 
gave to Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile and 
Arragon " omnes insulas et terras firmas inventas 
et inveniendas, detectas et detegendas," to 
the west of a line drawn from pole to pole 
[1056] 2 S 
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100 leagues west of the Azores and the Cape 
de Verd Islands, except such as should have been 
"per alium Regem aut Principem Christianum 
effectualiter possessae" before the Feast of the 
5 Nativity then last past. 

By a previous Bull, given in 145-1 by Pope Leibnitii," Codex 
Nicolas V to Alphonso V , the Portuguese had Cod. Jur. Gent., 
acquired a similar grant of all that should be ^^'^o^^xo 
discovered to the west of Cape Nun. 

10 After the discovery of the New World this 
division ceased to be acceptable to the Portuguese, 
and by the Treaty of Tord^sillas between Spain Koch anct-Schoell, 
and Portugal in 1494, a line was to be drawn from TralteT^'^sol iii 
pole to pole at a distance of 370 leagues west of P- ^-^S- 

15 the Cape de Verd Islands. 

Upon this Treaty, which was confirmed by Rousset's Supp., 
Pope Julius II in 1506, were founded, until • » P* 
1760, the claims of Spain and Portugal, as 
between themselves, to the countries discovered 

20 and w^ettled by them respectively in Asia and 
America. 

By Article I of the Treaty of Madrid, in 1750, ^^'^^^ ^nd Schoell, 

Histoire des 

all rights founded on the Bull of 1493, the Treaty Xraites," yol iii, 
of Tordesillas and other Treaties were swept P '^^^' 

26 away, and by subsequent Articles the rights of 
the two Powers, inter se, were declared anew. 

The grants made in favour of Spain by the 
Papal Bulls referred to were wholly repudiated 
by England, Prance, or Holland. 

30 M. Calvo, when dealing with the claims of 
Portugal in Africa, without actually relying 
upon the Papal title, remarks, parenthetically, 
that the Bulls have, nevertheless, " un caract^re 
juridique, par rapport a T^poque oil ils sont Calvo, " Le Droit 

35 publics." But with this exception all writers, editTo"* v!)°V 
from Grotius downward, treat these Bulls as p- 393, § 270. 
binding, only, if at all, upon Spain and Por- 
tugal, but as utterly inoperative as regards 
other Powers. 

40 Francis I of France and Elizabeth of England 
both protested against these claims, and they 
have been consistently ignored, 

**When this continent was firist discovered," 
wrote Mr. Calhoun in the course of the Oregon British and Foreign 

45 controversy, ** Spain claimed the whole in virtue n^^^5_.is4") 
of the grant of tlie Pope, but a claim so extrava- vol. xxxi?, p. 68. 
gant and unreasonable was not acquiesced in, ' 



and could not long be maintained." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CONCLUDING STATEMENT. 

IT is submitted that the points on which the 
delimitation of the frontier between British 
Guiana and Venezuela must mainly turn are: 5 
(1) the extent of effective occupation and 
political control on each side; and (2) the 
natural features of the country. Formal delimi- 
tation by consent has never been effected, and 
although the British Government may with con- 10 
fidence rely on the prevailing reputation as to 
boundary shown by the maps and documents, it 
is only proposed in this summary to present \n 
brief outline the leading facts wliich have been 
established, and their relation to well-recognized 15 
principles of law. It is submitted that they 
show beyond all doubt that the boundary must 
be drawn in accordance with the British claim. 

In the course of the prolonged negotiations 
which have, taken place since 1841, Great 20 
Britain has displayed great forbearance, and in 
the hope of effecting an amicable settlement, 
has expressed her willingness to relinquish 
some part of her just rights. The proposals 
made by Lord Aberdeen in 1844, and by Lord 25 
Granville in 1881, involved large concessions by 
this country. These proposals were made simply 
with a view to the maintenance of friendlv 
relations. They were rejected by Venezuela, 
who has refused all compromise, and challenged 30 
a decision on the rights of the two countries. 
The controversy must now be determined ac- 
cording to the rights of the parties, and 
Venezuela cannot be permitted to appeal to offers 
made in the hope of effecting a compromise as 35 
affording any evidence, even the slightest, of 
Avhat the true boundary is. 

Venezuela has, in the diplomatic correspon- 
dence, presented her Case as resting on the Bull 
of Pope Alexander VI, on the discovery of 40 
Guiana by the Spaniards, on the allegation 
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that any possession by the Dutch west of the 
Essequibo was a usurpation and had not been 
approved by Spain, and on the assertion of 
dominion in fact by Spain up to the Essequibo. 
6 It is submitted that the first three of these 
grounds are in themselves unreasonable and with- 
out foundation in point of law, and that the 
fourth can be demonstrated to be unfounded in 
point of fact. 

10 When Venezuela was recognized as inde- 
pendent, she acquired as territory only that of 
which Spain had been in actual and effective 
possession at the time of the revolt in 1810. 
Even if the claims of Spain to the whole of the 

16 vast province of Guiana so far as it was not 
actually occupied by other nations had not been 
destitute of all foundation, these claims did not 
and could not pass to the new Republic. 

What then was the extent in 1810 of the 

20 Spanish occupation and control in Guiana so far 
as it is relevant to the present controversy ? 

Tlie Spaniards occupied Santo Ihom^ with the 
territory immediately adjoining it, and a narrow 
strip extending some distance down the right 

25 bank of the Orinoco, but not so far as the 
Amakuru. 

Spanish Mission stations had from time to 
time existed on the savannah near the upper 
waters of the Yuruari, but these stations 

30 never extended further in the direction of the 
Dutch Colony than the line of Cura and 
Tumeremo, and the missionaries never had either 
possession or control of any territory except the 
spots actually occupied by the stations. 

36 Beyond these limits Spain had neither occu« 
pation nor control. 

Venezuela succeeded to Santo Thom6 and the 
strip by the Orinoco, but she never extended her 
territory there ; her most advanced Post was at 

40 Kuriapo, 30 to 40 miles to the west of the 
Amakuru, until within the last few years, when she 
established Posts on the left bank of that river. 

The Venezuelans in 18].7 invaded the district 
in which the Missions were situated and massacred 

45 the missionaries; they held the district for a 
short time and then retired. In 1857 they 
returned to it, and have recently had an estab- 
lishment opposite Uruan, and some settlements 
in the Mission district. 

50 Beyond this the A^enezuelans had never either 
occupation or control ; the enormous concessions 
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which their Government in 1884 affected to 
grant of the whole territory between the Orinoco 
and the Essequibo never were and never could be 
carried out. This territory was never in the power 
of Venezuela any more than of Spain, and unless 5 
it is under the control of Great Britain, it must 
be abandoned to the few aboriginal Indians who 
roam through its forests. 

The whole of this territory has, in law and in 
fact, for more than 200 years been in the oocupa- 10 
tion and under the control of the Dutch and the* 
British. Their rights may conveniently be con- 
sidered : first, with reference to the basin of the 
Essequibo and its tributaries; and, secondly, 
with reference to the coast, with the smaller 15 
rivers, and the Hinterland, 

1. It is not disputed that the Dutch and the 
British have for centuries been in full possession 
of a very considerable territory on both sides of 
the Essequibo below the point where it is joined 20 
by the Massaruni. It is submitted that, according 
to every principle of international law, this carries 
with it the right to the whole basin of the Esse- 
quibo and its tributaries, except in so far as any 
portion of that basin may have been occupied by 25 
another Power. 

The Power in control of so large an extent of 
territory round the lower course of a river such 
as the Essequibo, to which no other Power has 
ever had any access, and where no dominion 30 
other than that exercised by the Dutch and the 
British has ever existed, has a primd facie right to 
the whole of the river basin. Such right can only 
be rebutted by proof of actual occupation by 
another Power. There is not even a pretence 35 
of such occupation by Spain or Venezuela except 
as regards the territory in the neighbourhood of 
the Turuari. 

The title of the British to the basin of the Esse- 
quibo and its tributaries is greatly strengthened 40 
by the fact that the only permanent means 
of access to by far the greater part of the 
upper portion of this basin is by these 
streams themselves. The Power in control of the 
lower portion of the Essequibo therefoi*e com- 45 
mands the whole of the basin of that river and 
its tributaries. The savannahs about the Upper 
Yuruari can, it is true, be approached from the 
Orinoco ; but to the valley of the Cuyuni the only 
access always open through the dense forests 
[10561 2 T 
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until the last few years was by the Cuyuoi 
itself, the Yuruari and the other tributaries to 
the north-west being impassable during a great 
part of the year; and to the valleys of the 
5 Essequibo, the Rupununi, the Siparuni, and 
the Massaruni, the only access is by these 
streams. 

But the presumption in favour of the British 
right to the basin of the Essequibo and its 

10 tributaries is converted into certainty when the 
facts are considered, which show actual possession 
and control by the Dutch and by the British in 
nearly all parts of that basin. The lower banks 
of the Essequibo were lined with j)lantations, as 

15 were the lower part of the Massaruni and the 
Cuyuni to above the falls. A Dutch Post was 
maintained at Arinda, far up the Essequibo, and 
on the Cuyuni, at one time so far up as to be in 
close proximity to the Spanish Missions. Dutch 

20 settlers were at the mouth of the Curumo. The 
timber-cutting on the Essequibo, ]Massaruni, 
and Cuvuiii was controlled bv the Dutch and 
British Governments. The Indian tribes were 
under Dutch and British influence and spoke 

25 Creole Dutch and English, and trade was carried 
on by the Dutch systematically and as of right 
along the courses of all these rivers. In short, 
the whole of this forest region has, so far as in 
the nature of things could w^ell be the case, been 

30 under the actual control of the British and their 
predecessors in title, the Dutch, uji to the savan- 
nahs of the Yuruari. 

2. The facts are even stronger in favour of the 
Dutch and British title in respect of the whole 

35 coast region from the Essequibo to the Amakuru. 

The Dutch and the British have occupied 

this coast since the seventeenth century. The 

inland waterways throughout the district have 

been continuously under their control. There 

jQ were Dutch settlements, traces of which still 
remain at Koriabo, on the Barima, and on the 
Aruka, its tributary, and at other places in the 
Barima district. 

The Indian Captains W(u*e appointed by the 

45 Dutch and British Governments. 

The Indians in the district up to the Amakuru 
speak English as well as their own language, and 
the Spanish Ian guage is not spoken by any 
Indian tribes except the refugees from Venezuela 

50 settled on the Moruka. 

The Warows in 1767 took refuge in Barima from 
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the oppression of the Spaniards, and the Indians 
there consider themselves and are treated as 
British suhjects. The Dutch exercised jurisdic- 
tion in that district. In British times there is a 
long record of the systematic administration of 3 
justice hy. British Magistrates up to tiie right 
hank of the Amakuru. The onlv civilized 
Government ever set up in the district has boon 
that of the Dutch and the British. Timber- 
cutting has been licensed on the Pomeroon, the 10 
Moraka, the Waini, and the Barinia by the Dutch 
and British Governments, and by them only. 

The occupation and control of the coast would 
of itself carry with it, in the absence of any 
competing occupation, the right to the basins of 13 
the Rivers Pomeroon, Moruka, Waini, and 
Barima ; but the evidence also establishes actual 
possession of the greater part of these rivers. 

The British are therefore rightfully in possc^s- 
sion of the whole coast, from the Corentin to the :^0 
right bank of the Amakuru. It is submitted 
that in the absence of actual occupation by any 
other Power tliey are thus entitk^d to the whole 
hinterland of this range of coast, extending to the 
watershed constituted by the Pacai^aima range, ^3 
of which Mount lloraima, where the Cuyuni 
rises, forms part, and further east by the Akarai 
range, in which the Essequibo has its source. 

If the \vork of delimitation be approached ^^O 
from the i)oint of view of physical features, the 
case of tlie British Government is, it is submitted, 
equally strong. 

Towards the coast the Amakuru constitutes the 
natural boundary between the territory occupied 
and controlled by the British and that occupied 33 
and controlled by the Venezuelans. 

Further to the south the Imataka Mountains 
and the range of hills constituting the water-shed 
between the tributaries of the Orinoco and those 
of the Cuyuni and 31assarimi form the boundarv 10 
of the river basin to which Great Britain is 
primd facie entitled. But if it be considered that 
Venezuela is entitled to the region about the 
Yuruari, in which the Mission stations were 
situate, the Schomburgk line offers a boundary 13 
with every advantage of physical features, 
although its adoption would involve the loss to 
the British Colony of a large amount of territory 
on the left bank of the Cuyuni to which it is 
submitted Great Britain has established her tithj. 
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The Scbomburgk line is a natural boundary, 
and no other line short of the watershed between 
the Cuyuni basin and that of the Orinoco can 
be suggested which would be even tolerable, in 
5 point of physical features, except the variation 
suggested on p. 148 of this Case, which would 
give to Great Britain a considerable district 
between the Imataka Mountains and the Cuyuni. 

10 On the whole it is submitted that the Case for 
Venezuela fails at every point, and that Great 
Britain has established the justice of her claim, 
and that she and her predecessors have been in 
occupation and political control of the territory 
in dispute for a period of more than 200 years. 



